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Preface 

An increasing number of laboratory nursery 
schools are being established in connection with 
teachers! colleges, junior colleges, and high 
schools. Yet, despite the wealth of written ma- 
terials available in the area of child development, 
there scems to be almost no usable textbook for 
beginning students. 

Many excellent textbooks have been published 
that describe human development comprehen- 
sively. Some of these stress evidence of growth 
patterns as shown by research studies, some in- 
clude descriptions of specific patterns of growth 
and development, and others provide informa- 
tion concerning behavior responses at various 
maturational levels. These books, however, do 
not offer practical suggestions to adults who must 
assume some responsibility in the guidance of 
young children. 

Other textbooks might be considered labora- 
tory manuals. Usually, they stress space, equip- 
ment, procedures, and administration. However, 
only a small percentage of beginning students in 
child development will become professional 
workers with children. All students in this arca 
need to know basic facts concerning child de- 
velopment because this knowledge will impart 


confidence in present and future contacts with children and adults. 
Moreover, this learning will help them formulate their own personal 
philosophies of child guidance. Indirectly, it may also promote helpful 
insight into self-understanding, which psychologists agree is necessary 
for good adjustment. 

Obviously, small colleges and high schools cannot furnish up-to-date 
reference materials to large numbers of students when several books 
are necessary for a beginning course. Also, however excellent library 
facilities may be, it is less time-consuming and more practical if the 
student has a single textbook for casy reference. 

This book is not intended as a detailed and scientific account of 
human development nor is the information herein 


adequate for those 
who will assume res 


ponsible positions in guiding groups of children. 
It includes, however, information and sugg 
sidered helpful and important by several hundred beginning students. 
Fach of these students devoted approximately forty-five hours, in 
three-hour periods, to observing and working with preschool children 
in a child development laboratory. 

The development of children in four general arcas is described. I 
am aware that these arcas are interrelated and overlapping. and this 
fact is stressed throughout the book. Social 
which are probably evaluated. more easily 
lotted specific chapter headings. For a beg 
seems appropriate that emotional 


estions Which were con- 


and physical development, 
by students, have been al- 
inning course, however, it 
development should receive particular 
emphasis in a discussion of personality growth and that mental de- 
velopment should be described chiefly as evidenced by children's 
speech patterns and their interests and play: activities. i 

“xamples in this book concern individual children. There appears to 
be an increasing awareness among educators that, if we are 
educating for mediocrity, we must consider the training of the individ- 
ual personality. Our emphasis, then, is the child, not children, AI- 
though nursery schools deal with groups of children, the program of 
a good nursery school is planned on the basis of the needs of individual 
children, and its purpose is the beneficial guidance of c 

Since children are the same people and have similar 
and desires whether they are at home or at school, 
suggestions for child guidance methods are equally 
dents and to perents. This book should have value 
in their everyday dealings with y oung children. 

The materials herein should be 
their efforts (1) to learn something 


to avoid 


ach child. 

feelings, needs, 
explanations and 
important to stu- 
alue for young parents 
helpful to all interested 


adults. in 
about how children de 


velop, and 
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to recognize signs of progress toward maturity; (2) to gain insight in 
understanding how children feel about themselves, other people, and 
their experiences; and (3) to develop a philosophy of child guidance 
that will permit children to develop their individual potentialities and, 
at the same time, to learn the controls that will be necessary in their 
future living. It is a pleasure for me to share these facts, ideas, and 
ials with others who may have felt a need for casy reference in 


mater y 
their efforts to ascertain improved methods of child guidance. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due my teachers, advisers, students, the 
nursery school children and their parents from whom I have borrowed 
and absorbed through the years much that is reflected in this book. 
Many of these people will find their ideas and experiences on these 
pages, and | want them to know how much I appreciate their shar- 
ing these with me in conversation and in everyday living. I wish it 
werc possible to give duc credit for cach instance, but these events 
and ideas have become so much a part of my life that to separate them 
from my personal beliefs would be impossible. 

My thanks also go to Dean Doretta Hotfman and to Dr. Ruth Hoc- 
flin, Kansas State University, for their interest in this project and to 
Dr. Leland Stott of the Merrill-Palmer School for his sympathetic en- 
couragement during the carly stages of this writing, For most of the 
illustrations, I am greatly indebted to Dr. Alfred Baldwin and the 
staff of the Department of Child Development and Family Relationships 
at Cornell University and to May nard Frank Wolfe, the photographer. 
I owe much, also, to the members of my family: my husband, our 
daughter, our son, and my mother. Their unfailing patience has made 
the completion of this task possible. 


Louise LANGFORD 


Kansas State Uni 
Manbattain, Kansas 


November 2, 1959 
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Introduction. to 
the laboratory 
nursery school 


Probably we can all benefit from a bet- 
ter understanding of very young chil- 
dren. Most of us have lived in “family 
groups with young children, are living 
with them, or will be in the future. Just 
as a better understanding of other peo- 
ple at any age level will make social con- 
tacts casier and more rewarding, so a 
know ledge of the preschool child should 
help us to live with him and guide him 
Wisely. 

In the past few decades social scien- 
tists and psychologists have become in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of 
self-attitudes, of the relation of self- 
confidence to good emotional adjustment 
and happiness. It is certain that through 
our study of small children with their 

DANCE dn expressing their feelings, their 
short-time emotional responses, their 


trial-and-error methods of attaining physical, social, and mental skills, , 
we are in a better position to understand ourselves, our feclings, and 
our actions. Self-insight is probably one of the finest rewards in the 
study of child development. 

Laboratory situations for the study of children are beneficial. Visual 
education has been proved to be effective, and there is no better way 
to understand the young child than to watch him in his reactions to 
his own feelings, to his physical world, and to other people. Then, too, 
laboratory experiences provide common bases of observation so that 
students and instructors may have an opportunity to discuss and study 
specific incidents and individual children. 

Since a comparatively small number of students plan to work pro- 
fessionally in nursery schools, a textbook emphasis on nursery school 
procedures might seem of questionable value in a beginning course. 
Nevertheless some basic understandings concerning preschool educa- 
tion would seem advisable for several reasons. In order that students 
can morc easily assume proper roles in a laboratory, learn. recom- 
mended methods of observation, and fecl at case during their periods 
of assignment, it seems fitting that we discuss certain factors of nursery 


school organization. Only those facts that will be of the most help to 


students during orientation to a laboratory nursery school are included. 


BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE LABORATORY 


The plan for the first assigned visit to the laboratory nursery school 
probably will be i d 


j à f unique to the specific program in which students are 
enrolled. Usually, it is advantageous for them to m 
when the children are not present. 


If students are to be 
that they know 


ene 


ake their first visit 


assigned for observation periods, it is important 
what procedures will be followed when they arrive 
otra nhl ey sengo] is in session. A preliminary tour will 
P - an opportunity to learn the following: (1) the general nature 
of participation if students are to be working directly "ti the children, 
(2) where instructions for students will be posted ( ) by what route 
students dogs kr the building, (4) time schedules for pede 
assignments, (5) where ou r clothi { ; à 
effects should be stored while chaa ea ee Sipe 


à and (6) the location 
nside 


and plan of child g : 
ie Id groups both ir and outdoors, Some laboratory 
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ə schools provide printed or mimeographed sheets listing. rules for visi- 
tors, It is important that students be familiar with these rules and that 
they follow them closely until they are assigned to participate. 

It is important, also, that students know where various equipment 
and supplies are stored. If they are to assist with the children’s activ- 
ities, the teachers probably will expect them to gather materials when 
a change of activities is imminent. Obviously a teacher who is respon- 
sible for a group of active children cannot take time to give explicit 

a request of an assisting student. The fol- 


directions when she makes 
lowing list enumerates supplies and equipment that may be needed 
during a day's program at a nursery school. This list, of course, should 
be amended to fit the particular school: 


General Indoor Outdoor 
Paper tissues Fasel and finger paints Tricycles 
First aid supplies Construction paper Boxing gloves 
Old newspapers Modeling clay Balls 
Cleaning sponges Chalk Blocks 
Brooms and mops Crayons Wagons 
Rugs Story books Sand toys 
Children’s extra Scissors Planks 

clothing Bubble pipes Extra mittens 
Soap Puzzles Extra boots 
Toilet tissue Blocks "Trestles 
Buckets and pans Records and music Ladders 
Paper napkins books Large boxes 
Dress-up clothes Saw horses 
Musical instruments Sleds 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
STUDENT BEHAVIOR 


Do 
1. Listen carefully to any instructions before your visit. 
2. Remove outdoor clothing when observing indoors. Do not wear 
a hat or head scarf inside. i 
3. Sit on a low chair outside the activity area. 
4. Make notes on que tions you may have and discuss them later in 
class. Other students will have similar questions. 
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Do Not 
: . are i > labora- 
1. Talk to other observers or teachers when you are in the labor 
n i i f ild : resses vou 
2. Engage the children in conversation. If a child addresses you, 
nied UU. o 
reply briefly and courteously, ad 
3. Move around through the rooms or hover over the children. 
bali e 


4. Laugh at the children or their activities. You should reserve you 
comments for the classroom, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 

LABORATORY 
Students should find the knowledge gained in the child development 
laboratory valuable now as well as when they have children of their 
own. The opportunity for regular observation of children to whom 
one is not emotionally tied and for whom one does not have sole re- 
sponsibility is unique to preschool centers, The e 
and the impressions which 
who enter beginning classes 


Xperience is pleasant 
are gained are lasting. Not a few students 
in child guidance state that they are ill-at- 
ease with young children or that they. consider 
trol. As they watch groups of children in their 
activities, they le 
behavior, 


them difficult to con- 
daily nursery. school 
arn to understand children's feclings and the resulting 
They recognize that children 
are dynamic creatures who are ch 
socially, and emotionally, By 
and learning to understz 1 
come increasingly toler: 
on principles of development become n 
motes feelings of acceptance and e 

Participation in a child 
preparation for employme 
need for nursery school te. 
the popularity 


are not miniature adults but 
anging rapidly: physically, mentally, 
observing the overt behavior of children 
and the reasons for that behavior, students be- 
ant of all children 


- Methods of guidance based 
atural and this, in turn, pro- 


ase in future contacts with children. 
development laboratory 


nt after school years. 


achers and traine 
of the semicooper: 
becoming more numerous. 


may be valuable in 


There is an increasing 
d personnel is scarce. With 
ative school, 


Supervisory positions arc 
A knowledge 


à : of child development. and 
guidance also provides a good basis for professional work in home 


economics, journalism, elementary schoo] teaching, human nutrition, 
nursing, retailing, welfare work, r fields. Often students who 
have majored in these other areas find limited Opportunities in their 


specific lines of training in the communities where they establish homes. 
Those with some organized training in child f 


and othe 


guidance can start co- 
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operative play groups, private nursery schools, or serve as consultants 
to groups of mothers. If their training has been sound, they will recog- 
nize their limitations and will not assume responsibilities beyond their 
knowledge. A beginning course in child guidance, however, should 
information concerning sources of current books and pam- 
useful to those who work or live with preschoolers 
lents to have the opportunity to observe chil- 
dren in a nursery school. Scientific child study is relatively new. Ob- 
viously procuring human beings for laboratory purposes is difficult. 
Until the twentieth century research studies usually included only a 
small number of subjects, since professional workers had to rely on 
their own families or close friends for lending their children for ob- 
servation. Fortunately, at the present time, many parents in the United 
States are well informed about the value of guidance principles based 
on scientific knowledge. Laboratory schools are quite frequently unable 
to accommodate the large number of children whose parents apply for 


their enrollment. 
Laboratory observation 


provide 
phlets that would be 
It isa privilege for stud 


, although time-consuming, is valuable regard- 
less of the experience background of the student. If these students have 
assumed the care of younger siblings, emotional ties and family pat- 
terns of guidance may have tended to influence their conclusions. If 
they have taught in Sunday schools or summer recreation programs, 
their experiences with children have been brief and informal. If stu- 

as baby sitters, they have been subject to 


dents have been employed 
momentary parental planning and their observations probably have 


been based on the behavior of only 
d from similar family backgrounds. 

Frequently, the student who has had no experience with young 
children. finds objective observation easier than the person who has 
been accustomed to close personal contact with preschoolers. For many 
people, feeling at case during the first few laboratory periods, espe- 
cially if separate observation booths are not available, seems difficult. 
However, at the conclusion of a laboratory course in child guidance, 
students are usually unanimous in stating that the experience has been 


enjoyable. 


one to three or four children of 


Various ages an 


OBSERVATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


Nane Tahoe, * s m ? 
l nd laboratory schools are equipped with one-way vision screens 
whic — r mo 4 x * 

ch permit laboratory visitors to observe children without thc 
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children knowing they are being observed. Some of these areas are 
soundproof so that groups of students and instructors can discuss in- 
dividual children and situations, Loudspeakers which may be turned 
on and off enable those who are observing to he 
children’s areas when they desire. 


If observation booths are not available, students are faced with 
the problem of Moving into play areas and yet attempting to be un- 


obtrusive so that children will not be affected by their presence. ‘The 


purpose is to observe children as they really are and situations become 
unnatural when the presence 


of adults influences the children's be- 
havior. The ability to observe and record minute details while staying 
out of the way of the childr 


en is likely to be difficult and uncom- 
fortable during the first one or two laboratory assignments. Later in 


ar conversations in thc 


Fig. 1. As observers, students should stay in the p, 


ackeround. 


RXRCUREHDYTMPEY: 


j Fig. 2. Students sbould record behavior when it occurs. 


the school term, students become aware of the satisfactions of being 
near the children and of working with them now and then. 

In order to cvaluate children accurately, some kind of written record 
is necessary. Sometimes it is difficult to write things down as they 
happen; the next best procedure is to write them down as quickly as 
possible after they happen. It is wise to carry a pad and pencil and to jot 
down notes in abbreviated form. Most children in a laboratory school 
are so accustomed to being watched that they seldom will be curious 
about note-taking. If curiosity is evidenced, these children will under- 
stand a brief, concise explanation about “school work.” 
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Observations should be recorded as accurately as possible. This means 
that each record should be dated precisely as to month, day, time of 
dav, and duration of the observation. Obviously, if several records con- 
cerning a child's behavior have been made, knowledge of the sequence 
and timing of the behavior will be necessary if students are to recognize 
his progress or regression. 

Anecdotal records arc explicit notes based on the careful observation 
of behavior. These records can provide useful information, and arc 
also valuable as a. basis for classroom discussion. If they are assembled 
as they have been accumulated over a period of time for one child or 
for a short time for several children, they will indicate patterns of 
development and behavior. The notes may furnish clues for good meth- 
ods of guidance and they permit interpretation and evaluation of in- 
dividual children and of groups of children. 

Writing objective anecdotal records is not casy. 
tendency to record one's own re 


There is always a 
actions to thc people involved or to the 
situation. Stereoty ping children as "good," “bad,” “timid,” “agg 
or "destructive" sometimes is difficult to avoid. Such generalities inter- 
fere with objective attitudes toward children and therefore with the 
wise choice of methods of guidance. To understand children, it is 
necessary to observe them from a number of points of view and evi- 
dence concerning their status must be collected carefully. 

Notes describing children and their 
detailed. Personal Opinions or conjectu 
should not be included exce 
saying, "Mary's feelings we 
fora long time," 
Mary left the doll 
completed one 
Althoug 


ssive," 


€ 


activities should bc precise and 
re regarding the child's feclings 
pt when requested. For example, instead of 
re hurt and she wouldn't play with Becky 


say “When Becky refused to let Mary have the doll, 


corner and began to work on a puzzle. When she had 


puzzle, she brought another one from the puzzle case.” 
h the difference in these records may seem trivial, a better un- 
derstanding of Mary is possible when we consider the second record. 
We know something about the kind of behavior on the part of another 
child that makes Mary feel rejected and we know what type of ac- 
tivity she is likely to resort to when her feelings are hurt. If a student 
believes some personal interpretation is justifiable 

àn opinion in parentheses, 
lass. It is not alw 


the statement of 
be discussed in c 
sons for behavior. The multi 
tained unless many 

Always be definit 


s it is good to place 
Thus, diverse Opinions can 
ays necessary to try to find the rea- 
ple causes of behavior cannot be ascer- 
other data are collected, 


€. Instead of Writing “some teacher” if the teacher's 
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name is unknown, write “the teacher who played the piano” or “the 
teacher who served the fruit juice.” As we shall see when guidance is 
discussed, teachers may affect the situation in various ways according 
‘ and how well they know the children. 


to their individual personalities \ 
ccurate unless the names of 


No record of a nursery school situation is a 
an be included. It is imperative that students 


teachers and children c 
adults names if they are assigned to the 


know the children's and 
laboratory. regularly. 
Children's exact 
though this inform 


ses in years and months are important also. Al- 
it is good to develop 


ation is not always necessary, 
‘The importance of recording slight changes in 
will become apparent when we con- 
in their behavior during the school 


a habit of including it. 
the chronological ages of children 
sider the rapid rates of change 
term. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR STUDENTS 


NERAL 
acks or clip boards are necessary. Notes 


1. Notebooks with stiff b 
a firm surface to write on 1S 


should be taken as behavior occurs and 
essential if vour writing in the laboratory is to be legible. 
2. Record notes at the time the observation takes place. Do not rely 
on memory. (Sometimes instructors will give permission for remem- 
bered incidents to be included if they are marked specifically.) 
3. Do not take notes when you are working directly with the 
children on an assigned activity. 
id do not be in too great a hurry to leave. Doing a 


4. Be on time and d ) 
ke a better day tomorrow for both children 


few extra things may ma 
and adults. Always tell the 
may think vou are watching the children. 

5. Be alert and inter Try not to interfere in a child's 
Interference is necessary, if such activity is endangering him 


group teacher when you are leaving. She 


sted. tivity. 


of course, 


or some other child. 

6. Do not be afraid to go 
is better than not moving in when it is necessary. 
it is a good policy to withhold assistance from a child 
until he requests it or shows that he needs it. Often, a reassuring, “You 
is all that is needed. Too much help hinders learn- 
discourages the child in his efforts. 
r itor shows by other behavior that 


ahead. You may make mistakes, but that 


7. Generally 


can do it yourself.” 
ing; too little help. v hen nceded, 
Be ready to help whether he asks fo 
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he needs it. There are times when he may be too tired to do things 
which he does readily on other days. Maintain a flexible attitude; adjust 
to the situation. " i 

8. Do not be upset if some child docs not cooperate or if he fails to 
respond to your approach. It could be for 4 vg 
different approach the next timc. Study 
problems with the instructor. 


riety of reasons, Tiva 
the child and discuss vour 


vou will be sur- 
they are, Have a happy face 
and they will respond to vou. 

allowed to settle small difficulties by them- 
not be allowed to interfere unduly with the 
to endanger the safety of individuals or the 


9. If you have not worked with young children, 
prised when vou learn how interesting 
and a pleasant voice, enjoy the children 

10. Children should be 
selves. A child should 
activities of others nor 
group. 

11. Be kind but firm in any inst 
outa difficulty. Report to the te 
unusual situations, 


ance where you step in to straighten 
achers what you have said or done in 


12. Read your assignment c. 
the things you want to look for clearly in mind. 

13. As an observer, you must keep in the background. Use your 
eyes and ears and do not follow the child with your whole body. 

14. Sometimes it will be necessary, when observing a specific child, 
to follow him as he goes about his activities. You should st; v close 
enough to be able to hear clearly and to sec his facial expressions but 
do not get so close that you interfere, 

15. Guard against grouping with other 
students should be in one place at onc 
be kept at a minimum and should nev 
activities, 

16. Observe 
it is necess 


arefully before going to class and have 


adults. No more than two 
timc. Adult conversations should 
cr relate to the children or their 
professional ethics. For students to 


understand children, 
and 


students discuss them frankly. Ir is 
s ‘dren should never 
ass. Evi r : 
Mrs. Jones will ee a Es i 
j ata: Was discu 
Jones did at nursery school, It is surely to 
work will be pleasant and that students will enjoy the clever actions and 
sayings of preschoolers in the Nursery schoo] but it is much beri r iF the 
students Teport to their friends that “a oer eena gi" or 
"a handsome two-year-o "this" or “this.” He aA x 
fident parents m: p: mcr CUM 


f d y schoo] rogram, į 
if they hear about their children thy h dicis ' 
8^ strangers, 


be quoted outside the 
it is surprising how quickly 
Issing some cute thing Mar 
be expected that laboratory 


tis disconcerting 
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In any community, it may be that students will become acquainted 
with the relatives of preschoolers who attend the nursery school. When 
questions are asked concerning the child or the school, it is good to be 
noncommittal. to state that the child is getting along "nicely" or, in 
case of a problem on the part of the parents, to give assurance that staff 
members are glad to schedule parent-teacher interviews or to visit with 
parents in person or by telephone. 

Probably you will feel at home in a laboratory nursery school only 
students find their interest mounting 


after several visits. Frequently, 
definite and class discussions can be 


only after assignments become 
geared to specific activities. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


aff members. (Laboratory reports will be 


1. Learn the names of all st 
names are recorded accurately.) 


of value only if the teachers? 
2. Learn the names of the children in vour group. (It may be im- 
portant for you to take notes on the individual children so that you will 
recognize them when they are dressed in different clothing when vou 
make your next visit.) . : i 
3. Learn the approximate ages of the children in the group to which 
you are assigned. (This is important. The child you judge to be the 


youngest because of small physical size may prove to be one of the 
: 8 A 


older members of the group.) 
4. Observe one child and write 
activities for a ten-minute period. 


a detailed account of that child's 
Make your record accurate and 
objective. 

5. Choose a second child who is 
activity 


very different from the first child 
interest. Write a detailed report of 


In appearance, actions, and i 4 
ten-minute period. 


the second child's activities during a 


SELECTED READINGS 


1. Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer, These Are 


Your Children, Chs. 1s 

The first chapter preset 
quent chapters describe the ch 
By means of case studies the aut 
be helpful when problems occur. T 
teachers, 


2, 3, and 4, Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, 1953. 
ats a description of orientation to child study. Subse- 
of children from birth to adulthood. 


acteristics 
est methods of guidance which may 


hors sug 
his material w ould be helpful to parents and 
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2. Nursery School Teachers’ Portfolio, rev. 

cation International, Washington, DAE. 1953. 

This group of thirteen leaflets describes the aims of educ: 
six and includes suggested activities and methods of 
in nursery schools. The form of publication makes division or addition of ma- 
terials possible. Such a series is good for beginning teachers. Representative leatlet 
titles are: “A Good D y for the Twos,” *A Good Day for the Threes; "Records 
Aid Good Teaching,” and “Teacher Growth in Service.” 
3. Read, Katherine, The Nursery School, 2 

Co., Philadelphia, 1955. 

These three chapters discuss a laborator 
eral description of the children, staff mer 
its values, and recommende 
especially valuable to be 


ed., Associz 


ion for Childhood Fdu- 


ation for children under 
guidance for this age group 


nd ed., Chs. 1, 2, and 3, W. B. Saunders 


y nursery school by providing a gen- 
nbers, and. students, the 
d equipment and ac 
ginning students, 


program and 
tivities. This reading would be 
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chapter 9 


It Will be easier to understand the present 


goals of nursery education if an under- 
standing of the history of nursery schools 
is achieved. A knowledge of the evolution 
" promote a 


Of preschool education will 
are in 


recognition of changes which 
progress and the rcasons for them. The 
few historic facts about nurserv cduca- 
tion that are given here are 50 brief that 
the student who is planning to major 
in areas closely related to child devclop- 
ment and guidance is advised to refer to 
the more detailed accounts in the list of 
references which appear at the end of 
this chapter. 


A good nursery 
school 
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ORIGINS OF THE NURSERY SC LOO 
MOVEMENT 


More than two thousand years ago, PI 
cation for the very young child and since that time child care and 
guidance outside the home have taken many forms and have been 
undertaken for diverse reasons, arly in the eighteenth century, centers 
for preschool children in England stressed religious training and health 
protection. In Italy, England, and Germany, "infant schools” were 
established between 1810 and 1830. 


In the latter part of the nincteenth century, 
ment, instituted 


ato stressed the benefits of edu- 


the kindergarten move- 
bv Froebel, became popular in Germany. ‘These 
schools, theoretically at least, were 


for the purpose of helping children 
develop their potentialities. We m 


ay consider them as true forerunners 
of our modern preschools since they represented the first early edu- 
cation which did not emphasize religious and moral discipline. 

The nursery school, in name, is Brit 


school was established in London in 
Rachel McMillan. Its purpose was to care for the neglected. children 
of poor parents and, therefore, the program was based on their health, 
cleanliness, and proper feeding. The school was largely custodial and 


the name, nursery school, as we think of it today was not truly 
descriptive. g 


ish in origin. The first nursery 
1909 by two sisters, Margaret and 


At about the same time, Dr. Maria Montessori, a young woman 
physician in Italy, Was appalled at the neglect of tenement children 
Whose mothers Were employed outside their homes. Dr. Montessori 
established schools where children Were encouraged to use various 
materials for developing motor and mental skills. Her 
that busy children w ere happy children, 
bearing on child guidance concepts 

Maria Montessori also hoped to 
ods of child Care and this Custon 


philosophy was 
This belief has an important 
at the present time, 


aid mothers in learning proper meth- 


! of working with parents is an im- 
l A EM 1 g parents is à i 
portant part of nursery education today, Montessori’s venture in 
nursery education : 


met wit 
prospered far better in oth 
however, the merits of her 
In fact, several educ; 
study the so-called 


ha great de 
er Europe 


pla 


al of criticism and her schools 


raveled to Europe to 


Montessori 3 Beis 
messori Method à number of schools using 


and 
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similar techniques were opened in this country. It is probable, at the 
present time, that the effects of this method are more evident in the 


English schools than in those in the United States. The programs were 
as expected of the 


more highly structured and more conformity v 
children than in our modern nursery schools. 
In the United States the growth of preschool education has been 


SO spontaneous that it is difficult to trace its origins accurately. The 


influence of the McMillan. sisters was significant and impetus was 
gained also from a variety of organizations with similar interests in 
child welfare. 

Dav care centers have existed in urban arcas in the United States 
ally, a day care center is maintained 
orking parents. Often, the people in 
ld development and guidance. 
e developmental level of the 


since late in the last century. Us 
chiefly for the convenience of w 
charge have had little or no training in chi 
Programs may be structured beyond th 
children who attend or there may be no definite planning. Some of 
these centers could. be described as group baby sitting situations. 
Operators of these centers sometimes have background experiences in 
teaching. Often, a day care center is main- 
who desires to carn money and yet to be 
Some day care centers are true nursery 
making plans and programs based 


practical nursing or school 
tained by a young mother 
at home with her children. 
schools and may be commended for 
on the developmental needs of children. 

There has been an increasing belief in the need for good personal 
adjustment at all age levels and a recognition that the carly years of 
life are especially important in laving personality foundations for adult 
life. Child-centered planning is the main criterion of a good nursery 
school. Goals of emphasis should be formed for the individual child, not 
Therefore, to. describe a nursery school as 


for children in general. 
All nursery schools are good 


redundant phrascology. 


good" may be r 
ng of the name. 


if they are deservi 
An accurate listing of schools for young children in operation at the 


present time in the United States would be difficult. So many diverse 
types of loosely structured preschool centers are in existence that 
Categorizing them is impossible. 
types of these schools seems appropriate to 
and philosophies will vary from place to 
ad definitions and conditions 


Some information concerning various 
this textbook, however. 


Although laboratory settings 
place and from school to school, some bro 


can be considered. basic. 
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TYPES OF NURSERY SCHOOLS 
One comparatively new kind of preschool group situation — 
solely for the purpose of scientific study of young children. Vhese re- 
search centers sometimes are established as part of large universities 
and may be most closely allied with departments of medicine, home 
economics, psychology, sociology, physiology, anthropology, or edu- 
cation. From the study of individual children and group interaction 
among children in these centers has come much of our know ledge con- 
cerning good techniques of guidance. Their main purpose is not 
teacher training but rather the provision of better 
basis for other professional work, 
invaluable information concerning 
and teacher traini 


understanding asa 
These research centers contribute 
principles of human development, 
ng usually is a secondary goal, 

Rather closely allied with the rese 
ation are the teacher training labor 
leges and universities and 
schools, Usually, these cen 
economics, education, 


arch center type of preschool situ- 
atories existing in many of our col- 
in a few of our junior colleges and high 
ters are operated by departments of home 

or psychology: for the purpose of teacher train- 
ing, but frequently students from classes in other areas are assigned 


to these schools for observing, Sometimes, limited resc: 
ducted in these laboratory schools, 


It is difficult to state how many privately Operated preschools exist 
in any state, but there are many ‘of them in most of the cities in the 
United States, These schools are conducted for the 
making by the Operators and fees usuall 
from high socio-economic levels can a 
Staff and program qualifications are 
discriminating parents who care 
a good private nursery school, 

Philanthropic child c. 
States, Many of these 


rch is also con- 


purpose of money 
are so high thar only pirents 
afford to enroll their children. 
not always commendable, but 
udy the school usually can. find 


fully st 


are centers are also numerous in the United 
cani: >n are Operated by chureh groups or by such or- 
ganizations as the Salvation Army, community: 

service clubs. Generally, parents w ho send children to these centers 
Pay in accordance with their financial ability and additional costs, if 
any, are met by the sponsoring agency. Stand: 


Welfare agencies, and 


a : ards of these schools vary 
a to local Conditions, equipment, financing plans, and available 
staff. E ^ 


Industry owned and operated Centers for the care of young children 
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Were an outgrowth of World War II. During the war several large war 
industries established special centers for the care of the children whose 
mothers worked in their plants. In most instances, these were well 
planned by professional personnel and operated by trained supervisors. 
A limited number have remained in operation and it is probable that 
if and when more trained people are available industry will expand in 
this area. 

Recent changes in the field of education for the very young child 
include a greater emphasis on parent education and participation. A 
good nursery school of any kind has parent-statf relations as a definite 
part of the program. The present shift toward semicooperative centers 
Might be considered a combination of the usual nursery school plan 
and the strictly coope ive group which is staffed entirely by mothers 
who take turns in teaching. The semicooperative nursery school has 
( sing recognition of a 


evolved for two reasons: (1) there is an incr 
need for more parent education, and (2) there is a serious scarcity of 
Well-trained personnel for nursery school teaching. 

Cooperative day care centers fill a special need in that they may 
provide definite adult education. Mothers, like students, find laboratory 
experiences worth while. As the name implies, however, the cooperative 
nursery school classification may include any preschool center that is 
staffed principally by the children’s mothers. Since mothers often co- 
Operate by taking turns in supervising the children who live in their 
y cooperatives are better described as plav groups 


neighborhoods, many 
rather than as nursery schools. . . . 

Many nursery schools at the present. time. are. semicoopcrative, 
"Whether they are philanthropic, private, or of other types, they require 
some? definite commitments for parent participation. Mothers are 
scheduled to definite hours for helping and they work under the super- 
ision of trained people. "This plan appears to have merit, Duties of par- 
Ucipatine mothers vary from school to school, but in the average pro- 
gram mothers arc assigned to certain hours for assistant teaching, for 
meal preparation, for cleaning, and for program planning. Working 
With groups of children should enable these mothers to consider their 
Own children more objectively and will also case the problem of obtain- 
g several qualified staff members. 

The semicooperative nursery school is gaining in popularity. In fact, 
Many schools will consider children’s applications only with the provi- 
Sion that mothers assume some school responsibilities. An additional 
benefit is that through working with staff personnel, mothers become 
Well acquainted with their children’s teachers. Good rapport is estab- 
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lished and incidental parent-teacher interviews naturally: poe 
understanding of individual children by the teacher S prp aes 
through the teachers knowing the mothers as co-workers. It - 
that parents become more interested in school 


policy and program 
planning if they have 


à working knowledec of goals and activities. 
ive often require atte ance of parents 

Schools that are not cooperative often. require attendanc Į 

at meetings which are scheduled periodically. 

with parents of other preschoolers and the 


problems are often emotionally satisfying, 


Becoming acquaintec 
free discussion of mutual 


PURPOSES OF ED UCATION OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


There has never before been a time in the history of our cnam 
when so many people lived in small apartments or trailers eas 
little space for children to move around or have the kinds of material 
and equipment that they need for their optimum over-all ahs 
The large rural home of à few decades ago with its spacious yard on 
from traffic Congestion and with the presence of adults whose work 


s : i "tunitics 
was usually done in or near the house provided many opportuniti 
Which do not exist for most children today, 


At present many young fathers 
armed forces, In these case 


housing must often be 
dom of movement for 


are enrolled in colleges or are in the 
s, if families are to bc together, cramped 
accepted. Small living quarters may make cl 
young children impossible, In fact, with modern 
housing conditions, it is often necessary for parents to discourage thel! 
children from being active despite the fact that the need for vigorous 
activity is Paramount, For this and other reasons parents may find that 
the nursery school is the best WAY to meet the child's needs. 


Under good supervision, children respond be 
freedom, and in order 


must have the opportunity. to Practice motor 
dividual w ays of action, In a 

space, equipment 
activity, 


Neficially to space and 
to learn to use his body effectively the child 
skills, to try out his in- 
nursery school, 


--— zi" " For 
provision is made f 
that actu 


» and guidance ally promote strenuous bodily 

Nursery school will 
courage vigorous physical activity 
will offer an opportunity for the 
The play materials and all equipm 
so he can carry on his activities in 


5 . jE 
Provide not only Space and equipment to c! 


: ; -hich 
diverse materials whi 


1 "os cells: 
actice manipulative ski 


aa ilitics 
aled to his size and abilit 
his own \ 


ent are sc. 


hairs. 
vay. Low tables and cha 
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"atories and toilets, low shelves and book racks make it pos- 
cally and to gain con- 


low la 
sible for children to be more independent phy 
fidence in themselves, The young child must meet problems, and his 
feclings concerning his successes and failures will set a pattern for his 
later responses. Students who observe voung children soon realize that 
many of their own attitudes were established carly in life. It is often 


rewarding to trace some of these beginnings. Insight of this kind may 
help students understand not only themselves but also their friends. ` 

A Nursery school experience will help stimulate the child's inde- 
pendent thinking. A well-planned school offers many opportunities 


for experimentation, problem solving, and the use of the imagination. 


Through the equipment and materials and careful planning a nursery 
school can contribute to the growth of ideas and stimulate a curiosity 
is for learning at later age levels 


Which may provide the bz 

This does not imply that all children should attend nursery school. 
Enforced attendance would be in direct opposition to the very pur- 
poses of education for young children. A recognition of individual 
differences makes it apparent that not all children will benefit from 
preschool attendance. A nursery school should plan at least one inter- 
and children before the child’s admittance. During 


View with parents à 
and staff members can decide whether each child 


this interview, parents A 2 : 
Should be enrolled. An apparent lack of readiness to enjoy nursery 
catory to the child. It is only an indication that 


School is in no way derog i 1 
not all children need the same kinds of experiences. No two children 
are identical in appearance nor in temperament and not all preschool 


children will adjust to nursery school. In fact, nursery schools can 
ward later school experiences. Just as a 
can lav a good foundation for subsequent 
to the nursery school can lay a founda- 


Create à negative attitude to 
pleasant preschool experience 
Schooling, a poor adjustment 


Son for maladjustment in the futurc. . 
The nursery school can in no way take the place of the home in the 


life of any child. Since young children spend most of their time at 
home, it is obvious that the home is the best place where ways of living 
are learned, where the child must practice ways of doing things, and 
Where he learns to understand his capabilities and what others expect 
rom him as well as what he can expect from other people. As a supple- 
Mentary experience, however. the nursery school has a unique influence 
becausc it offers children the first opportunities outside their homes to 
associate with children of the same chronologic: age and to develop 
attitudes toward themselves and other people which will affect their 


“ture learnings. 
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; ; i. jos effectively 
- 1. Children need space in order to learn how to use their bodies effectit 


Certainly, nursery school attend 
understand adults and may lay a found 
of adult authority in future situ 
families were less transient, gr 
were residents or frequent guests in the home. \ 
were often included in the social invitations of their parents, They had 
Many opportunities to observe adults and to Je 
child of today seldom has these o 
mother are frequently str. 
year at holiday time whe 
or, at best, when the u 


" =a a 
ance can help the child learn t¢ 


1 - resection 
ation for acceptance or rcjectio! 
i , ‘hen 
ations, A few decades ago, whe! 

2 Ss 
andmothers, grandfathers, aunts, or uncle 


shildren 
In those days childret 


arn to know them. The 
pportunities, Grandfather and grand- 
angers whom the Children sec 
n adults are busy With their 
sual pattern of d 


only once 3 
grown-up "ad 
aily living is not followed. 
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Uncles and aunts may seem to be fictional people who send mementos 
now and then from faraway places such as Japan or Europe. 

In many cases the child's contacts with adults other than his parents 
are limited to an hour at Sunday school each week during which many 
attention. Even when the child 
asses makes it difficult for 


children compete for the teacher's 
is old enough for kindergarten, the s 
one teacher to lend support to each child at every moment of need. 
A nursery school teacher can encourage a good relationship between 
the child and future teachers just by being able to attend to the child’s 
individual needs within the small preschool group with which she 
works, Together with parents she can aid in strengthening the child's 
concept that adults are people who act with understanding and helpful- 
ness, who are affectionate, who like people and who, in general, are 


re of cl 


pretty nice folks. 

It may be that it is to the child's advantage, also, to spend a part of 
his day with an adult who is not emotionally bound to his every need, 
who is not responsible for his entire future as his parents are. le i 
obvious that the emotional tic between parent and child is much more 
intense than between teacher and child, that emotional upsets are 
than in the group situation, and that the 


harder to handle at home 
auses conflicts and emotional 


Wide range in age in the home often c 
tensions. - 

Morcover, in these early 
ions for the future may be established. TI 
ichers can discuss the details of the child's life in a 
1 his home life and his school life are more nearly 
1 the futurc. Cooperation between parents and 
al feclings of trust toward teachers as 


years a good foundation for satisfying 
a time 


parent-teacher relat 
When parents and te: 
leisurely way and wher 
„alike than at any time it 
teachers will help establish parent 
à professional group. 
Nursery schools can 
also. In this day when many fan 


be helpful in the area of parent-child relations, 
ilies are living in smaller quarters and 
have many labor-saving devices parents may have more time to pursue 
other interests while the child is in nursery school. T he mother is then 
at the family income or to devote her time to personal, 
itv interests. This part-time freedom is likely to make 
“parent when she is with the pre *hooler. It is an 
it is not the quantity of time parents spend with 
er the quality of time that counts, Also, mothers 


problem of je 
blir 


free to supplemet 
social, or commun 
her a morc relaxed P 
accepted opinion that 
their children but rath 
are often faced with the à 
because infants and other young si 


alousy on the part of preschoolers 
nes require much time-consuming 
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Fig. 2. Teachers can 
Strengthen children’s 
feelings that adults are 
good companions. 


care. If some of the 


while the older child 
avoided. 


daily tasks for Nd 


oung babies can be accomplished 
WS at nursery sch 


ool, some of these feclings may be 


in reality, typical of th 


€ age level of t} i 
often be helpful, also, 


by means of indivi 
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parents, supplying books and pamphlets, or offering counsel when day- 


by-day problems arise. 

The opportunity for children to have group experiences is one 
rcason given by parents and professional workers for education at the 
nursery school level. A few years ago, when one-child families were 


more common, the purpose of nursery schools was usually purported 
to be this association with peers. It is interesting that within the last 
few years there has been a growing awareness that children often 

when there are other 


need group experiences outside the family even 
lying for 


siblings, In fact, among the most often stated reasons for app 


membership in preschool groups in recent years have been: “He is a 


middle child and he needs to be recognized for himself. The older 


children or the younger ones scem to get most of the attention,” or “He 
| we neglect him for the younger children,” or 


Is the oldest and we fee 
ace where he can feel 


“He is the youngest and he needs to be some pl 
important for what he can do.” 

The teacher in a nursery school can help children develop ac- 
Ceptable social techniques. Children are incessantly practicing ways of 
Setting along with other children. In the nursery school, it is possible 
to direct cnergics into socially acceptable activities, to allow plenty of 
time for the child to sct his own pace in social contacts, to help the 


child establish his contacts in ways acceptable to his age mates, and to 


Fig. 3. Teachers help children learn bow to get along with other children. 


provide time, space, and a variety of equipment as aids toward social 
interaction. buen 
Underlying the many factors that have been discussed thus far is the 
opportunity that a nursery school can provide for an emotional climate 
conducive to the happy development of children. Modern. scientific 
study indicates that some juvenile delinquency and many nervous dis- 
orders may be traced to maladjustments that might have been prevented 
or corrected in early childhood. ‘The flexible program of the nursery 
school with its small groups of children and its freedom from the in- 
terruptions which occur in most homes makes it easier for children to 
develop a sense of independence and confidence in themselves. Because 
the chief interest of the adults in the nursery school is the w elfare of 
the children, it is casy for them to plan a program that provides a 
balance between quiet and vigorous activities. If young children are to 
remain free of tensions, they need this kind of flexible scheduling, Since 
nursery schools, unlike public schools, can deal with small groups of 
children, it is obvious that the curriculum of a nursery school can re- 


main comparatively unstructured; that is, the program 


can remain 
flexible within broad limits. 


A good program can be considered as one which stresses four broad 
arcas: 


The nursery school should provide for 


bn by protecting his health and safety, 
by setting aside time for climin: ation; by 


gute bodily control; and by giving time for rest and relaxation. 


The nursery school should provide satisfaction of the educa- 
anal needs of the preschool child b 
terials which arc interesting and stimu 
express his interests through materials, language, and music; by furnish- 
ing new experiences closely related to the child's day-by -day living 
= S prov iding experiences geared to the ability and readiness of cach 
chile 


the child’s phy sical well- 
by prov iding nutritious food; 
allowing space to move and to 


y providing equipment and ma- 
lating; by allowing cach child to 


i The nursery school should provide for social learning by recogniz- 
ing the child's need to get along with other children and adults; bY 
providing materials w hich enable chil 


and by helping the child to dev clo 
yis member of a group. 
The nursery school should 
M th by making him feel 
become independent; by 
ing him toward releasing 


dren to enjoy playing togethers 
1 
p techniques which will make himal 


provide for the child's emotional 
needed and wanted; by he 
cepting him 


his feelings i in 


Iping him d 
and his feelings; and by gui 
acceptable ways. 
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Fig. 4. Daily inspections help prevent contagion at nursery school. 


at these same four arcas are in agreement 
at all age levels. It is true, however, 
ore easily achieved in the preschool 
the program and the small group 


It is interesting to note th 
with modern goals of education 
that their fulfillment is somewhat m 
situation. due to the flexibility of 
Sizes. 


We TO EBVALEATS A 
NURSERY SCHOOL 


It is deplorable that fcw states have passed laws which control the 
Operation of preschool centers. The plan for licensing preschool 
teachers has been delayed in many states probably because of the 
great need for more trained teachers for the primary and elementary 
public school grades. Most states. have jurisdiction. over preschool 
groups only insof: ir as whether or not the phy sical plant mects sanitary 
and fire prevention standards. In a few cities facilities are provided 
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by the public schools for prekindergarten groups and in still fewer 
cities teachers are hired by boards of education. wee 

A nursery school can be judged on the basis of whether it is i 
viding for the optimal development of individual ap aud ng vn 
and cquipment which will help meet the child's needs over Di c 
schools may have unique methods or program plans. Since smidonis 
will be working in a nursery school during their child guidance d 
signments, however, it is important. that they know some of the 
criteria by which such schools can be evaluated. 


Building 


1. Is the building in good physical condition so there are few ac- 
8 ) 
cident hazards? 


2. Are the rooms large enough to permit vigorous activity (at least 
35 square feet per child)? 

3. Is the building well ventilated? 
4. Are the playrooms bright and cheerful? 
5. Are steps and low windows equipped with gates and lock ? 
6. Are toileting and washing facilities adequate for group sizc? 
7. Are all areas clean and san ys 
. Is space provided for isolation in case of sudden illness? 
9. Arc telephones accessible for 
10. Are rooms ar ranged so su 
11. Does the building have 


adult use? 


pervision of play is possible at all time 
adequate fire exits? 


Playground 
1. Is the playground large enough for vigorous play (100 square 
„Payg 8 E E à 
feet per child)? 
2. Is the playground free from rocks, ditches, and other accident 
hazards? 


3. Is the playground well fe 
4. Is equipment in good 


5. Is the arrangement of equipment conducive to safe play? 
6. Is there a good balance of sun, shade 
7. Is there a sheltered are 


need for safery? 
repair? 


, and wind protection? 
a for play in stormy weather? 

If the building and pl 
parents can feel reasonably Certain that, 
their children will be even safer than in thei 


also, that the presence of these features for 
indoors and outdoors indi 


ayground areas meet these specifications, 


With sufficient supervision, 

r own homes. It is probable, 

promoting health and safety 
£ 


) cates the dependability of the people who 
direct the nursery school program. i 
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Is, newspapers, and popular mag: zines have 
in the last few years stressing the importance 
iences. There is a growing awareness of the value of 
young children, although some people still believe 
can care for the preschool child. Parents who have 
s welfare will be thorough in in- 
acteristics of nursery school 


Professional. periodic 
published many 
of carly life expe 
good teachers for 
that “just anyone" 
a sincere interest in their children’ 
ing the training and personal char 
The following points are especially significant, 


Staff 


1. Do teachers have warm, friendly personalities? 
| Are teachers trained in child guidance and allied fields of study? 
cher interviews encouraged? 


vesti 
teachers. 


E 


3. Are frequent parent-tea 
4. Are parents permitted to visit the school often? 
5. Do staff members undergo regular phy cal examinations? 


; important as the kind of teacher who will work 
personal characteristics can be listed 
that would be important for a teacher of preschool children, surely the 
most important onc is her genuine liking and respect for children. If 
a teacher is fond of children, many other beneficial characteristics will 
also be a part of her personal philosophy. In keeping with a liking and 
respect for the young child, the good nursery school teacher will be a 
person who is patient, accepting, and cager to help him toward feelings 
of independence, self-confidence, and worthiness. It is evident that a 
sound knowledge of the ways in which children develop and how 
stages of development can be evaluated will be important if the teacher 
is to know when the child is ready for specific experiences. 

Her philosophy of guidance must bc built on knowledge of how 
the child feels, what have been the reasons for his behavior, and what 
his level of readiness is for future activities. The teacher's thorough 
of the individual child will depend too on her ability to 
and to work with them toward the common 


No other factor is 
with the child. Although many 


knowledge 
cooperate with the parents 
goals which may be established by home and school. 

That the person who works with young children must be adaptable 
and flexible in her thinking and behavior is apparent. The ability to 
meet the crises of a day in the nursery school is not easy to attain. 
If her philosophy is based on a liking for the children, their parents, and 
her work, it will be relatively easy for the teacher to assume the re- 
laxed, accepting attitudes that are so valuable in dealing with young 
children, This is not to imply that children must be allowed free rein 
in all their actions, In fact, limits and controls, if well chosen, give 
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A . n ET = — 
hildren feelings of security and are the basis for good technique 
“hile 5 A à à 

"ec ie A good teacher must be firm and consistent, 
€ a s < 5 
> 


Children must 
learn that their activities will alw 


ss be governed by purposeful rules. 
People who work with children professionally come from 
of backgrounds, of course. This is not sur 
child development and guidance includes 
of these contributing fields are: 
nomic 


a variety 
prising since a know ledge of 
facts from many areas. Some 
anthropology, sociology, home cco- 
mental hygiene, and all their branches. 
although many outstanding workers have 
rests in one of the other reas, they have come 
at improved methods of child rearing 


, Medicine, psychology, 
It is also not surprising that 
had earlier major inte 
to the conclusion th 
importance. 

A nursery school will be of lessened v 
teachers do not cooperate, In f 
insecure if school and 
supplement parents, the 


are of special 


alue to children if parents and 
act, children can become confused and 
home goals are different. Teachers can only 
y cannot replace them since the 
fluence provides only a minor part of the child's total 
gram. Parent-teacher inte Views be 
perative. Since parents’ feclings c 
an understanding of those attitudes is 
edge of the teacher's attitudes, 

If there has been a family emergency, 
nomic, which has made it neces i 
feelings of guilt on the 
unable to protect the 
like rejection, 


teacher's in- 
guidance pro- 
fore the child's admittance are im- 
annot help being refle 


cted in the child, 
as important as parental knowl- 


physical, emotional, or cco- 
ary to enroll the child, there may be 
part of the parents be 
child from what the 
The mother may 
cerning unfortunate children: 
may not be prepared to m 
the child. Reassur 
child 


cause they have been 
rent is afraid may scent 
articles she has read con- 
mothers work. 
ake the transition t« 


on the part of the tc 


p: 
remember thc 
en whose In this case, she 


? nursery school easy. for 
acher will help both the 


ance 
and the parents, 
If the child is enrolled 


in the nurser 
he needs group 


y school because 
Associations o 


the parents feel 


rany enriched environment, these parents, 
too, may have mixed feelings about their decision. to send the child 
away from his home, They may be confron 


tion. "Should the preschool 


rejecting our childz," "What will the 
"What mistakes have we made in his 
parents to be on the defen 
again, the teacher 

Even if p 


ted by conflicting informa- 


child be at home 


kept 


> “Are we really 
teachers think of our child2," or 
* training?” It js not unusual for 
sive when they. first talk to the teacher, Here 
arm and underst 
end their child t 


needs to be a w 


z anding person. 
arents feel they must s » nursery school in 
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order to place the responsibility on someone clse a part of the time, 
they are likely to consider the situation with apprehension. These 
parents may need even more assurance than other types because guilt 
feclings of failure to cope with responsibilities are difficult to endure. 
T hese parents may need to be assured that it is not abnormal to become 
irritated and annoyed in daily living with young children. 

These opportunities for casual counseling of parents are among the 
most rewarding experiences of nursery school personnel. Professional 
workers can learn a great deal from parents. Mutual reassurance, re- 
spect, and understanding between parents and teachers reinforce the 
ways in which children benefit from nursery schools. It is important 
for students to remember that parents of children in a laboratory school 
are intelligent and usually delightful people. That high praise and 
admiration are due them is obvious in their permitting their children to 


be observed as a basis for classroom teaching. 


Fig. s. It is natural for a 
new child at nursery 
School to feel ill-at-case. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


On the basis of vour reading, make a check list for evaluating 
à i te 1 p: u > H . th 
nursery school and use this check list to evaluate the school to whic 
you are assigned, 


SELECTED READINGS 


1. Allen, Winifred Y., and Doris Campbell, The Creative Nursery Center, 171 pps» 
Family Service Ass tion of Ameri New York, 1948. RAN . 
This text describes trends in programs of child care, the contribution of Curses: 

schools to children and their families, staff-parent. relationships, and administr tie 

organization as affected by state requirements and various sponsoring agencies. 


2. Baruch, Dorothy Walter, Parents and Children Go to School, Chs. 1 and 2, 
Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, 1939. 


The author describes the values of a nursery school program with special 
emphasis on what parents can gain in assuming some responsibilities in the school. 
3. Chittenden, Gertrude E., Margaret sbitt Murphy, and Betsy Ww illiams, Ss 

sentials of Nursery Education, pamphlet, National Association. for Nursery 

Education, Kingston, Rhode Island, 1954. 

A very brief history of nurser 


education in the United States is followed by a 
discussion of contributions of preschool education to developing children. Al- 
though written for teachers, these materials will be helpful for parents w ho wish 
to plan group experiences for their children. 


4. Early Childhood Education, pp. 1-247, National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Yearbook, Bloomington, Illinois, 1947. d 
Bricf accounts of the history of education for young children in the United 

States and abroad are given. More detailed discussions concerning the evoiu 

of special kinds of child care cente such as nursery schools, day care centers, 

children's clinics, and kindergartens are included. "The importance of parent 

education as an integral part of these programs is stressed, This reference would 
be of little interest except to the student who is 

of an historical nature in the arca of child care or adult education. 


5. Frank, Mary and Lawrence K., How to Help Your Child in School, Chs. 2, 3. 
and 4, Viking Press, New York, 1950. 
Chapter two tells how a young 
nursery schools and 
of the text 


interested in learning details 


child grows and learns. Chapter three describes 
discusses whether children should attend them, This section 
also includes descriptions of parent-child relationships and the emo- 
tional and social needs of young children, Chapter four discusses the interests, 


skills, play patterns, and health of five-year-old children. 
6. Hymes, James, Why Have Nursery Schools?, leaflet, 


National 
Nursery 


Education, 4th printing, Kingston, Rhode Isl 
Fight purposes of nursery schools are discusse 
in which these schools can supplement children 


Association for 
and, 1955. 

d briefly with emphasis on ways 
^75 home environments, i 
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7. Moustakas, Clark E., and Minnie Perrin Berson, The Nursery School and 
Child Care Center, 222 pp» Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow, New York, 
1955. 
"E book gives descriptions of various types of preschool groupings and 

classifies them on the basis of their functions. goals, and purposes. Parents will 

find this book helpful in understanding and evaluating schools for young children. 

Materials of value for students who plan to do research with children or to 


enter social welfare work are included. 

8. Nursery-Kindergarten Education, Jerome 
Co. 365 pp» New York, 1958. 
Separate chapters, written. by spec 

education, describe nursery school and kinderg 

descriptive behavior profiles of preschool children as well 

tivities for this age range. 

9. Some Mays of Distinguishing a Good 


tion for Nursery. Education, Kingston, 
a by which a nursery school can be evaluated are designated. 


an help children and their parents are described. 
arent Cooperative Nursery Schools, 
Columbia University, New York, 


E. Leavitt, Ed., McGraw-Hill Book 


ialists in the field. of nursery-kindergarten 
arten programs Included are brief, 
as recommended ac- 


1 Nursery School, leaflet, National Associa- 
Rhode Island, 1951. 


Seventeen criteri 
Some ways in which these schools 
10. Taylor, Katharine Whiteside, 257 pp» l 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1954. 
‘his is a guide for parents and teachers r 
Parent-cooperative nursery schools. Children's emotion 


some guidance methods are suggested. 


n developing, establishing, and operating 
al needs are discussed and 
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Mi E : 


3 


Types and 
techniques of 
ouldance 


o 


t good principles gov- 
bably is the main 
it is entirely logical 


Since learning abou 
erning guidance pro 
purpose of this study, 
to. include several chapters concerning 
good methods of guidance in a textbook 
about children. "These guidance princi- 
ples are applicable to all areas of child 
behavior, however, and a discussion of 
guidance cannot be set apart. When stu- 
dents are to observe children in a labora- 
tory situation, some questions about guid- 
ance practices arise as soon as observation 
Periods are assigned. Therefore, some 
definite statements concerning purposes 
and methods are necessary before specific 
eoa pi dercinpment and behavior are 
is Derd ee discussion of guidance 
Es: cd in all subsequent chapters. 

"à T schon term, students often 

he way adults discipline chil- 
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dren, so it may be worth while to compare the connotations of the 
words, “discipline” and “guidance.” Discipline usually indicates some 
action directed toward children and guidance more often refers to 
actions with or for children. Guidance, then, represents à broader 
sphere of adult-child relationships and what is usually. recognized as 
discipline is merely a part of the whole guidance scheme. 


PURPOSE OF GUIDANCE 


Before guidance is described, its purposes must be considered. An 
immediate purpose of child guidance is the optimal and happy adjust- 
ment of children to the present demands of their environment. This 
is a twofold problem since guidance obviously must depend not only 
on what behavior is expected of the child but also on his individual 
ability to meet these demands. 

A long-range view of the purposes of child guidance is necessary also. 
What is the ultimate goal in guiding children? It seems evident that the 


eventual result should be a happy, well-adjusted adult. How, then, 


can we fulfill both immediate needs and eventual goals? 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, concepts of child 
guidance have been somewhat controversial. Before that time, au- 
thoritarian family patterns of living were the basis for child-rearing 
practices. Adults issued orders to children in an autocratic manner and 


the following expressions were prevalent, “Father knows best," “Chil- 
dren should be seen and not he 


and “Spare the rod and spoil the 
“little ladies and gentlemen” and 
d. For example, at large family 
ally were expected to wait to be served until their 


ard," 
child." Children were expected to be 
their feelings were seldom considere 
dinners, children usu 
elders had eaten, 
‘To understand why such 


a heartless s 
not result in gener: 
8 


i vstem of child guidance did 
ations of thwarted and unhappy adults, it is necessary 
to consider other aspects of family life in those times, The home was 
largely an economic institution, Most of the family’s needs were met 
within the boundaries of the home. The kitchen was the setting for 
many Cooperative activities. Father or the older children helped with 
drawing and carrying water for w ashing the 
stuffs and preserving them w " 
clothing was produced under 
In this setting, children had 
and siblings so that there w 


clothes, growing food- 


as a whole-family enterprise, and most 
the family roof, 


à working re 


lationship with their parents 
as a basis for 


interpersonal understanding 
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and respect. Furthermore, as cach chi ew. 
sdundder vea ire gt eos ao Rel cus pde ario A 
hot n v res s ü rding to his in- 
dividual ability. His later role was clear to him and he could have a 
sense of pride in the place he would fill. This plan of family living 
obviously created feelings of achievement, recognition, and security 
in children. By pl ying a productive role in the family, children knew 
they “belonged.” Because they were so wholeheartedly accepted in 
other ways, they could withstand the stronger controls which were the 
core of parent-child relationships. 
At about the beginning of this century, technological progress and 
resulting industrialization brought amazing changes in family life. The 
functions of the family were altered because of greater concentrations 
of population in urban areas, smaller living quarters, and because less 
members. Children. became less im- 


goods were produced by family 
nor even possible for them to 


portant since it was no longer nec 
help in vital family work. 
Simultancously, there was an increasing awareness of the worth of 
the individual personality. Sociologis and psy chologists were begin- 
Ning to stress the importance of the welfare of the individual and the 
Significance of carly childhood experiences. A widespread mental 
hygiene movement originated. Thus, a second concept of child rearing 
Was formed, Extreme permissiv ance almost became a 
cult. Parents were warned on all sides that the frustrations of young 


children would have long-lasting effects. Mothers and fathers often 
believed that children’s impulsive behavior should never be stifled and 
‘Junior ruled the roost.” In addition, children no longer had the secure 
feclings fostered by a united family group. Father often commuted and 
the children's waking and eating hours seldom coincided with his time 
i ronie, Mothers spent less time in preserving foodstuffs and in house- 
ris tasks. Not only were there less tasks with which children could 

P, but children as they grew did not have the feclings of stability 
arlier when they were nceded to assist with family 


Cssarv 


eness in child guid 


Which were possible ¢ 
chores, 

and children did not have the opportunity to 
avior by practicing in their association with 
ally were fewer children in 
intent concerning their 


erests were concentrated on one or 


ee were smaller 

UTD acceptable social beh 

acter hee = saci han wd 

responsibali 3 n daly ES I B y s Cc mor 

Bro ghi ities as parents. Their int 
ildren. 

aca this century, two world 
ave affected the serenity of 


economic depres- 


wars and a severe 
Since we all 


adult reactions to life. 
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are influenced by the feelings of those around us, and especially by 
those of our parents, the emotional upheaval of many parents no doubt 
served further to make children feel insecure. Emotional maladjust- 
ments seemed more prevalent at all age levels and children did not nes 
the advantage of definite expectations from adults which would have 
provided emotional support. . . 

Now, a third type of child guidance has evolved. It is the middle 
position between the rigid and the permissive types. a process by which 
demands are scaled according to the abilities of the child. Adult ex- 
pectations are commensurate with the child’s level of development. 
Our premise is that feclings need to be expressed and that good meth- 
ods of guidance channel the expression of children’s feelings into Ways 
that do no harm to them or to others. Authoritarian guidance often 
made children feel humiliated because they could not meet the ex- 
pected standards. Extreme permissiveness gave them no standards Tor 
Which to strive, The new wav indicates that children are respected for 
their efforts to act independently but insists that they find acceptable 
ways in which to express their independence. 

Because of our desire for definite patterns of procedure in all we 
undertake to do, it is difficult to follow a scheme somewhere between 
two extremes, Most people who live and work with children, however, 
will agree that the present conce 
far more sensible one than the 
sive Viewpoints. Its brief 
trols.” That children need 


pt of good guidance for children is a 
authoritarian or the extremely permis- 
description would be "freedom within con- 


l some definite controls or rules is apparent 
to anyone who knows them well, 


Jeffry had been rebuffed by several children in his age groun on 
the nursery school playground. He and Billy had quarreled over a 
tricycle and Billy had finally jumped on the trike and moved quickly 
away. A few minutes later, John and Danny had announced that 
Jetfry couldn't play “cow boys and Indians” with them, Jeffry walked 
to the sandpile and began pelting the younger children with sand 
and pebbles, i z 

Miss Johnson reached for 


1 Jeffry’s hand and 4 
way, “Let's go over 


$ said in a quict, calm 
and sit on the bench and w atch the weathervane- 
That Jeffry welcomed her intervention was apparent by the way in 
which he took her hand and accompanied her i i 
they sat and talked about the weatherv 
large shade trees, Jeffry the 


to the bench where 
ane, the bird house, and the 


: à ^ got down and went to climb on thé 
jungle gym with some other children, 
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Apparently Miss Johnson’s pattern of guidance was well chosen 
"- because Jeffry followed her with his eves as she moved about later 
in the playroom. Several times during the morning he approached 
her and made ple: sant, happy comments about his activities. 
Children’s needs for rules are demonstrated at all age levels and at 
home as well as at school. 
and their children, ages five and nine, lived in a neigh- 
borhood in which there were many children. Tommy and Becky 
Brown usually went to bed about eight o'clock. On warm spring 
evenings, when Mrs. Brown called to the children from the front 
porch, Jerry Stevens would often follow them to the front steps and 
say, "My mother doesn't make me go to bed.” 

This pattern continued night after night. One evening, however, 
Jerry's mother did call to him to come inside at about the time that 
Mrs; Brown went out to summon her children. Before responding to 
his mother, Jerry bounded up the Browns’ front steps and announced 
proudly, “Did you hear that? My mother says ] have to come in 


The Browns 


now.” 

Enforcing rules appears to reassure children that we love them, that 
We care what they do. 

Students in child guidance will b 
home communities that veer toward 
families that tend toward extreme permissiveness. It seen 
No specific child guidance pattern e ists in families in general. That the 
personalities of the adults, the personalities and developmental status 
of the children, the community customs, and many other factors 


dictate what general patterns may be best is explained later in the 


c able to think of families in their 
1 authoritarian practices and other 
as certain that 


discussion. 
When we keep the true purposes et ga 


toward children are likely to be altered. 
for children both now and in the future, we soon realize that when 


guidance is needed it must be planned thoughtfully, that it is not the 
Child's behavior alone that we must guide but, more important, his 
feclings about his behavior. We know that behavior patterns will be 
altered as the child grows toward adulthood, but his feelings about him- 
self, his environment, and other people ated atti- 
tudes. It is easy: for students to recall some 
have carried over from childhood, 

If we put ourselves in the child’s place, we 


tidance in mind, our attitudes 
If we desire good adjustment 


may become deep- 
of their own feelings that 


can understand his fre- 
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quently occurring frustrations. It is always worth while to try to see 
the world as children sce it, to try to understand how the child feels 
when he mects his world. It is good for adults to consider what their 
own actions are when the w orld seems topsy-turvy. Adults have many 
emotional outlets. Eating candy, taking a walk out of doors, smoking 
a cigarette, reading a mystery story, or picking a quarrel with one’s 
roommate will often relieve inner tensions, It is apparent that none of 
these safety valves is possible for the young child and that children 
should be helped to find acceptable potias. 

Morcover, the child often is confronted with desires for achievement 
that are beyond his abilities, Poorly coordinated motor skills, a lack of 
verbal ability, a lack of judgment because of his limited background of 


Fig. 1. Toys may 
provide emotional 
outlets when children 
are tense. 
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experience all serve to erect barriers in his attempts to meet the de- 
mands of his environment. If we are to understand how the child feels, 
we must have a knowledge of his level of development in four general 
areas: physical, emotional, social, and mental. These areas of growth 


overlap and each area affects every other area. 


PATTERNS OF GROWTH 


If we are to understand children, we must know something about 
According to some dictionaries, growth 


What happens as they grow. 
re, Since we sometimes hear such ex- 


consists only of increase in $ 
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TYPES ANE 


i "oor "c ion: rowth,” sever, it may 

pressions as “social growth” or “emotional growth," however, it \ 

x i ^ i 5 ar i ve ent, ds 

be worth while to consider the terms, growth and development, 1 

synonymous. . ] : f ; 
' Some specific signs that growth is occurring are obvious: (1) ir 

crease in size, (2) change in proportion and structure, and 3) the 

casting off of old patterns or features and the 


taking on of new ones. 
We can recognize these signs in all 


areas of growth. Since physical 
growth is the most obvious to those who observe children, this area 
y As the child erows, (1) his 
(2) his body proportions become 
his bones, tissues, and. the organs within his body 
change in structure, Although the third factor 
served nor measured, it is 
the child ready for 


will offer the most convenient examples, 
size increases in height and weight, 
different, and (3) 


cannot be visually ob- 
an important process of growth that makes 
a higher level of performance. 
Comparable changes take place 
(1) his social contacts increase, 


This is maturation. 
in other aspects of the child's growth: 
(2) the proportions of his social con- 
y with adults to an increasing prc- 
ates, and (3) his social techniques change 
and from egocentric to cooperative, 
acts concerning human development that we must 
€ to guide children wisely: (1) 
tinuous, (2) growth follows a pattern, j 
(4) growth consists of interre] 
First, we can be assured th: 
is a continuous one and that 
ward signs, the child is 
appreciable ch 
feet and h 


tacts change from being mostl 
ponderance with his age m 
from nonverbal to verbal 
There are other f 
recognize if we ar growth is con- 
(3) growth is not uniform, and 
ated parts, 
at the process of growth or 
3 although there may not 
growing every day, 
ange in height or weight à 
ands larger, bones harder. 
and body coordination m 
change. 


development 
always be out- 
For example, even with no 
s arms may be growing longer, 
- - ice er. 
> and muscles firmer. Motor ‘Skills 
ay be improving largely as a result of physical 
Second, growth is not on] 


Y continuous, 
Most children grow in 


about the same Way. 

fore they stand up, they crawl or creep before the 
with their fists before they grasp with their 
physical growth, we can be 
before their legs and th 
carly infancy. with 


it also. follows à pattern. 


Phat is, children sit up be- 


y walk, they grasp 
When we consider 
arms will develop 
nore 
ate until puberty, 
€ they play 
en before t 
according to 
and to decide on 


fingers, 
assured that children’s 
at growth in si; 
a decelerating r 
grow socially à they play alone befor 
and they play near other childr 

The fact that growth is 
to predict the next step 


rapid during 
When children 
alongside other children 
rey play with them, 

a pattern n 


akes it casier for us 
appropriate forms of guidance. 
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no 


This knowledge also enables us to understand that there is a time at 
which it is best to introduce or to expect new activities. This timing 
is the most important element in the guidance of children, Until the 
child has reached a certain developmental level, training in any arca 
is without result and its pressures may be detrimental to future de- 
velopment. The dangers of premature training are discussed in detail 
in later chapters. 

The third fact about growth is that it is not uniform within the same 
child. Again, it is easy to recognize this fact when we consider physical 
growth, The pattern, as has been stated, proceeds by spurts; there are 
periods of rapid growth followed by periods of comparatively slow 
growth. Morcover, the various kinds of growth occur at different 
rates, so we cannot be certain that a child who is physiologically ready 
for a certain activity will be mentally or emotionally ready for it. 
Students can recall the lack of uniformity of growth rates in their 
Some will remember that their individual physical 


ade them feel awkward and clumsy 


own experiences. 
growth spurts in preadoles 
in comparison. with their 
member having feelings of inferiorit 
y Many students also will have 
5 some of their school learning. Those who 


nber that typing speed increased rapidly 
for awhile and then there was no improvement. There might even 
gression in speed which was followed by an- 
This lack of uniformity in rates of growth 
called “plateaus in learning.” These occur 
know what is happening when the 


cence m 
later-maturing schoolmates; others will re- 
y when they associated with those 
who matured sooner. experienced uneven- 
ss of growth patterns in s 
have learned to type will remer 


have been a slight re 
other spurt of progress. 
explains what sometimes 
in all areas of development a 
child shows little change, or 
1 guide him more wisely. 

jut growth is that it proceeds 
lated parts. In order to guide children, we must 
affects all other kinds. 


are 


nd if we 
even some regression in an area of de- 


velopment, we car 
A fourth fact abou 


it is made up of interre 
remember that one kind of growth 


sa whole but that 


Stephen was a very active child. He began walking when he was 
twelve months old and he was agile in all his movements. His verbal 
fact, Stephen's parents were 


skills, however, seemed to lag. In ii 
c did not use cven simple sentences when he was 


worried because h : ; : : 
two years old. His verbal expressions consisted. of merely naming 
things. -— : " 
Conversely, Edith was slower in perfecting motor skills. She was 
content to sit on a blanket or to pull herself up to furniture until she 
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1 ` ered incessantly, 
was more than eighteen months of age. She chattered ince À 
" i LCS d rc she was VO. 
however, and she was using complex sentences before she was tv 
, o 


We might postulate that Stephen had little need to verbalize — 
he was so busy exploring his environment, that his spies were P 
tered on the practice of motor skills whereas Edith eva anc a 
attention on vocalizing. These speculations may be truc, but w a hor 
agile Stephen had also been the more verbal of the children? a ; 
kinds of growth were occurring, also, and these two children, at i 
same chronological age, probably were not at the same level of de- 
velopment emotionally nor socially, cither. A 

It is interesting to speculate how onc type of growth can af qui 
another type and to recognize that a spurt in one area may have om 
4 positive or a negative influence on some other arca. When children 
learn to walk, their world is enlarged. They have many more op- 
portunities to know the true nature of their 
this means that they can le: 
sit in the same place most of 
is encouraged, also, because w 
contacts with his siblings or 
make less effort to entert 


surroundings. No doubt, 
rn more rapidly than when they had to 
the time. It could be that social growth 
alking will enable the child to have morc 
other people. Conversely, other people may 
ain the child who has reached the runabout 
stage. Or the child’s concentration on the complicated procedures of 
walking might discourage his learning about other things. 

What effect will learning to walk have on the child's emotional 
growth? Probably, he will gain recognition so that he will have fecl- 
ings of achievement and self-confidence, But he may h 


falls and physical hurts and his walking m 
monition from adults, We should t j 
the whole situation. 

It is not possible to 
factors as they occur ir 


ave frequent 
àv cause criticism and ad- 
ry to imagine how he will feel about 


understand all the con 
n individu 
children it is well to recognize t 
are unique to the specific child 


infants are aware that they differ greatly 
cach child will react in his own unique way to the impact of his 
growth patterns. The significance of underst 
obvious when the purposes of 
gram of guidance for 
mensurate with his present abilities and 
ment to his world, and (2) to cons 
toward a well-adjusted adult life. 


Iplexities of these growth 
al children, but in order 
hat the interactions of gr 
- People who work 


to understand 
owth patterns 
with very young 
in temperament and thus 


anding these patterns 15 
ewed: (1) to plan a pro- 
ands made on him are com- 
will per 
ider how he c 


guidance are revi 
the child so dem 


mit his happy adjust- 
an be helped to grow 
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It is difficult to express the full meaning of the phrase, “under- 
standing the child.” A knowledge of the complexities of development 
patterns proves that it is impossible to learn the facts and details of all 
; he grows. It is evident, however, that 


that is happening to the child g 
if we do try to understand a child, he will know it just as we have 
insight concerning the attitudes of other people toward us. If we 
realize that all behavior has two facets, the action and the feelings 
behind the action, we will realize that stopping the action will not 
solve the child's problem. It is not always necessary to know the cause 
of the behavior. Sometimes, it is possible for us to recognize the cause 
as well as the effect, but at other times there may have been sequential 
asant may have happened earlier 
ng the onset of an illness, or 
vesterday or even last week. 
hoice of methods of guidance 


and multiple causes. Something unple: 
in the day, the child may be approachit 
there may have been contributing events 
These complexities often make the wise c 


difficult. 


METHODS OF GUIDANCE 


Several preliminary steps in good guidance are important: (1) a 
knowledge of how children (2) careful consideration of the 
purpos of guidance; (3) the 
for children that will promote these purposes | (4 
What limits need to be established in children's activities. 

Careful and objective planning is important in child guidance. Sctting 
the stage for activities, choosing or buying appropriate toys and equip- 
a a schedule that alternates vigorous play with quiet 
are forms of good indirect guidance. This 
ard the environment, not directly toward 


grow; 
development of a program of activities 
;and (4) decisions as to 


ment, and planning 
behavior, action with rest, all 
aimed tow: 


kind of. guidance i: 


the child. 
allv came in from the plavground, 


he locker room, toileted, washed 
one of the playrooms for a 


The nursery school group usu 
removed their outdoor clothing int 
their hands, and then moved on into 
mid-morning snack. The program was planned so one of the teachers 
came in a few minutes early, put napkins and juice or milk el 
on the table, and brought a plate of cookies or sandwiches from the 


kitchen. i diss 
One morning, the teacher with this responsibility was absent and 
5 " ; deer i y shi 
the other adults had been detained in the locker room. The children 
moved quickly and quietly throu 


gh the usual routines with wraps, 
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toileting, and washing, and on to the playroom, When pe a 
the table was not set for their snack, several kinds of unc S rhe 
behavior occurred. Billy and John pulled a lot of blocks eden 
block cupboard and began skating around the floor on them; ? 

and Suc started crawling around on the floor, * 


"meowing" in loud 
voices for their milk; and, after surve 


‘ing the scene for a few 

fj rew 
seconds, Gregory erabbed a couple of jigsaw puzzles and th 
them across the room, 


the Pay 
"This does not indicate that ever vthing needs to be done the same : 
ore 
every day, but it does show that children need to know when the 


ar 
will be changes. Their ability to accept change was shown in a simila 
situation, 


y! 
The same group of children and their teacher usually sat on pun 
in a circle on the floor at story time. One week end, Miss Davis hac 


not had time to unpack the clean laundry which included the rugs. 
While the children were cating, she s said, "I have to go to another 
part of the building to get vour clean rugs but I will read a story 
to you as soon as 1 get them. 


You can wait for me in the story 
corner,’ 


As they finished eating, the children chose books from the book 
rack and moved to the story room where some of them sat on the 


bare floor and looked at their books and commented about them to 
their friends while others carried chairs from the snack table and sat 
quietly on. them, 


Usually, children will enter into a change in program as if they 
were embarking on an interesting adventure, but they need to be, told 


what is to happen. Probably, many crises in home situations could be 
averted if parents could plan ahead and 


children. It is not unusual for 


arc going to do something 
awhile." 


make these explanations to 
nursery school teachers to sav, “We 


different today. Let's talk about it for 
Tt is probably a good idea if students in 
laboratory see sometimes "irs misbehavior 


careful and thoughtful 
A group of two- year-old children probably 
time schedule than an older 
young children know: th; 
children often insist th 
wav, time after timc. 


a child development 


that is likely to result when 


planning i Is not carried out. 


needs a more definite 


Those who work with very 
at they: thrive on routines. For 
at procedures be 


During the dressing 
ten insist that a certain order 


age group. 


example, little 
carried out in exactly the same 
procedure, these children of- 


be follow ed, that one sock and then the 
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other must be put on before hair is combed or that hair is combed 
before other details of dressing are started. This scheduling is im- 
portant to the younger preschool child because he must learn the steps 
in various procedures by doing them. Only when children have learned 
how things should be done can we expect more flexibility to be ac- 


ceptable to them. 
Another aspect of 
frequent. revision. Much undesirable activity can be forestalled if 
children do not become bored or tired. Toys and equipment that do 
not challenge the child's abilities are often boring. Children are doers 
and they need practice in developing the skills that they are acquiring. 
to choose equipment and toys with which the 
feelings of success. Otherwise he will become 
“of failure may transfer to subsequent 


indirect guidance requires careful thinking and 


It is important, however, 
child can cope with some 
bored quickly and his feelings of f 
activities. 
Changing the 
indirect guidance. 
of planning equipment 
types of group play. lt is a pl 


location of equipment is another good method of 
signed the task 


Advanced. students are sometimes 
arrangements in order to encourage certain 
sleasant experience to sce how a change 
of this kind may promote new kinds of imaginative and dramatic play. 
For example, an attractive display of blocks arranged so that various 
shapes are accessible will encourage children to play at block building, 

blocks thrown carelessly in the cupboard 


Whereas the same number of 
Will not engender interest 
Most people become ir 


ble when they are tired. Adults usually take 
time out for rest or change of pace. but the young child lacks the 
sans for himself. Scheduling so story time 
activities follow a period of active 
igue and ensuing misbehavior. 


ta 


judgment to make these plar 
follows vigorous play or so creative 


group play indoors will hel : iss 
Parents of. voung children often remark concerning the difficult late 


afternoon hours. Some of these tensions probably could be eased if 
and rest could be planned in the home situation 
of feclings could be available when 
g is not always feasible with the 
the home, but its value is often 


p avoid fat 


alternation of activity 
Or if materials for the release of 
children needed them. This plannin 
Many interruptions that occur in the 


demonstrated at nursery school. 


The other members of his 
full semester before Bobby 
playground and when free 


four-vear-old boy. 
ad been enrolled a 


an outsider on the 
The other children chatted and planned their 


Bobby was a quiet 
nursery school group h 
entered school. He w 
play began indoors. 
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i "er "casions, he moved 
play m BY ped Sp end a eM the children 
ickly i he plav area and sn: É > Mie 
oce diede x usc or a dish from the table where pulis died 
meal was being caten. The result was further rejection by 
kc painting was always an activity meets on poe gs 
The first few days, Bobby merely stood nez rby and wate ds 
other children. One dav, however, he slipped his arms into a P " : 
apron and began to dab at the paint which had = ques ^ n 
sheet of wet paper. Bobby's arm movements became m 5m ES v 
worked and soon he was painting outside the bounc anes e 
paper. No comment was made by the teacher except ^ sige: 
wanted a fresh piece of paper. Bobby shook his head anc co t. 
to scrub the entire table with large, sweeping arm motions. 


" : . > spe of thc 
would dab more paint from a jar nearby and he spent most 
morning at this project. 


On manv successive mornings, Bobby moved to thc paint table i 
soon as he came indoors. On the third day, he started finger pamang 
before the paper was provided. It seemed apparent that en be d 
purpose of his painting was for release of feelings. It was pleas 
to watch the happy expression on his face as he worked. . 

Soon, the other children became interested in the fact that Bobby 
Was painting without paper and two or three of them joined him. 
Their activity encouraged convers: 


E ard 
ation and the first steps towa 
social acceptance for Bobby h 


ad been taken. 
Frequently, we can forest 


A , Snding sub- 
all undesirable behavior by finding st 
stitute targets for children's 


- 
aggressive. feclings. 


Sidney was a three-year-old boy who had grown very rapidly rà 
physical size. He was larger than any of the other children in hi 
nursery school group. As is sometimes tr 
Was not accompanied by 


uc, Sidney's large body build 

good motor coordination, His inability A 
control his movements was an incessant threat to his happy adjust- 
ment. 


Frequently, Sidney rele 


; . ; à ing 
ased his feelings of frustration by pound t 
on the othe 


m ; sdaev's teacher 
r children when they crossed. his path. Sidney's tea 


> RAE 

understood Sidney so well that she could tell when his aggre: dd 
i j ; ; ; iss Cain wot 

feclings were on the upswing, When this happened, Miss Cain w 

see that 


à pounding bo: 
where near. After a qu 
alw: 


; : "ere some 
ard or the woodworking supplies were 5 Eat 
: : = c ivirv. Sidr 
let suggestion for a change of activity, Sic ici 
3 Sg E : " 
avs seemed to enjoy the vigorous play. After a few minutes V 
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ey 


these toys, he would appear to have released his aggressive feelings 
and he would return to happy play at the puzzle table or in the 


doll corner. 


Of course, if indirect control of this type is not successful, direct 
intervention is warranted. Obviously, a child should not be allowed to 
hurt other children even if only because of his impatience with himself. 

Good methods of direct guidance probably present a greater problem 
to students and parents than indirect, When guidance is directed to- 
any people fecl uncomfortable and uncertain. We 


ward the child, m 
important thing is to let the child know that 


must remember that the 
we like him even if we do not condone his behavior. Physical guidance 


of the child may be of three general types: (1) leading the child or 
some action, (2) making him feel more 


showing him how to perform 
of physical contact, and (3) restraining 


secure or confident by means 
his activity. 

The effectiveness of guiding the child by demonstrating how to 
accomplish something will depend on his feelings about the task and 
his ability to understand and perform the action. Interest in the ac- 
tivity is as important at the preschool level as at later ages and the best 
clue to readiness is probably the child's desire for participation. As 
stated previously, if the child has not developed in all aspects to a stage 
at which he is ready for the activity, pressure toward performance is 
Useless and may prove detrimental. For example, until a certain level 
of evc-hand coordination and mental reasoning 1s reached, a child 
cannot be expected to work saw puzzle and his unsuccessful 


efforts to do so can be frustrating. 0. . 
Frequently: children will be demanding in their requests for adult 
help or demonstration. Suggestions concerning how much help should 
pri o specific descriptions of the child's 


be given are morc appropriate t h Jah are Eh 
mental, emotional, and physical rates of. growth, which are discussed 


later, We must know, however, the child's developmental level and 


his backeround of experience before we can judge how much help he 
s we know the child is mature enough to 


Should have. For example, if worded ag: Mig ) 

Perform the task and vet he seems to be excessively — ing of 
ask a : B 

: ` š a stomed to receiving 

help, we might ask (1) how much help is he accust | to receiving 

T to show him or to help him simply be- 


at hom i - he want me 
c, or (2) does he wan ; m 
(2) The pertinent question is: How does 


a simple jig 


Cause he wants my attention? 
this child feel about this situati 

When children seem worried 
adult may forestall more acute un 


on? 
or afraid, physical contact by an 


happiness. Some students will re- 
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Fig. 2. Physical contacts are comforting. 


member that a competent swimming instructor, while giving no actual 


help, could by the touch of a hand create the difference between 
sinking or floating, Thus, the touch of a 
guidance to enable the child to climb th 

Most of the pressures that adults impose on children 
with restraining their activities but, of course, r 
necessary for the child's safety and happiness, € 
be planned ahead of time and many situations require. immediate 
physical action by the adult. When the safety of the child or 
children is involved, physical restr 
it is best to assure students in child 
than no action at all, Spur-of-the- 
in class later. It may be comforti 
parents do not always choose the 


hand may give just enough 
€ jungle gvm successfully, 

i are connected 
stricting controls are 
iuidance cannot always 


of other 
aint is imperative, For this 
guidance that any 
moment me I 


reason, 
action is better 
thods can be evaluated 
ng to remember 
best methods w hen 
is necessary. The child's safety is 
situations and this can be especially 


that teachers and 
immediate action 
importance in all 
true in a nursery school, When 


of paramount 
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parents entrust their children to other people, it seems obvious that the 
obligations of those in charge are great. Sometimes, minor injuries are 
inese apable, but it is arale to imagine many injuries occurring 
with the high ratio of adults to children that can be provided in a 
laboratory nursery school. 

In recent years, the value of verbal guidance has been extolled. In 
our efforts to let children know we understand how they feel, adults 
are likely to resort to long-winded explanations of the problem, how 
the child feels, what we think about those feelings and the child’s ac- 
tions, This technique is sometimes frustrating to the child. For example, 
if he is emotionally upset, it is probable that our explanations will mean 


little to him, that he will not really hear them. Then, too, discussions 
v young child. Until he 


are likely to be entirely useless with the v 
has a conceptual know ledge of cause and effect, it is better to make 


concise statements and to enforce them kindly and firmly rather than 
ues. Verbal orders to children should 


to indulge in meaningless hy 
be kept at a minimum. When we are dealing with very young children, 
a good method of guidance is distraction. The two-vear- -old child has 
not had enough experience to understand. why his behavior is not 
acceptable and there will be time for logical explanations when he is 
older. 

Distraction is not as good for the older preschool child, however. 
It may only prolong his bad feclings. If the adult pretends to ignore the 
action, the child will be left with the responsibility of guilty feelings. 
Although such feclings are certain to occur in the process of growing 
up and are likely to aid in the child's understanding of right and w rong 
as he grows older. they may cause confusion in the mind of the pre- 
schouler. Again, before we ‘decide on our method, we must know the 
developmental status of the individual child. Chronological age is 
ard for judging how to plan verbal guidance. Personality: 
h the child and the adult are important in any situation. 
will find it easy to let the child know by short, meaningful 
vat is expected and at the same time to denote her ac- 
aim as a worthy person. The same words used by another 


a poor stanc 
traits of bot 
One teacher 
sentences W 
ceptance of 
adult may be frightening and thus appear punitive from the child's 
viewpoint. 

It would be casier if certain forms of terminology could be pre- 
re guidance of children. Certainly, verbal guidance should 


scribed for t 
be brief, firm and positive. 
The following examples may be helpful. 
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TYPES AND T 


Say 
Sit down when you slide. 
Dig in the sand. 
Sit in the swing. 
Use both hands when vou climb. 
Climb down the ladder. 
Throw the stick over the fence. 


Keep the puzzle on the tablc. 


Turn the pages carcfully. 
Talk in a quiet voice. 


Wipe your hands on the paper 
towel. 


Be sure the ladder is safe, 
Sit on your chair. 
Move back on your rug. 


Walk around the swing. 


Wipe your brush on the jar. 
Put an apron on. 


Time to go inside. 
g 
Wash your hands. 


Drink vour milk, 


Drink out of your own gl: 


An adult, in order to feel the case 


ance, will find it necessary to 
her personality, s 
propriate to the foregoing 
be observed. 


. Speak in a calm, kind voice. 
. Speak directly to the child: 
Speak in short, meaningful 
Iry to Express your 
child to learn a better 


m 


euh 


request in 
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Do 


; do not c 
sentences which the c 
à positive way, 
Or more acceptable way of 
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Do Not Say 

Don't stand up when vou slide. 

Don't throw the sand. 

Don't stand in the swing. 

You'll fall if vou don't watch out. 

Don't jump off the box. 

Don't plav with the stick. You 
might hurt somconc. 

Don't dump the puzzle pieces on 
the floor. 

Don't tear the book. 

Don't shout. 

Don't put your hands on any- 
thing. 

Be careful. You might fall. 

Don't rock on your chair. 

Don't lean forward so that the 
other children can't sec. 

Be careful. The swing might hit 
you. 

Don't drip paint on the floor. 


Don't you want to put an apron 
on? 


Shall wc go inside? 

Don't you want to wash your 
hands? i 

Don't vou want your milk? 

Don't bother the other children. 


which is beneficial in child guid- 
: Y £ 
acquire technic 

However, the following o 


examples of 


ques in keeping with his or 
g general rules, which are ap- 
good verbal guidance, should 


all to him across the playroom. 


hild can understand. 
This will help the 
doing things. 


Get down to the child's physical level if possible. That is, stoop or 

sit on a low chair so that he can see your face. 

6. Answer the child's questions, but do not monopolize his conversa- 
tions; he needs to associate with his peers. 

7. Keep your voice and facial expression. pleasant. 


Do Not 

1. Make fun of the child. 
2. Give the child a choice if he cannot have onc. 
Compare the child with another child by saying, “See how clean 
Jim’s hands are.” (This might make him dislike both Jim and you.) 
4. Be dishonest with the child. Do not say, “Jerry didn’t mean to hurt 

you.” (He may be aware that Jerry did mean to hurt him.) Instead, 
say “Jerry didn’t know how much it would hurt,” or “Jerry didn’t 


mean to hit vou so hard." 
Make a child feel | guilty by s ing something like, "Only bad boys 


do things like that.” (Accept the child even though vou do not 
condone his actions.) 

6. Make a child feel inferior by 
shouldn't act like a baby." 


AA 


ving, "You're a big boy now. You 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Part | 
Indirect Guidance 


Record three incidents at the nursery school in which the behavior 


of the child or children was affected by manipulating the environment, 


by setting the stage, or by changing the setting of the stage. 


Part Il 

Direct Guidance 
1. Record one incident showing the use of physical guidance in 
Which the adult 


a. demonstrated or illustr: 
al contact to reassure the child. 


cal contact to restr ain child activity. 
following types of verbal guid- 


ated how to do something. 


b. used physic: 
c. used physic 
2. Give an example of cach of the 


ance in which the adult 
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d. used positive expressions. ] 

b. used clear, short, meaningful sentences. . 

c. made a request where the child had a choice. 
d. made a request where the child had no choice. 


i 1 3 Eus raoe- 
e. helped the child become more independent through encourag 
ment or through recognition of success. 


SELECTED READINGS 


" WW k Craw FN 
1. Baruch, Dorothy Walter, New Ways in Discipline, pp. 1-81, MeGraw lil 
Book Co, New York, 1949. 


This reading provides specific suggestions for guiding young children. Sapa d 
the author wrires for parents and teachers, the text will be an enjovab es 
for all persons interested. in improving their relationships w ith other people. : 
2. Commission on Teacher Education, Helping Teachers Understand Children, 
Ch. 1, American Council on. Education, Washington, D. C., 1954. . 
The importance of objective descriptions and analyses of the records aif n 
dividual children is emphasized. Six characteristics of teachers who understanc 
children are presented and discussed. 


3. Discipline, bulletin 99, Association for Childhood Education International, Mar- 
garet Rasmussen, Fd., Washington, D. C., 1957. 


Thi is 4 T srials 
his pamphlet is intended for both parents and teachers. These materia 


should aid both groups in understanding goals of child guidance and the impor- 
tance of consistent discipline, 


4. Havighurst, Robert J., Developmental Ta 
versity of Chicago Press, Chic 


and Education, pp. 1-16, Uni- 
Ago, 1948. 

This booklet describes the relation between human development and. the ex- 
pectations of our culture. It includes descriptions of various age levels and tells 
what skills, knowledge 


. and attitudes people must have to adjust to. cultural de- 
mands at each stage. 


5. Hymes, James L. Jr, A Child De 
Hall, New York, 1955. 


‘velopment Point of Vi 


+ 154 pps Prentice- 
This small book presents an casily 

Although it is addressed to te 

philosophy described. 

6. Wolf, Anna W. M., “What the New P. 
The Encyclopedia of Child Care 
Gruenberg, Fd. Doubleday, 
Wolf avers that a knowledge of how children de 

ways of guidance. She stresses the importance of p 

feelings and the effects of those feelings on the 

will be valuable to both parents a 


read account of. developmental guidance. 
chers, parents will enjoy and gain from the 


sychology Can Mean to. Parents,” in 


and Guidance, Pp. 693-701, Sidonie Matsner 
Garden City, New York, 1954. 


velop should dictate appropriate 
arents” understanding their own 


children. they guide, [his text 
and teachers, 
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chapter 4 


In planning how to guide children, it is 
obvious that there can be no list of spe- 
cific patterns which will insure optimal 
development. We are reminded, again 
and again, as we watch children that each 
child is unique and thar the choice of 
guidance methods must be based on a 
knowledge of the individual child. There- 
fore it is necessary to consider what 
makes one child so different from all 
other children. In the study of human de- 
velopment and interpersonal relation- 
ships, one of the most startling facts is 
that no two people are exactly alike, not 
even identical twins. 

In analyzing these individual differ- 
ences, a recognition of the role of per- 
sonality patterns is warranted. Many 
statements of the meaning of personality 
have been proposed. For the purpose of 


Personality 
development 
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child study, although any one of them could be chosen as a point of 
departure, it probably would be advisable to choose a broad definition 
such as: Personality is the sum total of ideas, attitudes, traits, values, 
and habits which an individual employs in dealing with himscli and 
other people. This definition demonstrates the complexity of the task 
of understanding the way in which the personalities of individual chil- 
dren arc developing. M 
Careful consideration of the nature of personality. will be helpful in 
the understanding of the child. It is especially important to note that 
the description of personality. just stated signifies that personality isa 
dynamic quality. The characteristic patterns of growth previously 
discussed can be recognized as they 


apply to the evolving personalities 
of children: (1) growth is continuous, (2) growth follows a pattern, 


(3) growth is not uniform, and (4) growth consists of interrelated 
parts. 


PERSONALITY NEEDS 


The continuity of personality development scems obvious, Although 
every infant has his own unique temperament 
reacting to situations which confront him, it is 
that indicates the serious 


child’s personality will be 


and his specific way of 
the factor of continuity 
importance of good guidance. Since the 

changing incessantly, those who guide him 
are responsible for the direction w hich it takes ; 
aware of the changes which are taking 
previous chapter, this factor h A 


and they need to be 
place. As indicated in the 
c : as plaved a role in changing concepts of 
child guidance. Concern that authoritarian patterns of guidance would 


affect. eventual personalities detrimentally brought about changes to 
extreme permissiveness and, for the same reason, a middle-of-the-road 
pattern has evolved. 


The continuity of personality development is evident to students 
from examples in their own [iv s. They can assess this pattern by noting 
t j attitudes during their school experiences. 
The dramatic change in ideas since previous schooldays probably has 
been startling. If students are away from their home communities, they 


will be aware of the difficulty, in some instances, of picking up old 

friendships when they return home. Probably, personality. changes are 
> i à anges : 

partially responsible. If these changes 3] 


à é ; 5 are so evident at adult levels, it is 
certain that, with the rapid rates in all kinds of g 


changes in their habits and 


rowth during prc- 
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school years, the child's changing personality patterns will make an 
interesting study. 

The knowledge that personality development occurs in an orderly 
pattern is not new. Discussions concerning this fact and the importance 
of early childhood years in the developing patterns have been included 
in most. psychology books. However, it is of special importance that 
the Midcentury White House Conference for Children and Youth was 
concerned particularly with personality development. From that con- 
ference, a consensus of opinion concerning the orderly development 
of personality. became popular. The pattern of this development has 
been described by Erikson as a sequence which he called “The Eight 


Stages of Man.” 

Beginning students in child guidance need not endeavor to assess 
personality in the newborn infant, but it is important for them to know 
what facets of personality are evident early in the child's life. We can- 
not deal with the two-to-five-year-old child without reviewing what 
has happened in his development before those ages. 
hat the very young child thrives on and responds to affectionate 
son for the increased popularity of 


care is certain, This is the chief rez 
the so-called rooming-in arrangement in maternity hospitals. Tt is an 
accepted opinion that the well-adjusted infant establishes a trust in 
his environment during the carly months of life. This feeling that the 
world is a pretty good place is fostered, of course, by the satisfaction of 
his physical needs. ‘The child's first feclings of security result from his 
being fed when he is hungry, changed to dry when he is wet, by his 
being warmed when he is uncomfortably cool and provided with suit- 
he importance of emotional tone is demon- 


able conditions for sleep. 
strated in the first few months of life by the way in which a baby 
flourishes when he is cuddled and handled with affection, 

During the first few weeks of life, of course, the people around the 
child are merely a part of his enveloping environment, but their roles 
in acceptance of him cannot be overemphasized. Within a short time, 
the child’s social development begins to advance rapidly as he identifies 
the people around him as apart from the inanimate portions of his 
world, and his emotional satisfactions are correlated with the way in 
which they react to him. 

Early in the second year the normal child begins to develop a 
of self. When we observe a young baby as he contem- 


specific sense A Mo: 
we become aware that his in- 


plates his kicking feet or waving fists, 1 3 
terest in his own body is an impersonal response, that his physical 
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self is, to him, merely a part of his surroundings, As the child grows, 
however, he begins to realize that his head, his bod 


his arms, and legs 
respond to his dictation. He is establishing his “first knowledge of 
himself as an individual. 

Thus, gradually, the child becomes an egocentric creature. It is 
necessary that he test his importance in all areas. The child becomes 


proud of his somewhat clumsy motor skills. As a social being he is 
interested in his own pursuits and im 


pervious to the wishes or property 
of others. It is during this time that adults are frequently irritated by 
some of the child's personality traits. Children who are in this st: 


"c 
appear to have an almost compulsive need for routine 


procedures. 


Fig. 1. Sometimes children 
are impervious to the wishes 
and property of others. 


They are interested in doing everything in a certain way. It is im- 
portant that the child should establish an acceptable self-concept be- 
fore he will be ready to move outward to satisfy his future needs. 

As the child's functioning as an individual improves, it is logical 
that he should begin to expand his interests and endeavors in all arcas 
of behavior. This period is crucial in the life of the preschool child. 
Many types of experimentation are indicated. The child needs to 
find out about things, to touch and lift, to fecl and test, to try and try 
again and again. Many aspects of this period in childhood arc discussed 
later in appropriate. chapters. 

"Those who guide children at this developmental level need to be alert 
to their interests, to. provide equipment and materials that will be 
challenging and vet not too difficult in view of the child's skills, to be 
patient while he experiments. An enriched environment together with 
patience and understanding during his explorations are the best means 
for promoting his wholesome growth, 

Personality growth is uneven in rate. As with other characteristics 
of the growth process, this pattern is unique to the individual. At times 
the child's personality adjustments seem to move rapidly toward meet- 


ing his problems, and these times seem to be follow ed by lor 


ag periods 
during which he a 


ppears to be striving unsuccessfully for personal satis- 
factions. It is apparent that, as with other kinds of growth, rapid 
changes take place during the preschool years, that the following 
years are characterized by a lesser rate of increment, and that another 
rapid spurt comes at puberty. Often, when it appears that the child 
has satisfied his strivings for emotional satisfactions in a specific arca, 
regressions occur which are baffling to those who live with him. 


Jimmie entered nursery school at the 
months. His mother dropped by 
notified that there would be a pl: 
the following term. 


age of three years and two 
the school office when she was 
ace for Jimmie in the group during 
é Good rapport was established between Mrs. 
Irwin and the nursery school director, A few days later Jimmie and 
his parents came to the school and Jimmie seemed pleased with 
everything. Miss Edwards, the group teacher, visited with Jimmie 
and when she suggested that his mother and father wanted to talk to 
one of the other teachers Jimmic happily accompanied her to thc 
plavground. 3 

When Mrs. Irwin brought Jimmie 
school she made plans to rem 
paid little 


i to school on the first day of 

r ; ain for the entire Morning. Jimmie 

attention to his mother except to call her attention to sonic 

toy or situation now and then. He resisted their leaving at the end of 
ğa 
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the period but accepted reassurance that he could return on the 
following day. 

On the second morning, Mrs. Irwin stayed for a few minutes and 
then told Jimmie that she had some shopping to do and would re- 
turn for him at lunch time. Jimmie seemed to be unaware that his 
mother was gone. He played happily in group activities and fol- 
lowed the routines with case. Jimmie’s adjustment to nursery school 
appeared to be excellent. During the first two weeks he resisted 
leaving when one of his parents called for him when the school day 


Was over. 

During the third week Jimmie began to cling to his mother when 
she brought him in the morning. He begged her to stay and was un- 
7 said she had to go to town on some cr- 


happy looking when she 

rands. On successive mornings Jimmie became less willing for his 

mother to leave and he hung over the playground fence with a 

forlorn expression on his face. Mrs. Irwin was greatly disturbed 

by her son's unhappiness at school. 

"This situation is not at all unusual. We could speculate that the child 
is le happy after the newness wears off, that he may be jealous of his 
mother’s activities during her periods of absence, that something might 
have happened at the school that has threatened his feelings of security. 
Frequently, what the underlying reasons or combination of reasons 
might be is not clarified. As in other problem areas with children, the 
child will usually readjust within a short time and it is unnecessary 
to probe into the underlying causes for his behavior. During his pe- 
riods of unhappiness, however, he needs support in acceptance of his 
feelings. Perhaps the school situation should be made especially pleasant 
for him in some way until he feels better or perhaps his mother should 
remain at school for a few days until he is willing that she leave. What- 
ever the outcome, it appears that this child is having difficulty in per- 
sonality adjustment at the present time. As stated in an earlier chapter, 
it is advisable at times that a certain child's enrollment be postponed 
until he is ready for separation from his home. 


EMOTIONAL CONFLICTS IN 

PERSONALITY ADJUST MENT 
The interrelatedness of personality growth with other kinds of 
growth cannot be questioned. The definition. of personality stated 
carlier in this chapter denoted that physical traits; current levels of 
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motor, language, and social skills; intellectual capacity; and emotional 
tone are a part of personality. The last is of particular importance. Per- 
sonal adjustments are usually emotionally toned. ; 
As the child grows it is necessary for him to satisfy the physical 
and psychological needs commensurate with his maturational level, but 
he is also confronted with the demands of his environment or "de- 
velopmental tasks.” At all ages the degree of success with which the 
individual can meet these demands is indicative of his happy or un- 
happy adjustment. For example, it is interesting if students consider 
their own situations regarding environmental demands. In our cul- 
ture, at about the time when young people are ready for college, 
psychological weaning from the parental home should have occurred 
to some extent. If the individual is unable to meet this demand, if he is 
homesick in his separation from his family, if he finds it difficult to 
make his own decisions or to assume the task of self-direction, he is 
likely to be an unhappy or poorly adjusted person. ; 
The inability to meet the demands made upon him is no less traumatic 
for the young child. If he is expected to share his toys and to respect 
the property rights of others before he has established a satisfactory 
fee ing of self-importance and personal ownership, frustration is to 
be expected. Or, if the child has passed through this stage satisfactorily 
and, because of his level of development, needs to explore his world yet 
is reprimanded and restrained in this striving, we can again expect an 
unhappy child. Both these predicaments will result in what is mis- 
behavior from an adult point of view. In the first instance, the child is 


likely to appear to be selfish, demandin 
h 


ab 


g, and jealous. In the second, 
is likely to be destructive and aggressive. In both cases, there prob- 
y will be frequent outbursts of anger. 


[3] 


THE ANGRY CHILD 


The most common cause for anger in the preschool child is frustra- 
tion which is often induced by restriction of bodily movements. When 
the child's activities are curtailed, he usually responds with aggression. 
We should not get excited every time a child shows anger. Moreover, 


what appears to be aggression may not alwa s be th 


hurt other people unintention 
have good control over thei 


J at. Children often 
ally. W 

ally. We must remember that they do not 
r bodily actions. Sometimes, too, they are 


merely experimenting to see what will happen. Children must learn 
by doing. 
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Gary was two years and four months old when he entered the 
nursery school. As could be expected, most of his play was solitary, 
but he was an interested spectator during all the activities. Gary 
seemed to be especially interested in Carol who was about two 
months older than he. She was an active child and he would follow 
her from room to room with a happy expression on his face. Time 
after time, Gary would dart toward Carol, bite her arm or hand, 
and then stand back to see what the result would be. The teachers 
soon learned to foresee Gary's biting by watching his facial ex- 
pression which seemed to say, “I believe I'll see what she'll do when 


] bite her today." 


Obviously, Gary's behavior represented experimentation in social 
skills rather than actual aggression. Sometimes, adults are prompted 
to consider only the action and thus to think, *Gary is a bad boy. Hc 
incessantly bites Carol when she is not even playing with him." 


Fig. 2. Biting may be a substitute for speech when frustrations occur. 


Moreover, adults often resent any aggression, physical or verbal, 
which the child aims toward them. However, whatever the cause, ie 
is probably better if aggression is aimed toward adults than TONAN 
other children. After all, adults are big enough to protect themselves. 
If an adult understands the reasons behind the aggressive act, a calm 
attitude is usually not dificult. Guidance methods can be more wisely 
chosen by an adult who is not emotionally upset. Impulsive adults often 
interpret aggressive behavior by children as being purposeful bk 
premeditated. It is worth while to consider cach incident from the 
child's point of view. 

By being aggressive, children often indicate what they are unable to 
express in words. They may feel jealous, troubled, or frustrated. When 
children repeatedly attack other children, however, it is apparent that 
they deliberately intend to hurt. Since it is evident that something Is 
wrong in the child's world, the first step is to try to learn what 15 
troubling him. If there is no apparent cause, incrcascd attention or 
affection may sometimes cradicate his unhappiness. “This kind of 
guidance may be difficult since it is not casy to respond to irritating 
behavior with increased affection. After all, adults have feelings, t00, 
and parents in particular are likely to be embarrassed if their child is 
even mildly aggressive. 

It is probable that an accepting attitude will help solve the problem. 
Usually, like most other problems of preschool children, this is a pass- 
ing phase and can be handled well enough when specific situations 
arise. If the child persists in being aggressive over 
time, professional help should be sought, By 
elementary school years, they usually have learned to express their 
feelings in socially acceptable ways. 


a long period of 
the time children reach 
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how other children will react. 


Fig. 3. Children often experiment to see 


Children, in releasing their pent-up anger, may try to hurt inanimate 
objects. This is proof of the impersonal attitudes that underlie many of 
their aggressive acts. 


Jerry, age five, lacked good motor coordination. He could not 
climb as well as the more agile children, he found it difficult to com- 
plete the simple wooden puzzles at the nursery school. His im- 
patience with his failures in many 
his feet and crying. 


activities resulted in his stomping 


One night, Jerry's mother was cleaning the bathtub after Jerry had 
finished his bath. Nearby, Jerry was getting into his pajamas. His 
left hand slipped out of a sleeve and hit the lavatory. He immediately 
turned, hit the lavatory with his right fist, paused a moment, and 
said to the lavatory, “Well, I hope you're happy. Now, you've hurt 
my other hand, too." 


Seldom can children verbalize these feclings, but it seems certain that 
they must be hurt often by the inanimate objects in their environment. 
Similar responses of impatience and irritation with inanimate objects 
sometimes occur with adults. No doubt, students will be able to recall 
similar examples. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE CHILD 


The child who is destructive presents problems both at home and at 


school. As with the aggressive child, it is advantageous if the feclings 
behind the child’s actions can be ascertained. "That destruction is fre- 
quently unintentional is evident. 

Tommy was an unusually large child for his chronological age. 
He was taller and heavier than any of the other children in his 
nursery school group. Moreover, Tommy had an exuberent attitude 
in all activities. When he entered the school at the beginning of the 
morning period, the slamming of the outer door accompanied by 
verbal “whooping” denoted to all present that Tommy had arrived. 

Tommy’s motor skills were not highly developed. He walked 
with a lumbering gait, his long arms flailing at his sides, His enuncia- 
tion was poor, but he made up for this lack in verbal « 
volume of his vocalizations. Many of Tommy’s activities resulted 
in broken toys and equipment. It seemed difficult for him to walk 
past a table without dislodging some article. He was "all thumbs" 
during creative activities; delicate objects seemed simply to fall apart 


áll by the 
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in his hands. It was hard for some of the teachers to refrain from 


criticizing Tommy's destructive ways. 


Unintentional destruction often occurs, also, when children attempt 
to explore and experiment. Adult reactions to this type of destruction 
must seem puzzling to preschool children. Children must learn by 
doing and it is only natural for the older preschool child to want to 
art. Parents often buy toys that are designed with this 
disassembles a toy not made for this 
colding or some other form 


take things ap 
purpose in mind. Yet, if the child 
use, many adults are likely to respond by s 
of punishment. 

If a preschool girl removes the clothing and pulls out the yarn hair 
of an old rag doll, there may be calm adult acceptance, but if the child 
gives the same treatment to a fragile doll which recently has been 
purchased, many adults will respond ina punitive way. True, children 
must learn in time that their ways must change according to the 
situation, but the preschool child has had little experience, he has much 
to learn concerning the demands of other people. Chalk may be used 
on chalkboards but not on walls, scissors may be used on some kinds 
of paper or even on some scraps of cloth but not on new magazines 
nor on table covers, and it is permissible to tear old newspapers and 


magazines but unacceptable to tear those which adults have not read. 
T hould consider the situation as it must appear to the 


Here again, adults sl 
child. 

As with the angry child, c 
for long periods of time, two steps are logi 


to understand the feelings that underlie hi: 
those feelings, and (2) we should seek professional help if the destruc- 


tive tendency is of any excessively long duration. 


if a child is destructive in many ways and 
: (1) we should endeavor 
actions and to eradicate 


THE CHILD WHO IS AFRAID 
c fearful is another important task of those 
lers. The importance of good methods in 
ssary that children learn to be 
cautious of some objects and situations. The runabout child must be 
cautioned concerning a hot stove or radiator, electrical appliances, 
traffic, strange animals, and other things threatening his safety. Our 
problem is: How can we instill caution and not cause fear? If a child 
learns from his own experience that a certain object or situation may 


Guiding children who ar 

8 
Who associate with preschoo 
this area is great. Obviously, 


it is nece 
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hurt him, he will react with a natural caution; yet it is not feasible to 
allow children to experience injury in order to learn many of the 
dangers which will confront them. te etd 

In the preschool child, interest precedes judgment. Therefore, it is 
logical that we should be alert to their actions so that accidents can be 
prevented. On the nursery school playground, it is not unusual to see 
a child prepare to jump from a high box or platform with no under- 
standing that he will be hurt in doing so. If enough supervision 1$ 
possible, a nearby adult can move quickly and ease his fall. If there arc 
few adults on duty, the piece of equipment should be removed. 

As noted ina previous chapter, long-drawn-out explanations are usc- 
less with the very young child. Consequently, in this area of guidance, 
definite and quickly enforced rules are imperative. Whenever a child’s 
safety is threatened, adults should be adamant in enforcing rules. How- 
ever, adult orders should not be so forceful nor occur so frequently that 
the result is the child's fear of the adult instead of his fear of the 


situation to be avoided, This will not happen, of course, if a warm re- 
lationship has been established. 
Certain fears are like 


to occur at specific periods in the child's 
development. During early infancy, fear of loss of support or of sud- 


den, loud noises is common. Later, unfamiliar objects, persons, or 
situations cause fear. Se 


aration from parents is a concurrent stimulus 
for fear. A common fear at about the time they enter nursery school 
is that of being left alone in a strange place or in the dark, Other normal 
fears during preschool vears are: fear of pain and injurv, fear of ani- 
mals, fear of crippled people, and the fear of death. All these fears, 


of course, depend to a grcat extent on their backerounds of experience. 
Some of these fears can become long-lasting t 
students can trace their present fears to situati 
their preschool vea 


attitudes. Occasionally, 
ations that occurred during 


Many fears of childhood may seem foolish 
view, but it is incorrect to assume that 
the voung child. Sometimes 


from an adult point of 
y are not felt intensely by 
: . it is possible to trace their origin and to 
avoid their recurrence by manipulating the child's environment Or ex- 
periences until he is older and better able to cope with the fear be- 
cause of his abilitv to understand, For example, a pP 
with a plavful kitten may cause the child to be afr 

Fears are contagious. By example 
child. For instance, 


they 


ainful experience 
aid of all animals. 
adults can help in reassuring the 


i if a mother shows that she is afraid of storms, her 
small children will usually react the same way 


ff i l The contagious 
nature of fears is apparent when one observes ME 4 
"n erves small children at play. 
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There seems to be a thrill accompanying the group activities of older 
preschool children in which imaginary things are frightening. When we 
observe them in their play, we often hear remarks like "There's a bad 
old tiger in the shed. He's waiting to cat vou up,” “There's an old man 
hiding in the garage,” or “A big steam roller is going to run right across 
this vard and smash everybody.” Infrequently, children can express the 


lack of reason for these fears even though their feclings are not 


changed. 


Mary and Dick Evans slept in adjoining bedrooms that were 


a screened. porch. After the children had been put to 


adjacent to 
many things. 


bed, they called to cach other and conversed about y 
These conversations often related to the bears who “lived on the 
porch outside the windows.” Although Dick was six years old and 
Mary was only four, it was she who had started their thinking about 
the imaginary bears. One night Mary called her mother to her room 
and said, “I've been trying to scare Dick about the bears, but now 
I'm scared, too.” 


Such activities, of course, provide much of the fun in some 


Hallowe'en celebr 
Adults. frequently cause 
admonitions that must be made 


ations when children arc older. 
fears in children, also, because there are 


to the children whom they guide. 


as equipped in the basement of the 


A supplementary playroom w 
ather prevented play outdoors, 


When inclement we 
the children often enjoyed going there to play. Kevin always rc- 
fused to accompany the group to the basement. When he was en- 


as evident that he was afraid; an expression of 


nursery school. 


couraged to do so, it w 
horror appeared on his face. 

Sires thoroughly enjoyed group play, he seemed unhappy 

to remain upstairs. At intervals of only a few 

“Will the children come up soon?" When the 


join the group, he would shrink back 


when he was allowed 
minutes he would ask. 


teacher would suggest that he 


and begin to sob. e : 

Finally, an interview with Kevin s mother was planned. At first, 
ble to explain his reactions but after awhile both she 
chool director were able to trace Kevin's reasons 
was a flower fancier and spent his leisure time 
He stored his sprays and insecticides 
f their home. Although the cupboard 
lock were of inferior con- 


she seemed una 
and the nursery 5 
for fear, His father 


in his beautiful flower garden. 
nent O 


in a cupboard in the basen 
soard and the 


was locked, both the cup! 
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struction. Consequently, it was customary to demand that Kevin 
never should go to the basement unless his mother or father were 
with him. 


Children have active imaginations. In this instance, it is impossible 
for us to recognize what dire things Kevin may have thought were 
lurking in all basements. 

Occasionally, children’s fears are related to their concepts of time. 
The lack of true understanding of time is exemplified when children ask 
such questions as “Is this tomorrow?” Many adulr-child communica- 
tions could he made easier if adults were aware of this fact. Fur cx- 
ample, when parents leave their children they often state that they 
will be back in three hours, or tomorrow, or in a few days, To the 
small child, tomorrow may be meaningless and any separation may be 
considered as a final one. This is unfair to the child if we consider 
the situation from his view point. Although there may be little we can 
do to assuage his apprehensions, it will help if we can understand his 
feclings. When parents leave young children, 
person with whom the children arc to stay is in the home long enough 
to be accepted happily and that the liking of adult and child is mutual. 
Then a casual leave-taking will be less frightening, 

As in other kinds of child guidance, the adu 
quiet, calm understanding and reassur 
flicts that are encountered daily 
been included here. Other emoti 
later in appropriate chapters. 


they should see that the 


It role should be one of 
ance. Only those emotional con- 
in the nursery school situation have 
onal problems will also be discussed 


INFLUENCE OF EARLY FEELINGS ON 
LATER DEVELOPMENT 


Much has been written about the grievous consequences if children 
are thwarted in early childhood. Man 


about proper guidance that they hay 
real guidance in dealing with childre 
dren to feel secure and accepted, they often have been made to feel 
insecure and neglected. Yer, it is certain th 
to be successfully adapted to a 
deprivation in childhood, 
and teachers should not 


y adults have been so concerned 
€ been fearful of employing any 
n. Thus, instead of helping chil- 


at many children grow up 
( dult living in spite of psychological 
This is reassuring and indicates that parents 
feel guilty even if they realize they fail to 
fulfill children’s psychological needs a part of the time, i 

Nevertheless, we can speculate about what may occur when chil- 
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dren are unsuccessful in fulfilling their psychological needs (1) for 
feelings of trust in their environment, (2) for a satisfying acceptance 
tisfactory testing of initiative. These 


of themselves, and (3) for a 
needs are never completely satisfied and all of us are striving for their 


fulfillment throughout our lives. 

It is not appropriate to attempt to classify ourselves or our ac- 
quaintances as mature or immature emotionally. All people are more 
mature at some times than at other times and more mature in some 
ways than in other ways. However, it is interesting to imagine what 
characteristics an adult who has been emotionally deprived in child- 
hood might display. l'or example, it might be that the person who did 
not derive a satisfying feeling of trust in his environment in his early 
childhood would be fearful in all his activities in adult hfe, that he 
might mistrust not only the physical environment but all people. This 
is entirely hypothetical, of course. Only the abnormal person is com 
pletely lacking in his feelings of security and trust, The hypothetical 
adult who was unsuccessful in developing a satisfying belief in himself 
in early childhood might continue to be egocentric in all his activities; 
he might be trving incessantly to satisfy this need. We could expect 
him to be unmindful of the needs and property rights of others. 

The adult who did not have an opportunity in childhood to satisfy 
his need for exploring his world and testing his abilities might display 
an insatiable craving for new experiences or adventures. Or, conversely, 
he might be fearful of showing any initiative; he could be an individ- 
ual who would never try any action nor propose any ideas. 

It is more realistic, of course, to recognize that some children ap- 
pear to display greater needs in these areas than other children and 

an help in sausfying these normal strivings. 


that. parents and teachers € 
As a basis for understanding the preschool child, we should make an 
effort to know how he must feel about himself, his world, and other 


people. This knowledge will help us as we guide preschoolers toward 
mature personality patterns and may help us indirectly to understand 


our own feelings and those of our friends. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Part | 

‘ho seem to show an unusual striving 
are characteristic of young 
Jusions are based. 


1. Think of people you know Ww 
for some of the personality needs which 
children, Describe the behavior on which your conc 
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2. Describe some aggressive feelings common to both adults and 
children. Discuss the differences in the w 
pressed. : 

3. List some of the fears which you remember in your childhood 
and tell why you think vou were afraid. 


's these feelings are cx- 


Part Il 


1. Give an example in which a child at the nursery school appeared 
to be striving for a sense of trust. 

2. Give an example where egocentric behavior was demonstrated by 
a child at the nursery school. 

3. What specific factors in the nursery school help children main- 
tain or acquire feelings of security and success? 

4. Observe one child for twenty minutes. During this time try to 
put yourself in his place and to feel as he does. Record all his behavior 
which vou think expressed his feelings. Analyze your record for 
evidence of the following: 

a. Do you think this child has a feeling of successful achievement and 
self-confidence expressed through constructive and creative activ- 
ity? How did he show it? 

b. Do you think this child has a feeling of security and belongingness 
expressed in free, spontancous behavior and happy relations with 
others? How did he express it? 

c. Did vou observe examples of the child's emotions as expressed by 
aggression, destruction, or fea 


Describe the situation in which 
you thought such behavior was shown. 
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Since the child's physical self and his motor behavior are more 
easily observed than other characteristics, they deserve special and 
painstaking attention. Here again, we recognize that growth is con- 
tinuous, that it follows a. pattern, that it is not uniform, and that the 
growth are interrelated, Only the characteristics of 


various kinds of 
m most important for purposes of child guid- 


physical growth that see 
ance are included in this chapter. 


We S QE ASSESSING PHYSICAL SIZE 


Until recent vcars, cross-sectional studies of growth and the height 
and weight standards which resulted from those studies were our only 
means of evaluating the physical development of children. Large num- 
| of the same chronological age were measured and 
andard norms were ascertained. In most 
constructed for boys and girls since it 
‘al growth differed. Boys 


o 


bers of childrer 
weighed, and averages Or st 
instances, separate tables were t 
at their patterns of physi ) 
and may be a few inches longer at birth, 
ed during middle childhood; then 
‘sical growth some- 


was evident th 
usually weigh a little more 
these ‘differences become less marked ; 
girls reach the pubertal spurt of more rapid phy 


what sooner than boys. 
mal studies resulted in physical growth standards 
the average Oncs. Their lack of value can 
ave compared their own height and 
listed in similar tables. Most of us 


idual body build are far more im- 


These cross-section 
for nonexistent children, 
be recognized by students who h 
weight measurements with those 
are aware that differences in indiv i 
portant than norms and standards. Two college students of identical 
height will recognize that the weight that is best for one of them may 
5 d or several pounds too little for the other. 
and that a stocky child normally weighs 


ame height. 


be several pounds too much 


It is not difficult to underst: 
one of the s : 
that some standards by which good physical 


Otherwise, how are we to 
are developing as they should? If simple 
are the sole bases for reference, it is casy to 
arents whose child is far below the 


more than a slender 
It is apparent, however, 


ated are important. 


growth can be evalu 
know whether children 
height and weight tables are | 
sprehension of p 
whose € 
children have p 
lop in unique Ways- 
lly during their entire cycles 


Imagine the appre 
standards for his age OT 

Longitudinal studies of 
that individual children deve 
dren are weighed and measured 


hild is far above them. 

rovided scientific evidence 
ays. In these studies, chil- 
periodica 
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of growth and changes in rates of increment are See due a 
viouslv, the best way to evaluate the child's physical growth is t 
learn Whether he is developing in keeping with his own unique pat- 
tern. Children who are heavier at birth tend to remain heavier through- 
out early childhood. A child may not be of a size similar to others of 
his chronological age, but he will tend to m 


position in comparison with his age group unless circumstances inter- 
fere with his growth. 


aintain the same relative 


Several devices have been developed by which professional people 
can evaluate children's growth in height and weight. One of these is 
the Wetzel Grid. This graph is divided into channels on which weight 
is plotted against height. A healthy child will tend to follow a single 


channel depending on, first, his physique, and, second, the vicissitudes 


of his life. Different channels represent children of 


different physiques, 
and the channels are crossed at 


regular intervals by "developmental 
level lines" representing body size. Normal progress calls for traveling 
channel-wise twelve levels cach year or one channel each month for 


all children regardless of sex, weight, height, size, shape, or race during 
their school fife. Thus, channel 


deviations and retarded gr 
readily visualized. Such deviations indicate 
child as well as his environment in order to determine possible Causes 
of growth failure and hence what might be preventing normal progress. 

Parents need to know \ hen professional help should be sought. A 
good method by which parents and teachers can judge whether a 
child is growing normally is to keep a record of his height and weight 
regularly. These measurements should be taken 
the day and as accurately as possible, 
and measured in the carly morning, 
made at the same time in the day. 
measures, he probabl Y 
and measured often, 
the steady increase over 
development, The comp 


and weight is more impo 


seth are 


& Reed t exáitillte the 


at specific times during 
That is, if the child is w cighed 
subsequent recordings should be 


If he is gaining steadily in both 
v is gaining as he should. 


If the child is weighed 
some deceler: 


ation should be of no concern, It is 
a long period of time that signifies satisfactory 
arison of a child with his own previous height 
rtant than comparing him with other children. 


RATE AN D 
PHYSICA L 


PATTERN OF 
GROWTH 
The continuity of 


Physical grow 
as we watch childre 


Y th is certain 
n incre 


and its signs are evident 
ase in size, change 


in proportion, and as- 
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sume differences in appearance. Although, as stated, averages of phys- 
ical size as shown in simple height and weight tables do not provide 
evaluation of individual growth patterns, they clearly 


good bases for 
be expected and that there is an orderly 


illustrate that continuity can 
pattern to physical growth. 
The most rapid rate of physical growth, of course, is during the 
prenatal period. Growth continues to be fast from birth until about 
the age of two years, then continues at a diminishing rate until shortly 
before puberty at which time there is another acceleration. Most chil- 
dren are somewhere between eighteen and twenty-two inches long at 
birth, and during the first year of life will show almost a fifty per cent 
increase in height. After the first vear, the child's growth in height 
will decelerate toan average gain of three to five inches a year. 
Increases in weight are even greater than those in height during 
preschool years. The majority of babies weigh between seven and 
eight pounds at birth, By the time they are five or six months old, they 
Will have doubled their birth weights, and by the time they are a year 
old they will usually weigh three times as much as they did at birth, 
In accordance with the “orderly pattern of growth, increments in 
Welglit then deprese wd most children gain only four or five pounds 


TT ia important ie indey to health, tnerease 
growth, A far ebild Is not 


or, of course, 18 NOU tlic 


cach year, Although we 
ways mean healthy 


in Weight docs not al i 
The important fact 


necessarily a healthy child. 


quantity of growth bur the qu: 
v" 4 v; T" reat 1 nce “sical er Bie 
Phat physical health has a great influence on physical growth de 


Adults who are interested in the welfare of children 
Is, will see that they eliminate regularly, 
and rest during the day, and will 


lity of growth 


serves recognition. 
Will be alert to their dictary nece 
will plana proper balance of activity s } i 
provide beneficial conditions for good sleeping habits. Of course, tem- 
porary illnesses and their complications usually can be recognized and 
medical attention can be sought. However, when it scems that children 
are not showing signs of good physical growth, it is probable that pro- 
fessional advice is needed, Surely. periodic physical examinations should 
be planned during preschool years. on . 
Knowledge concerning physical growth patterns Is important in 
child guidance because it enables us to realize what dramatic changes 
are taking place. Since we know that all kinds of growth are inter- 
related, it is often good to speculate as to how children must fee] during 
these fast-growing years and to try to put ourselves in their places. The 
child is faced not only with the problems resulting from rapid vates 
of growth but also bv the fact that the various parts of his body are 
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crowing at different rates. It is easy to recognize that children are not 
minature adults. e 

Children grow from the head downward. At birth, the circum- 
ference of the head usually exceeds that of the chest; at age two, it is 
about the same; and at age five, it approaches a two-to-three ratio. 
The upper part of the baby’s head is proportionately large for the 
small face and the very small mouth. Head 
infant is about one-fourth of his tot 
will be approximately onc-cighth. 
for the small child to control his b 
the long period of infancy 
try to imagine how 
similar. 


height in the newborn 
al height, whereas at maturity it 
This top-heaviness makes it difficult 
ody and is somewhat responsible for 
and dependency in children. It is wise to 
adults would function if their proportions were 


The absence of a neck during b 
to adult proportions. The comp. 
obvious. The baby’s arms are 
length between three and four 


abyhood also demonstrates a contrast 
arative narrowness of the shoulders is 
poorly developed and will increase. in 
r times before he reaches mature size. 
Since points of sequential development are from the head downward, 
the lower extremities are very poorly de cloped carly in life. The 
tiny baby has small, spindly, crooked legs and his feet are extremely 
narrow at the heels and have no appearance of arching. His legs will 
increase in length between four and five times as he matures, 

It is important, also, that consideration be given to the process of 
maturation—that aspect of physical growth that is occurring but 
which cannot be seen, At birth, the brain is approximately one-half its 
eventual size and by the time the child is about six years of age it will 
have rcached mature size, As is cvident in recognizing body functions, 
the heart is well developed at birth. Pulse rate is much more rapid than 
it will be later, however, and this fact is important in the guidance of 
children since rapid pulse rates sometimes are alarming for those who 
care for children, It is not unusual to hear a parent or teacher remark, 
“His heart is beating at a terrible rate.” It js desirable to know that 
a rapid pulse is entirely normal in young children, 


At birth, the child has about two hundred and fifty bones. These 
bones are gristlelike in structure. Gradually, throughout childhood, 
bones harden or ossify. The softness of children's bones is especially 
apparent in the six soft Spots or fontanelles on a baby's skull. "linee soft 
apid grow th of the brain 


spots in the bones of the head allow for the r; 
- By the age of about cighteen months. 


during the early months of life 
Throughout the body new bones form 


these fontanelles have closed. 
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as bits of gristlelike cartilage appear and then ossify during childhood. 
Thus, there are many more bones by the time the child reaches 
puberty. Fusion of bone parts then occurs so that there are fewer bones 
at maturity than at birth. 

"The softness of the bones of young children is 
guidance because it indicates the case with which the child's body can 
become misshapen by pressure. Thus, a flatness on the back of the 
head will result sometimes if the child is always placed on the back of 
his head; or shoes that are too short will usually affect the shape of his 
feet. The pliability of the child's skeletal structure is apparent when 
we consider how casily he can place his foot to his mouth. 

A knowledge of the flexibility of children’s bones has an aspect of 
reassurance, however, since it indicates that the child can withstand 
many falls and that when breaks do occur they are likely to heal 
rapidly. The importance of skeletal growth is obvious since we know 
that the bones must carry the weight of the body, support the organs, 


ant in child 


signifi 


and act as levers for muscular action. 

The stage of physical growth w hich an individual child has attained 
can be ascertained more accurately by studying his skeletal develop- 
ment than by any other means. A knowledge of his level of skeletal 
Maturation indicates how far he has proceeded toward maturity, but 
most people who guide young children are unable to measure the 
growth of the child's bones. "Therefore, a thorough knowledge con- 
cerning the child's status in other areas of physical growth is especially 
helpful. Only by knowing how children develop is it possible to plan 
activities and experiences commensurate with their present abilities and 
beneficial to their future growth patterns. It is apparent, also, that the 
wavs in which children behave are dependent in part on the manner 
in which they are growing. Periods of rapid growth or uncven growth 
dictate specific types of behavior which frequently are assumed to be 
misbehavior, We cannot understand children unless we arc aware of 


how: they grow. 


SEQUENCE OF LOCOMOTOR AND 


NLANIPULATIVE SELLLS 


Crawling or creeping, walking. jumping, and running are functions 
which all children master in a somewhat orderly sequence. At birth, 
the infant has almost no specificity of movement, His muscular activ- 
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ities are general reactions. His arms and legs twitch and lerk padre 
ently, and his head rolls from side to side. When you touch any par 
of his bodv, his whole body responds. i 

The development of locomotor skills occurs gradually. By about 2 
month of age most children, when placed on their stomachs, can how 
their chins up for brief periods of time. In other words, na ^s 
stage of purposeful locomotion consists in gaining control o ne 
muscles of the head and neck. During the second month of life, the 
majority of children will be able to raise themselves on their arms so 
their chests will be raised and by four months of age they usually can 
sit in an upright position if supported. Most children can sit aes 
dependently when they are about seven months old, and this ui 
leads to the ability to stand with help a few weeks later. After a 
period of creeping or crawling has been experienced, walking with 
some help is possible. 


Individual differences in locomotor skills are apparent and this in- 
dividuation is especially noticeable during the creeping or crawling 
stage. At about five months of age, most children can roll over from 
a recumbent position by rotating the upper portions of their bodies 
and then throwing their legs to one side. This represents the first 
purposeful whole-body locomotor movement, A few weeks later, chil- 


dren can support the weight of the upper portions of their bodies by 


one or both arms. Sequentially, the child c 
so he assumes a crawling position. Diver 
crawling can be observed. These 
dividual children. 

Some children who appear 
ing or crawling 


an bring one knee forward 
sc methods of creeping or 
methods appear to be unique to in- 


to be precocious in their skills of creep- 
move on quickly to attempt standing and walking. 
Other children seem so satisfied with their efficiency in getting around 
that they show little interest in walking until past the time at which this 
skill might be expected. Most infants can pull themselves to a standing 
position by the time they are about ten months old. When the young 
child first stands without support, his legs are far apart and his fect are 
turned out in order to keep his alance. His abdomen is promi- 


5 body in b 
nent not only because of the weakness of its muscles but also becausc 
€ size of the liver and other organs. 


of the comparatively larg 

Usually, those children who have just learned to stand can sit down 
only by relaxing and tumbling back upon their hips, Children of this 
age begin to be interested in stairs and, before they can walk inde- 
pendently, many children can climb two or three steps although 
descending is impossible for them. Some children Walk as early as nine 
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months of age and others who are perfectly normal do not walk until 


they are eighteen months or even older. 
It seems evident that normal children will walk when they are 


ready, that encouraging children to walk is not only a waste of time 
but may be emotionally upsetting to the child. In time there is a definite 
urge to maintain an upright position although often children who are 
capable of walking resort to creeping as an easier means of locomotion. 
nsider the top-heavy proportions of the very 
at his ability to maintain his equilibrium as 
carly as he does. This is an important basis for the understanding that 
is necessary for those who assume his guidance. During observation 
of a group of two-year-old children in a nursery school situation, it is 
| have acquired their simple loco- 


It is only necessary to co 
young child to wonder 


Wise to remember how recently they 


motor skills. ; 
yf two and three years, walking becomes almost 


ent in the child’s sense of balance is noticeable 
attempt physical feats that require nimble- 
child is three, he can usually climb 
age most children can ride 


Between the ages € 
automatic, Improvem 
and it is possible for him to 
ness and daring. By the time the ; 
stairs with support. alternating feet. By this 
tricycles satisfactorily, also. 

, Although most of these sk 
n cligible for nursery school 
The young 


ills have been attained before the child 
attendance, students should be aware of 
est children in a nursery school 
probably have only recently begun to display fairly good body bal- 
ance, Also, it is important to remember that children inn by doing. 
Many of the activities of young preschoolers eun on = id od 
motor skills require their rapt attention. For ramplo; thg P du oe 
half year old child who climbs en the jungle gym W ill usually concen- 
trate his entire attention on the mechanics of climbing, es the 
older child will appear to climb almost automatically id m neni 
porate that activity with some kind of cooperative P ay: ied same 
Characteristics will be apparent when one watches these tread as 
they ride on tricvcles on the play ground. Sim traits are. evident 
When children are performing 

By hoe niei the child's level o SUM be 
evaluated and, on this basis, his activities can be p eri: ane m 
ment can be chosen which will aid him in his growth. t aie N 
remember that there are individual differences m moray per deco 
at all ages. Students will agree that these - mp are aah in 
college “groups, that not all people have similar abilities in dancing or 


In athletics. 


their recent. attainment. 


manipulative skills. 
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Fig. 2. Young children 
need equipment that 
encourages the use of 
their large muscles. 
(Windward School, 
White Plains, New York. 
Maynard Frank Wolfe, 
New York City, 
photographer.) 


The development of mani 
Intricate process than th 
we consider the more 


pulative skills appears to be an even more 
at of locomotor learning. This is logical when 
hoses pe precise eye-hand coordination on which manip- 
l1 € are based, The small infant responds to stimuli by gen- 
sa tenn and pari eye enin de e odi 
adept at Reaching. Epi iE p : n impossible for children to be 
practice in controlling their — eb "fis UY bum s Mad 
ance with the processes of physical Pa ea facts SES M accord- 
and hands are poorly developed. ag 1 At birth, the child's arms 
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Before the infant is cap: ath . 

"s vs Me ment Weine a DE his head to follow an object 
agp malis o iini i s ye interested in a rattle that is hung 
iens rin E r ie wi be able to turn his head and to focus 
evt cen sai E se it is moved. Already he is learning by doing 
ae ee noe sii as sigan in his neck and shoulders are being 
showing an interest in. al Sae PUR toward manipulation consist of 
fima S cs “tie 5 o jets without actually touching them. Soon 

> body movement and the child's facial expression will 
a kind of reaching for an object. This movement becomes 


exemplify 
child begins to bring his hands together as he focuses his 


specific as the 
eyes on the rattle. 
B » nr e e " 

a y e time children are about seven months old, they usually can sit 
ka ; x ) ` A sua a Si 
I ithout support and they are capable of grasping a small object 

A few weeks earlier, most children reach toward these 


ich. hand. 
whole hands in grasping motions. Often, almost 


cts and flex their 
accident, they will lift the small object from the surface on 


as if by : 
hich it rests. When children are first capable of focusing their eyes 
on jr "5 or r objects i ci - 
their tovs or other objects and of grasping them, their grasping 

g g k grasping 


motions are wi cir wW Their fi 
lotions are with their whole hands. Their fingers are extended and the 


manipulative rement is Wi i 
^ mper movement is with the entire arm and hand. Soon, they 
wi + able eta obiecrs fr wc : 
" be able to transfer objects from onc hand to another and to re 
riev arricles hic ar i 1 ` E 
ve articles which they drop. Reaching movements change from 
5 bii zs 
ry to 


diffuse circular motions to the forward reaching which is neces 

" H 9 ` ` 

insure contact with the object. * 
By about nine S 

[ months of ag e majority i 

ge, the majority of children can make 

ts with their thumbs and forefingers, and 

They still are Incapable 

It is apparent that 

isturbed 


d ite grasp Toy emen 
of reachi i precision skills ha 
when s forward with one à 
and thus ee child reaches forw 
y s the other hand and arm must act as 


s been formed. 
arm alone, however. 
ard, his body balance is d 
a pivot for his activity. 
still scems to be nece ry. It is 
ortions of small children as their 
]. Children will be more adept in 
to them. This is evident 
object in front 


»0 d 
hy] ee of the whole body 
P e the top-heavy prop 
handling Me. fam motions is note 
When the e which are placed very 
of himself Reagent at the nursery 5C 
manipulati is a small table. Students shou 
To PEE skill. 
skills Lii e help young childrer 
lend Borders ina later chapter. 
Thus. ¢ unities for practicing the $ 
» simple color towers or form boards are 0 


near 
hool places an 
ld pay close attention to his 
ese developing 
ctivities which 
are perfecting: 
alue for 


A in practicing th 
Children enjoy a 
kills that they 

f special v 
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Fig. 3. Puzzles provide 
excellent opportunities 
for practicing 
manipulative skills. 


M 


Fig. 4. The ability to 

tie shoelaces is a 
difficult skill for young 
children. 


the young child. The concomitant desire for repetition which was 


mentioned as relating to personality development is apparent when 
table and place the discs on a 


the younger preschool children sit at a 
rdination of various kinds of 


color tower time after time. The coo 


growth is evident. 
Since the various areas of growth are interrelated, a plan of activ- 


ities for children cannot be based on motor development alone. Al- 
though eye-hand coordination is an important factor in many activ- 
ities, the child's mental and emotional progress are also important. For 
example, the youngest nursery school children will probably enjoy one 
of the simple form boards or jigsaw puzzles if the pieces are large 
enough to handle without great manual dexterity, yet other similar 
k ay be too difficult. Their failures may not always be due to 
nation but often to the child's lack of spatial 
concepts or to his brief span of attention. However, the child's level 
of manipulative skill surely should comprise a major criterion in 
choosing his experiences. ]t is in the arca of cyc-hand coordination 
and manipulative skills that adults are most likely to expect unattain- 
able activities from children. Resulting frustrations by both children 


and adults are common. 


puzzles m: 
poor eyc-hand coordir 


Fig. s. Dressing 
requires a cbild's 
intent concentration. 


At Christmas time, Mr. Davis visited the toy department in a store 
near their home and decided to buy a simple model airplane kit for 
Ricky, his five-year-old son. Ricky did not seem especially interested 
in the kit when he received it, but this was not surprising since his 
new sled and doctor set had been his expressed desires. When the 
newness of his other tovs had worn off, however, Ricky seemed 
bored one Saturday afternoon and Mr. Davis decided it was a good 
time for the two of them to sit down and work at assembling an 
airplane. ; 

At first, Ricky seemed interested as his father explained the pic- 
ture which was included in the kit. Mr. Davis believed that children 
learn by doing, so he began to tell Ricky where cach piece belonged 
and the order in which the assembling should be done. Ricky was 
careful as he began to put the plane together, but he started to show 
impatience when the pieces would not fit when he first tried them. 
He would attempt to force the pieces into place but his hands ap- 
peared to be “all thumbs” and he began to ery because some of the 
small pieces of wood slipped out of place. Mr. Davis tried to comfort 
Ricky and began to do the more difficult steps for him. 

Mrs, Davis called her husband to the telephone and when he 
returned Ricky was attempting to make the partially assembled plane 
soar across the room as he made appropriate noises during its flight. 
Ricky seemed happy with this game but some of the small pieces of 
the plane had already been broken. 


It is not difficult to imagine the feclings of frustration which both 
Ricky and his father must have experienced. Since growth is a many- 
sided process, Ricky's level of manipulative skill probably was not 
the only cause of this crisis but it was an important factor. If adults 
know that children learn by doing, they will choose 
children can really take part. The ! 
offering encouragement and 
for the preschool child are li 


activities in which 
adult role should consist mainly of 
recognition of success. Simple activities 
kely to be those which are helpful and 
satisfying, although toys which present no challenge to developing skills 
may cause frustration through boredom. É 

Practice in manipulative skill 
quently during the d 


during preschool years t 
aily routines: dressing i 
washing, and eating. Thus, methods of g 
chosen by considering the child's level 
coordination, It is helpful to attempt to ur 
procedures must appear to the child. 


akes place fre- 
and undressing, toileting, 
uidance in thes areas can be 
of development in eve-hand 
nderstand how these c 
For example, adults 


everyday 
are so accus- 
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tomed to dressing as a step toward some occasion or activity that the 
process itself becomes almost automatic. They go through the mo- 
tions of getting into garments without cognizance of the motor skills 
involved, If, however, adults view the task as it must appear to the 
young child, they will become aware of what a complicated and 
interesting procedure it is. When we remember that the child learns 
by doing and that a great deal of practice is necessary in order to 
perfect manipulative skills, we will be much more patient when chil- 
dren appear to dawdle in the nursery school locker room or elsewhere. 

It is good to try to recapture childish interest in buttoning and un- 
buttoning, in how zippers work, in buckles on boots, and in putting 
shoelaces through small eyelets in leather. When we realize that these 
activities are as good for small children and as interesting to them as 
anything that occurs in the playroom, we are more satisfied to make 
the school schedule flexible so that children’s needs for experimenta- 
tion and repetition in everyday routines can be experienced. 

It is important to know just what the child can do when he is in 
a new skill and he needs and wants to practice 


the process of acquiring 
action are important to all of us. 


it. Feelings of confidence and satis 
Good indirect guidance would include such planning as placing large 
buttons and buttonholes in the clothing of children who are at this 
level of development. Adults should watch children closely in order 
to know at about what time they are capable of many simple tasks. 
For example, the majority of children cannot be expected to tie their 
own shoelaces until late in their preschool years. This is the most diffi- 
cult manipulative skill in the process of their dressing. Relationships 
between adults and children can become strained when adults expect 
behavior that is simply not possible by the preschool child. 

During infancy, all children seem to be ambidextrous. They appear 
to use one arm and hand predominantly for awhile and then they are 
likely to change to the major use of the other arm and hand. Author- 
ities differ in their opinions as to the causes of being right handed or 
left handed, but it is certain that the majority of children by the age of 
two to three years have established definite practices in using one hand 
It is entirely untrue that left-handed chil- 
o right-handed ones. It is important that 
teachers in the nursery school recognize the hand preference of each 
"activities of left-handed children may be ham- 
angements arc planned for right-handed 
guide children professionally, there 
»ould ever be exerted to in- 


In preference to the other. 
dren are in any way inferior t 


child. Sometimes, the 
pered because equipment arr 
children, Among persons who 
seems to be agreement that no pressure sl 
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se the left-handed child to use his right hand. In fact, left piel 
mer 2. times beneficial in later life since many left-handed people 
ed ees etn using their right hands. No doubt, this is due to 
Ma Bets lived in an ‘environment planned for right-handed people. 
Ambidexterity is an asset in many circumstances. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL SIZE 
ON MOTOR SKILLS 


There seems to be a specificity in motor skills. “This means that 
children who excel in some kinds of motor activities may be com- 
paratively inept in other types. It is interesting to observe that ee 
who are most successful at locomotor activity are frequently not 
interested in precision activities and vice versa. Probably there am. 
many causes involved. Orderly patterns of development, of course, 
would indicate that children become proficient at large muscle 
ities at an earlier age than that at which they can master pre 
skills. As has been implied, also, personality factors will dictate thosc 
activities in which children will be most interested and, therefore, 
those at which they will practice and become competent. Then, too, 
the level of social development that the child has attained may denote 
which kinds of activities are the most enjoyable for him. 

The influence of phy 
template. 


al size on motor skills is interesting to con- 


Phillip, age three and one-half, was an extremely active child on 


the nursery school playground. He was much larger in size than 
the other children, Although he w 


alked rather awkwardly, with his 
hands swinging wide 


at his sides, his body balance in climbing on 
the playground equipment seemed fairly good, 


Phillip had many ideas for group play and he was always the 
center when the children played follow-the-leader on the slides or 
rode their tricycles around the perimeter of the yard. Indoors, 
Phillip seldom entered into creative activities. His handling of paints 
and crayons seemed awkward and his products were never pleasing 
to him. He stayed with these activities for only bricf periods of time. 
He often moved to a nearby child, snatched some of the supplies 
with which the child was playing, and ran to another part of the 
playroom, verbally teasing the other child to follow him. 
prolonged interest which Phillip displayed with cre: 
when he played with modeling clay. 


The only 
ative media was 
He made no effort to create 
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anything, but he would pound and roll the clay vigorously and carry 
on a detailed conversation with nearby children about what he was 


doing. 


Possibly, Phillip's large physical size made many of his movements 
awkward and therefore caused him to be happier on the spacious play- 
ground than in the smaller areas inside the school. He was the type of 
child about which adults occasionally say, "He's just big and clumsy.” 
It is important to note, however, that physical size was not Phillip’s 
only characteristic. He was the kind of child who seemed eager to play 
with groups of children. He assumed leadership roles on the play- 
ground and he liked to play there, whereas he was not happy when 
playing with creative media. His lack of interest in the latter probably 
Was partially because he was not successful in tasks requiring precision 
and also because social interaction was lacking during these activities. 
children tend to perfect the skills in which they are most 


Obviously, 
interested. 


Jack, a three-and-one-half-year-old boy in the nursery school, was 
small and lithe and quite agile on all the outdoor equipment. He en- 
joyed group play on the playground, but he was equally happy at 
quiet play indoors. Jack liked especially to work with crayons which 
he held easily between his thumb and forefinger. He spent long 
periods of time working with crayons and paper. He joined in quiet 
conversation when children were nearby, but when they moved 
away he often was so intent on his work that he continued to sit at 


the table by himself. 


The conelusion might be that small, nimble children are likely to be 
proficient at activities that require manual dexterity, but we should 
keep in mind that growth is interrelated and that individual children 
are unique. Although Jack was more adept with creative media than 
Phillip, it would be unwise to believe that physical size alone caused 
these differences. It is evident that Jack was not so dependent on the 
Companionship of other children. Therefore, it could be that he had 
spent more time in practicing these solitary skills. 

Sometimes, children who are large for their ages have somewhat 
poorer body balance and precision skills than those who are nearer the 
average in size. Growth is not uniform and spurts of growth often 
cause difficulty since children have to learn to handle themselves easily 
at the new stage and to spend long periods of time perfecting develop- 
ing skills by practice. These transition periods are likely to be dis- 
couraging times for us in our work with young children. 
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Children who are small in size often become frustrated in motor 
activities. 


Susan, a three-year-old child, was unusually short in comparison 
with other children in her nursery school group. She was agile in 
walking, running, and jumping, but she found climbing activities 
difficult since her short legs simply would not reach from one step 
to another on the jungle gym or the ladder boxes. Susan's whiney dis- 


position and her incessant demands for adult attention outdoors 
seemed to be a reflection of these failures. 


The following facts should be noted: 


1. Children who arc growing rapidly need Many Opportunities to 
practice all kinds of motor skills. 

2. Patience by adults is necessary as children experiment and prac- 
tice developing skills. 

3. Children who are learning locomotor skills need lots of spacc 
in which to play. 

4. Providing clay or finger paints will offer the child an opportunity 
to practice manual dexterity which may lead to success with cascl 
paints, crayons, and scissors which require morc precision. 

5. Since physical development does not occur except in conjunction 
with other kinds of growth, it is wise to choosc activities for children 
which satisfy their emotional needs, their 


) intellectual interests, and 
their social strivings. 


6. Equipment should be scaled so that even the smallest children in 
the group can have successful motor experiences, 
7. It is important to try to im 


agine how the child must feel when 
his locomotor and manipul 


ative skills are poorly developed. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Choose two children who seem very differe 


nt in physical develop- 
ment and answer the following ; 


questions concerning cach of them. 


Part | 
Physical Characteristics 


1. Is the child tall, short, medium tall? 


Is he slender or stocky? Is 
he small-boned or large-boned? $ 
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2. Is the child’s manner alert, interested, enthusiastic, or listless? 
3. Is the child happy, vigorous, listless, or methodica 
4. Is the child right handed or left handed? Describe the activity on 


which you base this judgment. 
5. Is the child" al expression alert or dull? 
6. Are the child's eyes clear, bright, dull, listless? What is their 


color? 
7. Does the child usually carry his head forward or erect? 
8. Are the child’s shoulders flat or rounded? 
9. Do the child’s feet turn forward, inward, outward? 
10. Are the child's teeth evenly space 
11. Does the child bite or suck his lip: 
12. Is there a nasal discharge? Does the child often pick at his nose? 
13. Is the child's skin clear, smooth, pink, rough, or pale? 
14. Is the child's hair soft, shining, rough, dull, dry? What color is it? 


Part Il 
Motor Ability 


1. Does the child appear to have firm muscles and good posture or 


flabby muscles and poor postur 
2. Are the child's leg muscles more or less developed than his arm 


muscles? Describe the activity on which you base this judgment. 
3. Are the child’s movements awkward, graceful, light, heavy, 
quict, noisy, boisterous, 


quick, vigorous, slow, deliberate, carcless, 
activity to another? Describe. 


steady, changeable from one 
does he alternate feet, hold to 


4. When the child walks upstairs, 
the rail, walk independently? 

5. Is the child agile on climbing apparatus? 

6. Is the child agile in running activities? 


7. Is the child proficient in using the following materials: clay, finger 


paint, casel paint, crayons, S Describe. 
8. Does the child handle utensils casily when eating? 
9. Describe one of the child's favorite activities which vou think 


depends on his locomotor skills. 
10. Describe one of the child's favorite activities which vou think 


depends on his manipulative skills. 
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chapter 6 


Social 
development 


For at least two reasons, the social de- 
velopment of preschool children is of 
special interest in a laboratory school: 
(1) most parents state that learning to 
get along with other children or having 
the opportunity to be with them is the 
main purpose for enrolling their children 
in schools of this tv pe. and (2) in a nurs- 
ery school, children are observed chiefly 
in group situations. Hence, social de- 
velopment is likely to be the most im- 
portant point of observation. Witnessing 
the continuity of social growth is one of 
the most rewarding experiences for adults 
in a nursery school. As in all other kinds 
of development, planning for and guid- 
ing children in their progress is an im- 
portant obligation of those who care for 
them. 


THE SEQUENCE OF SOCIAL RESPONSES 


Social behavior begins when children 
first distinguish between people and objects. The newborn infant 
displays almost no social response, but very soon he begins to re- 
act to the satisfaction of his bodily comfort. The child's first. social 
experiences occur when he is fed, bathed, and otherwise handled 
during his physical care. Very early in life, individual differences of 
all kinds are apparent. Some children, within the first few days of 
life, seem more aware than others of the presence of adults nearby. 
Possibly, these differences indicate personality variations which are 
obvious at later age levels, Certainly, some of us, regardless of age, 
enjoy association with people more than others do. The existence of 
inherent differences among individuals must be accepted. Moreover, 
as in other kinds of development, we can be assured that social develop- 
ment does not proceed uninfluenced by other kinds of growth. The 
child grows as a whole. Thus, the problem of a sessing social growth 
and planning to mect children's needs in their social strivings is a com- 
plicated one. 

The beginnings of social awareness, of course \ 
to the feelings of security that are basic to good personality develop- 
ment. Practically anything that can be said about emotional develop- 
ment applies in equal measure to social development. As stated in a 
preceding chapter, rooming-in practices whereby babies are with their 
mothers from the time they are born seem to have value as aids to the 
optimal adjustment of children, The pleasures that occur when hunger, 
thirst, the needs to sleep and to eliminate are satisfied are soon asso- 
ciated with the presence of the adult. As children gain trust in those 


who take care of them, foundations for good social development are 
established. 


, are closely related 


At about the age of six weeks, some inf. 


ants seem to recognize the 
mother or other 


person who is most often with them, They smile in 
anticipation of the pleasures which that person will offer, Overt social 
responses are likely to be an cager waving of the arms, kicking, and 
arching of the back. Pleasant gurgling sounds accompany these move 
ments, Discrimination in distinguishing one x 
from child to child, but usually this ability 
the fifth or sixth month. A craving : 
apparent. They 


adult from another varies 
is evident by the end of 
for companionship by babies is 
begin to recognize people as different from the in- 
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animate portions of their surroundings, and when they are awake they 
are eager to watch adult activities. During each successive month, the 
craving for human companionship becomes more marked and vocal 
wailing occurs when children are left alone. 

Becoming a social creature is a learned process. It is by being with 
adults that children become socialized and begin to learn how to adjust 
to social experiences Infants differ markedly in the ages at which 
specific social behavior patterns occur. In ‘general, however, their 
social interaction during the first year of life is with adults. By the 
age of six months, children usually begin to pay some attention to ‘other 
children and this interest increases with age. Children of nine or ten 
months will still be more likely to manipulate a toy or to respond to 
an adult than they will be to make any overtures toward other infants. 

By one year of age, many children will listen attentively when other 
children ery and will babble in order to gain their attention. The 
second year of life brings an increased interest in social experiences. 
Other children become more interesting than playthings, but any 
social contacts are brief. Two-year-old children still spend most of 
their time playing by themselves. This is the period when children 
need to establish an awareness of self and when most behavior is 
directed toward the testing of personal abilities. These young pre- 
schoolers are busy walking, running, climbing, and exploring. Co- 
operation with other children cannot be expected of them. If a child 
is to learn to live happily with others, he must have ample opportunity 
at this time to work out his individual behavior in solitary play. 

Two-year-olds like to be near other children. They spend a part of 
their time watching other children and they like to play near them 
and with similar materials. When a group ‘of. two- -vear-old children 
arc observed in a laboratory nursery school, they seem to be engrossed 
in their individual pursuits. Yet it is apparent that a type of social 
sharing has begun. These children are playing with similar toys, they 
are sharing adult attention, and they are broadening their own experi- 
ences by imitating a few of the activities which are occurring nearby. 

Solitary play is necessary. Adults are likely to be too eager to push 
children into group activities before they are ready for them. It is 
imperative that the individual be allowed to set his own pace. In fact, 
it is probable that the privilege of playing alone should be more 
leniently allowed at all age levels. Certainly, the ability to play alone 
may be an asset to any child. Possibly, too many childhood activities 
are promoted by adults and result in fatigue and frustration. In a nurs- 
ery school gr oup, it is not wise to accept the amount of social inter- 
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Fig. 1. Two-year-olds 
spend much of their 
time watching other 
children and they like 
to be near them. 


action and the level of adjustment as being analogous. Often, the facial 


expression of the onlooking child will indicate that he is deriving as 
much satisfaction from a social situ 


ation as the active participants. 
Certainly, 


he is learning how other people behave and that knowledge 
is basic to social adjustment. 


Contacts between two-year-olds usually are spasmodic and of short 
duration, j 

Jimmy and Clara spent the entire outdoor play period m the 
sandpile. Both children were intent on shoveling sand into the small 
buckets and then dumping it. Now and then, cach child would dig 
a hand down into the sand and let it trickle through fingers into the 
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Jimmy scooped his shovel filled with sand 


buckets. Once or twice, 
ara was playing. When this occurred, 


into the bucket with which Cl 


both children would laugh and then return to playing with their 


separate utensils. 

dren were almost entirely self-absorbed, but their brief 
ings of social reciprocity. 
tomatic in adult behavior are 
nderstand the sequence of 
ractice and experience, we 


These chil 
periods of contact signified the beginnir 
Simple social skills that are largely au 
not possible for young children. If we u 


and recognize the need for p 


social learning l 
allow these two-year-olds to set their own 


will have patience and will rest y | , 
patterns, Few quarrels will develop if interesting materials are supplied. 
When two children of this age want the same toy, of course, grabbing 
and crying are usual responses. Anger is brief, however, and, as stated 
in a previous chapter. distraction is probably the best method for re- 
These children are not ready to understand the 
Hence a sense of personal owner- 
Possessiveness must be viewed as it appears to the 
es is considered as belonging to him and 
bevond his understanding. The knowl- 
j al will come later. 

age, playing together still 


solving arguments. 
values of sharing. They must first exper 
ship or mastery. 
child. Anything which he us 
the meaning of ownership is 
edge that sharing brings social approv 

When children are nearing three years of : 
is simple and seems almost incidental. Social interaction usually occurs 
during motor activities. Imitation of activities 15 common and, since 
motor activity requires less concentrated attention than at earlier ages, 
play of the follow-the-leader type often develops. When children first 
begin to play together, they usually play in pairs. By playing with 
si d then another, they begin to learn that cach child is 
kinds of activity as well as different re- 
í This knowledge is 


first one child and t 
different and that different kir 
sponses are necessary in associ 
valuable all through life- 


ating with others. 


Doris entered the nursery school when she was three vears old. 
She NOS smaller than the rest of the children in her group. Her 


complexion was pale and she did not appear to be sees: She ida 
not enter into play with the other children. On mhe play ground: she 
would crawl up on a bench near one of the teachers and observe the 
activities or, if the weather were warm, she would sometimes move 
to the sandpile and dig with one of the shavels. r! 
Indoors, Doris continued to be an onlooker. When the children 
were in the doll corner, she stood nearby and watched them or some- 
times moved to a table and worked with a puzzle. Her manipulative 
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Fig. 2. Story hour often makes a shy child feel more at case. 


skills were good and often she would work several of the puzzles 
in succession, When the children were busy elsewhere, Doris infre- 
quently went to the doll corner and sat quictly in one of the rocking 
chairs, holding a doll on her lap. During the story hour, Doris was 
an interested listener, but she seldom made any comment and did 


not enter into any of the group singing although her | 


anguage skill 
Was as good as that of her age mates. 
The nursery school teachers always tried to encour: 


age Doris to 
enter play situations with the rest of the group. Quiet 


verbal com- 
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ments concerning the fact that her favorite doll was in the doll bed 
or questions asked of her when the other children were discussing 
some story or event brought no response. Doris appeared to enjoy 
school, however. Her parents reported that she talked a great deal 
about the other children and that she sang the nursery school songs 
often. 

Onlooker and solitary play were continued by Doris during almost 
two terms of nursery school attendance. Then, rather quickly, she 


for Sara, one of the girls in her group. She 


formed an apparent liking 
Since Sara 


took advantage of every opportunity to play near her. 
was an active and sociable child, she soon met Doris’ overtures with 
warmth and the two of them usually were together on the play- 
ground playing quietly in the swings or on the tecter-totters, chat- 
ting as they played. Indoors, Sara often played with two or three 
other children and at these times Doris would resume her solitude. 
For at least a part of each morning, however, the two girls would 
play busily in the doll corner. 


About three weeks later, Doris began playing with Margaret in the 


Fig. 3. By age four, most children enjoy cooperative play. 


same manner but, as with Sara, if another child entered the situation, 
Doris withdrew. She had not entered into group play at the close 
of the school year. y 


Apparently this was a normal pattern of social activity for this child 
at that time. Nursery school social experiences do not need to be in 
groups of children and the fact that, at preschool age, Doris became 
an active participant only when the situation involved one other child 
did not indicate that her social development was not proceeding as it 


should. As children grow, they become more aware of others. Al- 


though, at age three, solitary play still is dominant and social inter- 
action is likely to be brief, children are becoming aware of the rights 
of others and there is evidence of taking turns and some sharing of toys. 


Gloria w 


an active three-year-old. Her language skills were good 
and she was likely to call for adult attention as she engaged in play 
either indoors or outdoors, 


That she was self-centered was demon- 
strated time after 


time when she would call to the teacher, remark- 
ing that she was swinging higher than the 
could climb to the v top of the jungle gym. 

Jean was Gloria's favorite companion at nursery school. The two 
girls plaved together on the swings or 
ground or with doll bugg: 


other children or that she 


with tricycles on the play- 

ies when the children moved indoors. In 
spite of Gloria's preoccupation with her own abilities, it was not 
unusual to hear her say to Jean, “Now TI push you for a while,” 
when the two children were playing at the swings. In the doll corner, 


3loria always saw that Jean had a blanket for her doll when doll 
play began. 


By four years of age, most children h 
In some situations. This increased soci 
stances of aggression and quarreling, 
The level of organized play r 
often amazing. More highly developed motor and 
gether with a flair for imaginative thinking m 
interesting to observe. These children seem to have unbounded energy 
and ideas. They dramatize adult roles and yet are not restrained dn 
making these activities realistic, A large building block aay be a 
racing car one minute and a baby bed the next, Ideas shift rapidly al- 
though certain types of situ 


toug] j ations are usually popular. The same group 
of children will play out the same situations day after d s 
assuming the same individual roles. 


ave become quite cooperative 
ability creates many more in- 
but these are of short duration. 
ina group of older preschool children is 
language skills to- 
ake group situations 


ay, usually 
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Children of older preschool age often boast about their abilities and 
are bossy in directing other children. This is a different kind of self- 
centeredness than that of a two-year-old. That it is of higher level in 
social skill is demonstrated by the fact that the two-year-old in his 
self-absorption is largely unaware of what other children think of him, 
whereas the four-year-old in his self-appreciation is continually striking 
alry or is trying to impress another. 


out at another child as if in ri 
As children play together morc, it is logical that differences of 


opinion arise more often and that they interfere more often with 
cach other's pursuits. It is important that adults consider the eventual 
goals in training children toward social adjustment. Obviously, we 
want children to be self-confident, capable, and self-assured and yet 
We want them to consider the rights of others and to be liked by them. 
Thus, children need practice in settling their differences and adults 
should interfere as little as possible. As will be discussed later, the lack 
of language ability may be a frequent reason for physical aggression 
when disagreements occur. 1 

Certainly, adults cannot stand by and let one child attack another 
physically nor let one child monopolize all equipment, but it is usually 
surprising to observe how capably children settle their disagreements 
and begin playing amicably again. They need much practice in various 
means of settling their difficulties, and only by testing and trying can 
they learn which social techniques are successful. Even preschool chil- 
dren soon become aware that one kind of social behavior will make 
them popular with other children and another kind may cause social 


preschool years quarrels are frequent but shortlived. 


Fig. 4. During 


ostracism. A child learns more readily from the direct give and take 
of associating with other children than in any other way. 

The sequence from solitary to parallel to cooperative play seems 
certain to occur, but it is best to remember that, as in other kinds of 
development, we cannot state that at a given time a child is at a cer- 
tain stage of development. All preschool children engage in cach level 
of social activity sometimes and in some situations, It is interesting 
that when older preschool children are introduced into groups of 
children with whom they are unacquainted, the sequential pattern of 
social participation occurs during the period in which they fecl like 
strangers. As we observe 
he is likely to engag 


l 


a new child in the older nursery school group, 
e first in unoccupied, solitary, or onlooker play, 
ater in parallel play, and finally in cooperative social behavior. 

That social development is not uniform is obvious, Not only are 
there myriad individual differences but the rate of change varies be- 
tween children and within the same child. The little girl, Doris, who 
Spent many months in the nursery school engaging in comparatively 
immature social experiences and then rather suddenly chose another 
child as her friend, exemplified this fact. The socially regressive activity 
of the new child at school offers further proof. When students watch 
preschool children in their strivings toward social adaptation, it be- 
comes apparent that childish behavior is often similar to some adult 
responses, Maturity is never absolute and regressions appear at all ages. 
That this is true is evidenced by the many instances in which children’s 
behavior reminds us of our own actions or those of our adult relatives 
or friends. Most adults display diverse social reactions 
situation and the people involved. 

Frequently, children’s social 
The child who is adept 


according to the 


activity patterns depend on the situation. 
at motor skills is more likely to be a participant 
in organized and cooperative play on outdoor equipment than in quieter 


activities, whereas other children will enter into group activities more 
readily when small equipment is available, 
Ronald was always the center 
ground. He was agile on large equi 


a group of children playing "cops and robbers” or "sheriff and bad 
men.” When the group entered into cooperative play with the small 
blocks, building towns, farms, or highways, Ronald would stand 


watching them. Often, he would resort to kicking at the blocks in an 
effort to attract attention. 


Conversely, Guy was usually 


of group activities on the play- 
pment and always was busy with 


an onlooker when vigorous play was 
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in progress. When the group rode tricycles, pulled wagons, or 
followed each other up and down the ladders, he often engaged in 
similar activities by himself in another area of the playground. At 
's had excellent ideas 


group play with blocks, however, Guy alw 
for construction and worked cooperatively with one or two other 


children for long periods of time. 


Probably, language ability is the greatest asset in promoting social 
participation and acceptance. Social development is likely to show a 
close and positive relationship to development of other types since it 
depends markedly on the responses of other people. The child who is 
well advanced in physical, emotional, and mental growth is usually 
more readily accepted by his peers. Obviously, this is largely because 
means of communicating with them. He has mastered 
shere they no longer require full-time con- 
able to control his temper and is not overly 


he has better 
motor skills to the point w 


centration, he is reasonably 
aggressive, and he has a varietv of ideas for play and conversation 
88 y ) 


Which he is capable of expressing verbally. 


INTERPERSONAL INFLUENCES 


areness of self is a social process. Through learning 
vering how they look and sound and feel and 
act, children develop an awareness of themselves. Thus, the attitudes 
of adults in a nursery school are important to young children. Recog- 
nition of successes will help them to evaluate their strengths, whereas 
exaggerated praise may create false self-images to which they cannot 
continue to aspire. What we think of ourselves influences what other 
people think of us. Most of us do not admire people who have no self- 
confidence or who have too much. Therefore, our task in guiding 
young children appears to be in helping them to form sound self- 


opinions and to accept their evaluations of themselves. ] 
of growth patterns 1s apparent at the age at which 
i school: (1) emotionally, children are 
about their own abilities and to test 


Establishing an aw 
about other people, disco 


The complexity 
most children enter nursery 


beginning to have intense feelings à ; 
the reactions of those around them; (2) physically, children have 


matured to the stage where motor skills are becoming more varied 
y is needed for reinforcement and improvement of 
children have begun to recognize the nature 
are curious to test and try a variety of 


and vigorous play 
these skills; (3) mentally, 
of the world about them and 
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equipment and materials; and (4) socially, children have Mri 
basic ideas concerning themselves and want to include others in their 
experiences. T ee re LE 
We never outgrow our personal nced for social acceptance anc al 
proval and realization of this fact should make us more understanding 
of the voung child. What often appears to be misbehavior is merely a 
trial-and-error method of learning how to get along with other people. 


Ralph, age four, had an active imagination which was helpful in 
initiating group plav. He could always think of interesting situations 
that would be fun. In his cagerness to assign roles and to promote 
ideas, however, Ralph was likely to be bossy. His voice was loud and 
he would scream at other children if they did not respond to his 
directions such as, “We park the fire trucks (tricycles) here and 
drag the hose (rope) over here to fight the fire." Sometimes, one oF 
two of the other boys would appear to be disgusted with Ralph's 
overbearing leadership and when his screaming continued they would 
retire to another part of the playground and start playing with other 
equipment. Being deserted by a part of the group was intolerable to 
Ralph and his frustration resulted in physical aggression. He would 
follow the bovs, shouting at them. [f his yelling were ignored, he was 
likely to begin hitting and calling names. 

After several weeks, Ralph seldom w 
for play. His suggestions like, 


as able to organize the group 
"Let's pretend we're cowboys and ride 
up to the canyon,” usually met with silence. Ralph’s aggressive be- 
havior was ineffective and his facial e 

hurt and puzzled. Eventually, Ralph 
was able to resume morc cooperative 
when he was prepared to acce 
plans to include their wishes. 


xpression indicated that he was 
again became a leader when he 
techniques with other children, 
pt their ideas and to reorganize his play 


Several interesting facts are apparent in this descriptive example. 
Ralph had established a sense of self-acceptance as demonstrated in his 
confidence as he suggested ideas for play and directed the development 
of his ideas. That his concept of himself as a leader was accurate was 
shown when the children were willing to join in carrying out his 
plans. : 

Ralph's rejection by his playm 
used in directing other people. 
process then was begun. When 
effective, he attempted to reg: 
attack. Several weeks passed 


ates was caused by the methods he 
The trial-and-error social learning 
he learned that screaming was in- 
an mastery of the situ 


ation by physical 
during which first one 


method, then an- 
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other, or both, were attempted. It is not easy for adults to watch the 
uses but, as already stated, children 


unhappiness that social ostracism C3 
often have to learn by doing and it is best if adult guidance provides 


merely passive support. This does not mean, of course, that there are 
not many ways in which we can aid children in social learning. Verbal 
suggestion that other children would like to help in the planning or 
would like to enact certain roles in play is sometimes effective. 

The observation of leadership and followership in the nursery school 
provides an interesting study. Characteristics which promote leadership 
at the preschool level probably cannot be clearly defined, but we can 
that children who have had a variety of experiences and who 
aratively higher levels of development in all areas 
of growth will be most likely to be the leaders. Certain children seem 
to have the faculty for suggesting activities and of assuming the 
; g, It has been stated that the majority of play 


responsibility for planning 
during these years involves only two children. Almost always one of 
E and the other the follower. 


the pair will appear to be the leader | oll 
Leadership sometimes seems to be situational, however, Children who 
are leaders in one type of activity are sometimes willing to follow the 
rs when the type of play changes. As has been stated, 
skills in handling materials and equipment arc important factors. Since 
children cannot always be leaders, it probably is beneficial if they can 
j chniques of followership as well. Ralph’s initial 
be extreme self-confidence, and it was only 
his domineering role that he could as- 


assume 
have reached comp 


dictation of othe 


have practice in good tc 
self-concept appeared to 
when he was able to modify 
sociate satisfactorily with other children. 

During the preschool years, children also form self-concepts con- 
cerning "masculine and feminine roles. The home, of course, is thc 


laboratory. where most preschool social learning occurs and the few 


hours children spend ata nursery school cannot be of great influence. 


Phe laboratory nursery school, 
to observe how children are le 
how they feel about themselves 


are imitators and much of their play A 
tions which they have observed or NOE N S ; 
chool age enjoy playing house" and their con- 


Boys and girls of pres e 3 

versations and behavior in this process tell us about their ideas of “what 

a Mommy does” and “what a Daddy does.” These children are practic- 
out themselves and what others will ex- 


ing and forming opinions abi 1 | i 
pect of them These concepts are important to their future social ex- 


periences. 


however, provides many opportunities 
arning to be men or to be women and 
in these roles. Children of this age 
is composed of acting out situa- 
they imagine could happen. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL AIDS 


Those students who do not plan to work professionally with young 
children nor to conduct research studies concerning them have one 
principal purpose in the study of child development: to learn how ite 
choose methods of child guidance appropriate to the growth patterns 
of children. What can adults do to help children in their social growth? 
How can we help children accept other children? , 

Children will be more likely to be accepting of others if the environ- 
ment is a happy one. A happy person of any age will employ more 
pleasant methods of approach toward other people. Consequently, the 
first requirement is a pleasant and relaxing atmosphere. ‘Teachers can 
help provide this environment by being happy and relaxed people 
themselves, Fortunately, most people no longer believe that “anyone 
can take care of small children.” The importance of early life ex- 
periences indicates that only well-adjusted adults should supervise the 
young. 


When teachers enjoy being near children, 


children appear to feel 
the w 


armth of their presence. Although individual differences of both 
children and adults make it impossible to prescribe how we can help 
children to accept other children, some general rules seem appropriate. 
If children have pleasant social experiences, they gain in satisfaction 


and self-confidence so that future social contacts are more likely to be 
successful. Thus, if adult-child rel 


dren are more likely to appro: 
child meets with success, he 


ationships have been pleasant, chil- 
ach their peers in pleasant ways. As the 


will tend to be happier and to maintain and 
improve good social techniques. 


We can help children by providing 
encourage group activities. Outdoor 
gyms, certain types of swings, teeter-totters, and Wagons that can be 
used by more than one child at a time will be helpful. Several shapes 
of building blocks placed where they are easily accessible will en- 
courage group play, whereas if they are stacked one size to itself they 
are likely to engender little interest for group play. A small table set 


with two or three place settings of doll dishes may be provocative. 
Several drums pl 


materials and equipment that will 
equipment such as slides, jungle 


aced in the playroom will 

several children for rhythm activities, These 

indirect guidance toward social growth. 
Children can also be guided by 


attract, as if by contagion, 
arc all good techniques of 


helping them to understand the 
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bip between adult and child is basic 


Fig. s. A warm relations 
to good social development. 


c behavior of other children. Physical ag- 
roup of young children, is sometimes 


Often, the adult reacts only to the 
a good social 


motives which underlie th 
Bression, which is frequent in a g 
an attempt to establish social contact. 
behavior, not to the motives bchind it. We can create 
Climate by understanding and by helping children to understand the 


actions of other children. 

Susan, agc two-and-onc-half, stood watching Becky who was 
playing at the toy sink. Soon, she walked over and hit Becky on the 
back of the head. Becky began to cry. Miss Johnson, who was nearby, 
said, “Becky, I believe Susan would like to play with you. Perhaps 
you can wash the dishes and she can dry them.” 


t occur, these children were 


Petrone the suggested activity did no 
a ee 2T h x B 
de to feel more comfortable in the situation and the teacher's com- 
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ment was helpful to both children. Becky was assured that Susan's at- 
tack was a friendly one and Susan had the satisfaction of having been 
noticed by both Becky and the teacher. With other similar sug gestions, 
it is probable that Susan will gain the knowledge that some kind of 
cooperative play will promote social acceptance. 

Even when children are very young, it is important that they 
recognize the liking and honesty of adults. If children are not injured 
physically, adult support for the child who is aggressive is often better 
than reassurance to the child who has been attacked. 


Joe and Dick were four-vear-olds. Joe became angry because Dick 
would not build a fence of blocks according to his ideas. Hc picked 
up a block and threw it, hitting Dick's arm. Dick placed his other 
hand on his arm and began to cry. Miss Weaver moved close to Joe 
and said, "People do not like to be hit by blocks. It hurts. It is better 
to ask Dick to build the fence a certain way. Perhaps he wanted it 
this way for a reason." Dick stopped crying immediately and 
listened attentively: to what Miss Weaver was saying to Joc. The 
boys resumed their play amicably. 


Manv adults would have attempted to comfort Dick by saying some- 
thing like, “Joe didn't mean to hurt you. He was just unhappy because 
of the way you were building the fence.” The teacher might have 
placed a comforting hand on Dick's head. Obviously, this would not 
promote social learning by either child. Dick probably would realize 
that the teacher's statement was untrue and would continue to believe 
that Joe had meant to hurt him. Also, the injury might be magnified 
in his estimation since it brought adult sympathy. Joe, who already felt 
frustrated because Dick was not playing as he wanted, would be even 
more unhappy because Miss Weaver gave attention to Dick and ig- 


nored him. Therefore, he might feel hostile toward both Dick and Miss 
Weaver. Moreover, 


Joe probably would experience guilt feelings about 
his behavior and these feelings would make 


future social experiences. Poor foundations for 

tween these two children would be certain, 
When children are well matched and start hitting 

each other, instead of stopping them z 


him less confident in 
social reciprocity be- 


and poking at 
» adults probably are wise to stand 
by and let them settle their own difficulties, Grownups in a nursery 
school are frequently amazed at how quickly these children will be 
playing happily again. Mothers will testify th 


at brothers and sisters 
are likely to be fighting one minute 


and to be extremely affectionate 
the next. Issues may become overemphas zed by adult interference. 
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Of course, under no circumstances, should one child be permitted to 
continuously attack another nor should sticks, stones, or other dan- 
gerous articles ever be allowed. If no injury is impending, probably it is 
better to consider what the effects of intervention will be as they in- 
fluence the children’s social learnings. i 

In order to judge how much help is needed to encourage a good 
social climate, we must know the children involved, their backgrounds 
of experiences, and their usual behavior patterns. Since this knowledge 
zan be gained only by daily observation, it will not be easy for students 
to decide when intervention is advisable. Therefore, they should leave 
these decisions to the children’s teachers. If injury is likely, of course, 
action is imperative and students will have to step in if no teacher is 
present. Students should not feel they have erred if they occasionally 
attempt to intervene and later decide this action was unnecessary. Not 
even the most experienced teacher can always time her actions wisely. 
Group discussion in the classroom will often provide ideas for im- 
proved techniques or judgments. 

Obviously, if a small child is attacked by a bigger one, the teacher 
should assume immediate control of the situation. These conflicts are 
likely to be caused by the lack of social success by the larger child with 
others of his age. If nursery school groups are composed of children 
of similar chronological age. size, and ability, few incidents of this 
kind will occur. Some laboratory schools are planned so that each 
group is composed of a wide age range. This scheme is based on the 
theory that such groups present a good basis for observation. by 
demonstrating contrasts of developmental levels. Other administrators 
believe that students can more easily discern growth patterns if they 
rve more homogencous groups The major- 
assignments in 


have an opportunity to obse 1 1 
itv of laboratory. schools provide students cither with 
groups of different age levels or operate with an allotted 
l schedule when students can observe two or more 


two or three 
time in the daily 
age levels pl: ‘ing in the same arca. 

Some criteria for homogeneity for a part of the program probably 
will encourage more social interaction by children. When groups of 
two-year-olds and four-year-olds play in the same place at the same 
atterns of some of the children will appear to be per- 
avior patterns may be affected. 


time, the play p 
fectly natural but other children’s beh 


anized in a laboratory nursery 
and 


ad 


Two groups of children were org 
school. One of these groups had an age range of from two years 
three months to three years and three months. T he other group h 
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a range of from three years and six months to four years and five 
months. When the children first came to school in the morning, both 
groups played on the playground. Robert, age two years and nine 
months, seldom left the steps which led from the back porch to the 
playground. Oc 


sionally, he would venture as far as a nearby 
bench upon which students usually sat, but more often he would 
stand and hold onto the wooden porch railing. Several of the four- 
year-olds were very noisy. As they rode tricycles nearby, yelling and 
laughing, Robert almost always would move to the top of the steps 
and watch them intently. 

When the younger children alone came back to the playground 
at mid-morning, Robert apparently had a wonderful time. He would 
play follow-the-leader down the slides with one or two other chil- 
dren, climb the jungle gym, or make mud “pies” in the sandpile. 


The influence of group composition on the social behavior of chil- 
dren is important and decisions concerning placement of individual 
children are among the most significant duties of staff members. 


Kim was not the oldest child in his nursery school group but he 
was the biggest. He had one sibling, an infant sister. He had grown 
rapidly in height and weight and his movements sometimes were 
awkward. The group members were too young to engage in co- 
operative play but even in parallel activity Kim never played for 
more than a few minutes without interfering with other children. 
He would snatch a toy from a nearby child or simply knock the 
object off the table. First one child and then another would cry as 
Kim’s attacks occurred. 

Although Kim’s interest span was no longer than those of other 
children in his group and he did not appear to be more advanced in 
other ways, the staff finally decided to let him visit the plavroom 
in which an older group was plaving. Kim seemed to be a different 


person. He watched all activities intently and displaved no desire to 
interfere with the other children. Kim's visits were brief for the first 
few days, but since he seemed happier in his new environment the 
time limits were extended gradually. 
By the end of the fourth week, 


: i Kim was spending most of his 
time with the older group. When he ret 


dren each day, he immediately would r 
undesirable behavior. 


urned to the younger chil- 
esort to the old pattern of 
As soon as facilities could be arranged, Kim 
became a regular member of the older group and within a few weeks 
he was a participant in cooperative play as a follower, 
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Children change rapidly and evaluation of the composition of a group 
of children must be a continuous process. Flexibility of groupings is an 
excellent technique for aiding the social adjustment of children. In 
Kim's case, consideration of the home situation in which he might have 
been expected to play a “big brother" role might indicate that his 
nursery school experience should not demand similar standards for 
him. Since the nursery school should supplement the home, Kim may 
have been happier in the older group simply because he needed to have 
the experience of not being the biggest. A happy child is always better 


adjusted socially than an unhappy one. 


Justin, age three years and six months, was the youngest child in 
the nursery school group. He had one sibling, a brother seven years 
stent in his demands for whatever another child 


old. Justin was pers 
had. Usually, he was unsuccessful in his efforts to grab toys from the 


other children and he would whine and run to the students or teach- 
ers. Although he displayed no resistance to leaving his mother when 
she brought him to school, he did not appear to be happy in any 


of the activities 

In staff meeting, it was decided that Justin should visit in the 
younger group for an hour or two each day to see if he would be 
ere, His behavior was very different. Although the toys 
Justin seemed interested for the first time. He 
and the doll corner particularly. He 


ne setting the table with the small 


happier th 
were almost identical, 
enjoyed the housekeeping toys 
would spend long periods of tin 
dishes or using the egg beaters and spoons to mix a make-believe 
sake. Diane and Betty usually were nearby and brief interchanges of 
conversation accompanied their play. 

Justin was transferred to the younger group and, within a few 
nne of the happiest children. His favorite 
activity was dressing up in a full skirt and a woman's hat, carrying a 
purse, and pushing a doll carriage in follow-the-leader style with 
Diane, Frequently, the play would last almost all morning. 


wecks, he appeared to be « 


it is not necessary that we ascertain exactly 
Possibly he had been impelled into 
rough-and-tumble play with his brother and the brother's friends at 
home. Certainly, his school-age sibling might have ridiculed him if 
he had played With dolls at home. We might conclude that competi- 
tion with an older child in the home and with a group of older chil- 
dren at school was simply too frustrating for Justin. The important 
fact is that, by his transfer, he became a happy child who was at ease 


As in other examples, 
how the transfer helped Justin. 
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in associating with other children and this is good social learning. 
When healthy, happy children have the opportunity to play with their 
peers, social reciprocity occurs and social grow th is certain. 

As illustrated in the discussion of qualities of leadership at the pre- 
school level, skills are important factors in social acceptance. Adults 
can help children become more welcome in group activities by helping 
them become adept in using their bodies. The child who has poor body 
balance is likely to be rejected by groups engaged in running and 
jumping play. He cannot keep up with them. Although we cannot 
help a child develop agility until his physical growth has reached a 
certain level, we can help him perfect his skills when that level of 
growth is reached. This can be done bv providing equipment, op- 
portunities for practice, and by encouraging him in his feelings of self- 
confidence. Children can be helped, too, if teachers understand the 
ways in which status in the group can be improved. 


David was a timid child. He seldom was included in group ac- 
tivities and he became a participant only during story hour at which 
timc he was cager to comment concerning the stories. Miss Brown 
was alert to every opportunity to allow David to talk about some- 
thing that would be of interest to the other children. One day, when 
the story concerned a toy top that had been a favorite Christmas 
gift to a little boy, David commented that he had a top at home. 
Miss Brown was aware that the possession of a toy which other 
children desire is a social advanta 
top on the following day. 


In demonstrating the toy, David lost his usual self-conscious man- 
ner and two of the other boys were unusually attentive to him that 
dav. This incident marked the beginning of. comparatively greater 
social experiences for David. x pie 


ge, so she asked David to bring his 


Since the nursery school can offer an e 


. asier type of practice in shar- 
Ing toys than the home can, 


: children are seldom encouraged to bring 
their own possessions unless a certain time is specified for showing 
them. Obviously, it is easier for children to share toys that are the 
property of the school than their own treasured belongings. When a 
child at nursery school has finished playing with some object, he is 
likely to accept the fact that someone else can use it. Verb: 
by the teacher in this situation may be, 
Wagon so now you must wait until Jack h 
The majority of children will be willing to 

Because of adult influence, children son 


al direction 
"You were not using the 
as finished plaving with it." 
accept this rule, 

ietimes are concerned with 
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the misbehavior of other children, not because it is threatening to 
them but because they believe it to be wrong. 


Jerry, a four-and-a-half year old, lived with his parents in a 
student housing area. He had no brothers or sisters. Both of his par- 
ents attended college and Jerry was often included in their activities 
with their college friends 

Social manners, as practiced by adults, were important to Jerry. 
When other children at the nursery school were possessive in the 
handling of toys or responded to other children by hitting or poking, 
Jerry became unhappy: Often he would , “It is not nice to hit 
other children," or “You are a bad boy.” If his words were unheeded, 
Jerry was likely to report to students or teachers that some child was 
not behaving as he should. Jerry needed frequent reassurance that 
undesirable behavior was not "bad." Miss Anderson would say to 
him, "Perhaps Don did not know how to ask Martha for the book," 
or "Perhaps Jean isn't fecling very well today." 


These situations are difficult for adults outside the home since these 
preschoolers must learn to accept their peers and yet their home prac- 


tices should also be respected. 
Since children act as they feel and are imitators of adult behavior, 


guidance toward using good manners can be accomplished by indirect 


methods. Happy children who are accepted socially will naturally em- 
Then, too, adults who 


ploy ple: asant W av S of acting in most situations 
are polite to other adults and to children are setting good examples that 


young children will imitate. Many people w ho are thoughtful and 
considerate in their treatment of other adults are likely to be rude and 
inconsiderate when they talk to children. This must be confusing to 
preschoolers. All learning is slow and premature insistence on good 
manners before children are aware of the reasons for them will exert 
detrimental emotional pressures on small children. “Thank vou” and 
“please” are meaningless expressions unless they are based on sincere 
feelings. Children who are forced to use these words before they know 
their meaning may assume the habit of the use, but they will not be 
prepared in many cases to cultivate the casual and natural diplomacy 
which good social adaptation demands. 

Sometimes children will become so stimulated by group activities 
that they lose control of their emotions and resort to undesirable be- 
havior. When this happens, it is often desirable to remove the child 
from the situation, An understanding teacher may say, “Harry, come 
into the storeroom with me while I look for some new chalk." In some 
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instances, the teacher may chat with Harry about the storeroom and, 
as they start back to the playroom, she may ask, “Do you feel better 
now? 


or “Have you rested enough so you can play with the other 
children?” Children usually will welcome this kind of supported con- 
trol and will recognize it as being helpful in avoiding unacceptable 
behavior. 


Morris was a very active four-year-old. His energy seemed bound- 
less and he played with great gusto in all group activities. Fre- 
quently, he would become excited and would strike at the other 
children, Since there was no apparent cause for his hostility, he was 
losing popula ity in the group. 

Miss Seevers knew that Morris was likely to become tired and 
irritable and she could recognize the onset of a crisis in his behavior. 
Occasionally, she would take his hand and suggest a walk with her or 
an errand to another room. Sometimes she would take Morris on her 
lap and read one of his favorite stories. Soon, he would return to 
group play with a happy expression on his face. 

That this curtailment of activity was welcomed by Morris was 
proved because when some aggressive 
often began to move toward Miss Scevers. One day, when he seemed 


to be tiring, he grasped her hand and said, “I think I'd better go in the 
house for awhile.” 


act seemed imminent Morris 


Morris was learning the self-control that is nece 
knowing how to get along with other people. 


ry as a part of 


Several suggestions for creating a good social climate for preschool 
children are: 


1. Since nursery school probably provides the child's first intensive 
social experience outside his home, it is especially important that his 
time there should be pleasant and satisfying. i 

2. Careful choices of materials quip 
two or more children simult: 
action. 


and equipment appropriate to use by 
ancously will give impetus to social inter- 


3. Children need to feel that adults are understanding people. Adults 
in the nursery school can reinforce children’s pleasures in adult as- 
sociations. 

4. Encouragement and help in rel 
be accomplished in diverse ways. 

s. Since children need to est: 
peers and can do this only 
as little as possible. 


ationships with other children can 


ablish good social relationships with their 
by experience, adults should interfere 
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6. Sensible limits of behavior should be defined so that children will 
feel secure in knowing what kinds of behavior are acceptable to other 
people. 


7. Careful supervision by adults is necessary so injury and repeated 


social rejection can be prevented. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Part | 


Give an example of cach of the following: 
1. A child is engaged in solitary behavior. 
2. A child plays an onlooker role. 
3. Children engage in parallel activities. 
4. Children enter into cooperative play. 


Part Il 


Give examples in which you observed the same child 
1. as a leader. 
2. as a follower. 


Part Ill 


Record incidents in which children demonstrated the following: 
1. Respect for the rights or property of others. 
2. Ability to maintain one's rights. 
3. Sharing with one or morc children. 
4. Ability to cooperate. 
5. Ability to initiate an activity. 


Part IV 


Give an example in which a teacher helped a child to 
1. understand and accept the behavior of other children. 


2. learn social techniques of entering a group. 
Part V 


Record an incident showing how a teacher 
1. forestalled undesirable social activity. 
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2. gave just enough help so the child settled his own difficulty. 
cn : n . . xf 
3. allowed children to settle their problem without help. 


Part VI 


List some of the materials and equipment in the nursery school that 
encourage social experiences. 


SELECTED READINGS 


1. Bacmeister, Rhoda W., Your Child and Other People, Chs. 1, 2, and 5, Little 
Brown and Co., Boston, 1950. . 
"These three chapters describe children's needs and desires for social experiences. 

The entire text is concerned with social patterns and children’s feelings about 

themselves and other people, Parents and students will find this book entertaining 

and informative. 

2. Gilmer, B. Von Haller, How to Help Your Child Develop Successfully, Ch. 7. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1951. 

The author discuss 


s some of the principles which underlie social development 
and describes ways in which adults may help children acquire good social habits. 
Questions which are likely to occur to parents are ¢ 
3. Jersild, Arthur I 

New York, 1954. 


xpressed and answered. 
^s Child Psychology, 4th ed., Chs. 6, 7, and 8, Prentice-Hall, 


These materials describe sequential changes in social behavior. Infancy and 
childhood are stressed. Qualities of leadership, criteria for choice of friends, and 
the influence of the environment including adult attitudes and guidance are dis- 
cussed. This text will be helpful to the student as supplementary reading. 1 
4. Jersild, Arthur T., "Self-Understanding in Childhood and Adolescence," in 

Readings in Child Development, PP- 473-478, Martin and Stendler, Eds., Har- 

court, Brace and Company, New York, 1954. 

The importance of self-underst 
This book would be of more 


thods of guidance. 4 
“Social Behavior of Preschool Children, 
Barker, Kounin, and Wright, Eds, pp. 
+ McGraw-Hill Book Co, New York, 1943. 

report of a research study conducted in the northern United States. 
Developmental levels of social participation and qualities denoting leadership were 
investigated. The methodology and find j 


y ings will be of interest to students who 
plan to do further study in child 


5. Parten, Mildred, and S. M. Newhall, 


development. 
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chapter 7 


Language 
d evelopment 


Although the young infant cannot tell 
in words what he thinks and how he feels, 
his undifferentiated babbling and his vo- 
cal tone impart useful information con- 
cerning him as an individual. The lan- 
guage development of children is of spe- 
cial importance in our efforts to under- 
stand how they are developing. The 
child’s ability to speak indicates his level 
of physical maturation, his emotional pat- 
terns, his social reactions, and his mental 
processes. Vocal language serves not only 
as a means of social communication but 
also of personal expression. 

There are many theories concerning 
intelligence and all of these indicate the 
complexity of mental ability. A study of 
testing techniques of mental function 
during preschool years shows that re- 
search workers accept the idea of positive 
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correlation between motor and social skills and mental status. Conse- 
quently, almost all that has been said about the development of chil- 
dren can be related to their mental growth. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
LANGUAGE 


In previous chapters, the early learnings of infants based on their 
perception of their environment and themselves have been described. 
The infant shows pleasure at the sight of his baby bottle, a favorite tov, 
or a known adult. His early perceptions are based on his sensory ex- 
ploration of seeing, hearing, touching, tasting, and smelling. His re- 
sponses are of a physical nature. He squirms to denote his pleasure or 
displeasure, and a pattern is set by which he perceives future events 
and objects. As his environment becomes more meaningful to him, the 
infant perceives such qualities as size, form, color, and sound. Resulting 
concepts provide the basis for future knowledge. 

Many studies have been made in an effort to establish standards by 
which to evaluate the growth of mental ability during the growth 
cycle. In the nursery school, we are usually dependent on signs ex sting 
in relation to other kinds of growth. When the thre year-old places a 
board across a saw horse on the playground and suggests that it is a 
teeter-totter, we recognize the process of thinking which has enabled 
him to construct this plaything. When the three-year-old states that 
yellow and blue easel paint will make a blue sky, we are assured that 
he is remembering former conversations or , 
sions in both instances h 
communicate verbally. 

Children learn through experience. In 
purpose is to assist them toward optimal status. This means that we 
need to be alert to their present abilities in order to know what kinds 
of experiences will promote their future progress. Although observa- 
tion of their abilities in all kinds of behavior will help us make these 
decisions, the child’s ability to express his ideas, to tell us what he is 
perceiving, thinking, and planning is our best indication of his readiness 
for further learnings. Therefore, it is important that we consider the 
development patterns of children’s speech. 


experiences. Our conclu- 
ave resulted from these children’s abilities to 


guiding them, our primary 
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THE PATTERNS OF CHILDREN’S 
SPEECH 


Specch is unique to man. In order to employ vocal language, children 
must have reached a specific level of maturation in which a complex 
behavior pattern is possible. The intricacy of necessary coordination 
can be demonstrated by considering the physiological processes of 
speech. The teeth which are meant principally for chewing, the tongue 
which is used primarily for cating and tasting, the lips the main purpose 
of which is for sucking and cating, and the lungs and muscles of the 
chest and diaphragm which are necessary for breathing must all be 
synchronized in action before intelligible speech is possible. 

Children progress from vague, undifferentiated verbal sounds to 
specific words. Newborn babies are very vocal creatures, but it is 
doubtful that their crying varies so that it could be classified as a 
recognizable response to specific feelings such as hunger, anger, pain, 
or frighr. Within four to six weeks, however, adults who take care of 
infants probably can recognize the significance of intensity of tone in 
crying. Within a few weeks after birth, the majority of babies learn 
that crying is likely to attract attention. Certainly, children’s vocaliza- 
tions serve as a means of social communication long before they are 
capable of speaking words. Students who have had experience with 
young infants will realize that squeals of delight or grunts of displeasure 
are expressions of babies’ responses to life. 

By approximately two months of age, experimentation with vocal 
‘hese sounds are usually referred 


sounds is characteristic of children. 
to as babbling, cooing, or gurgling. They do not comprise ‘a form of 
communication but rather a kind of play. This play reaches its peak 
when the baby is between seven and ten months old. Babies enjoy 
making these noises and listening to them. Frequently they laugh, re- 
peat the sounds, and laugh again. In this way, children perfect first the 
articulation of vowels and later of consonants. By the end of the first 


year, children have practiced these utterances so thoroughly that the 
foundation for formal language has been created. As in the develop- 
ment of motor skills, growth is stimulated by activity and experience. 

Simultaneously with the initial stages of the child’s vocal vocabulary, 
his understanding of the words of other people develops. Even the very 
young infant learns to identify his mother's voice. This is evidenced by 
his stretching, arching his back, waving his arms and legs, and gurgling. 
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The comfort children receive from the pleasant tones of adults’ voices 
contributes to the trust they feel in their environment and is important 
to emerging personalities. Infrequently, adults who care for infants 
do little talking because they think language is unnecessary since babies 
cannot comprehend meanings. This r asoning is entirely fallacious. The 
way in which a baby learns to interpret facial expressions and speech 
inflections is very important in his learning to talk. Possibly the re- 
tarded development of institutionalized children is related not only to 
their lack of handling but 


also to their lack of other kinds of com- 
munication with adults. 


Within a few months, children demonstrate an awareness of the dif- 
ferences between pleasant and unpleasant tones of voice. This recogni- 
tion of various tonal inflections may be the child’s first experience with 
verbal guidance. Subsequently, Passive or understanding vocabularies 
continue to expand more rapidly than the ability to use words, Very 


young children are aware of the meanings of many words before they 
level, the ability to understand words 


can articulate. In fact, at any age 
exceeds the ability to use them. 

Before children can talk, their awareness of word meanings is demon- 
strated by their gestures, These movements may or may not be ac- 
companied by unintelligible utterances, : 


Betty was nine months old. Her 


took Betty for a walk in the afternoon. Whenever Mrs, Evert would 


remark, “I think we'll go fora walk now,” Betty would begin waving 
her hand as if to say, “Bye-bye.” 


mother, Mrs. Evert, frequently 


Young children often use gestures to indicate their desires and some- 
times they continue 


to rely on these motions long 
of using words. 


after they are capable 


Margo was two years and four months old. She seemed to enjoy 
nursery school, but she did not talk. When she wanted a toy or à 


book that was beyond her reach, she would point to the object and 
usually a student or a teacher would procure it for her. 


When it was time to put on her outdoor clothing, Margo would 
stand by her locker and her eyes would seem to beseech an If no 
adult approached, Margo would take her snowsuit out of the locker 
and tug at an adult while she extended the garment in front of her. 
That she was capable of talking Was proved 


sae by her one-word sen- 
tences when she could elicit attention in no oth 


er way. 
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The beginnings of children’s speaking vocabularies are difficult to 
recognize. Whether children under one vear of age imitate adult speech 
as to specific words is controversial. It is probable that they do imitate 
sounds. Perhaps their babblings resemble meaningful sy lables closely 
enough to permit erroncous interpretation. Doubtless, individual dif- 
ferences in age at the onset of vocal language are great. Moreover, 
parents are likely to recognize meaningful words or to attribute mean- 
ing to utterances before outsiders could do so. In our efforts to learn 
how children develop, it is not so important that we know when 
abilities will occur as that we recognize these levels of development and 
are aware of the sequence of changes to be expected. 

As stated previously, children's language responses change from un- 
differentiated to specific. Obviously, there also is an evolution from 
unintelligible speech to meaningful articulation. Without knowledge 
of the specific sequence of language development, wc could foresee 
that the child’s first words would be nouns. The child’s emotional needs 
and the stages in his personality development were discussed in a 
previous chapter which indicated that voung children are occupied 
with establishing an understanding of their environment, Consequently, 
first of all, they learn the names “of things. 

Children gain a sense of security and trust by being made com- 
fortable and. by being handled affectionately by ‘adults. They extend 
this feeling. of belonging by their increasing know ledge of people, 
themselves, and inanimate objects. As in other kinds of dev clopment, 
extensive practice is necessary. Sometimes, adults become bored or 
irritable when young children repeat the names of objects again and 
again. Patience is more casily attained when we realize that naming 
is an important foundation for the child’s later adjustment. It is good 
to remember that in order to learn children need much practice. 
Repetition in this stage of language development parallels the ritualism 
of activity which children find so satisfying at about the same chrono- 
logical age. Probably, the ability to name objects can be promoted by 
adults who are wW illing to provide the names of items that are of interest 
to children. Children comprehend slowly that ev erything has a name 
and their ability to name things appears to give them satisfaction and 
confidence, 

Occasionally, young children are fascinated by identifying them- 
selves by name. Possibly, this demonstrates their attempts to ‘identify 
themselves as apart from other people and objects. Certainly, it indi- 
cates proof of the increasing egocentricity of late infancy. As stated 
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previously, children need to develop good self-concepts, so it is not sur- 
» i S . . p a 
prising that most preschool language is egocentric in nature. Through- 
Bit =) h D UD 5 
out these years, children talk about themselves 


and to themselves. They 
are concerned primarily with their own thoughts and interests. Their 


sentences are likely to contain a predominance of their own names and, 


later, the pronouns, I, me, and mine, are characteristic. Morcover, this 
is natural since they have not learned the v 
other people. 


The interrelatedness of various kinds of 


alue of cooperation with 


development is especially 
apparent as children's linguistic abilities mature, When 
skills are being mastered, there usually 
language skills as if learning to st 
requiring the major portion of the 
dren become more active and ale 
however. 


locomotor 
occurs a period of slow gain in 
and upright and to walk must be 
child's interest and energy. As chil- 
rt and as their experiences widen, 
» more objects become important to them. 
they capable of identifying more items by n 
understand and express more than 
spoken word signifies full sen 
child who says, “doll,” 


Thus, not only are 
ame but they begin to 
mere identification. Often, one 
tence meaning. For example, the young 


may indicate by tonal inflection and actions one 
of two or more meanings: “There is a doll,” “Give me the doll,” or 
“You take the doll.” To the adult who knows the child, this one word 
becomes a functionally complete sentence, 

soon appear. Examples of these are: “D 
and “Dolly nice.” Obviously, 
plete. d 


Verbs or action words n 
more active 
increase thei 


mple two-word sentences 
addy sleep,” "Mamma bye-bye,” 
these sentences are structurally incom- 


aturally come into use 
and his experiences more y 
r vocabularies, their 
this lends impetus to 


at which children 


as the child becomes 
aried. Obviously, as children 
knowledge of things is increased and 
further linguistic learning, Regardless of the time 
à first begin to talk, language skills are acquired 
rapidly. Vocabulary increases of from five hundred to six hundred 
words a year occur. As in other areas of development, the preschool 
years comprise a period of rapid change. 

With increase in age, there is n 


« an Increase in the length of sentences 
and in their structural complexity. Young children use many declara- 


tive sentences and many imperative ones. Althou 
comprise the Majority of language usage during 
plex and compound sentences are not uncommon, 
in linguistic skill are apparent at all age levels 
those who guide young children are aware c 


gh simple sentences 
preschool years, com- 
Individual differences 
and it is important that 
of the Progress of each 
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child. It is not easy to assess vocabulary size and word usage unless 
are kept. A quiet child is often believed to be retarded 
and a talkative child can be mistaken for a pre- 


accurate records 
in language ability 
cocious one. 


t four-year-old, She appeared to be ac- 


Alice was an active, aler 
Her conversations with adults were 


cclerated in language skills. 
always interesting, their content seemed to be beyond the level of 
her chronological age. Moreover, Alice was extremely talkative. She 
never was at a loss for words and her ability to communicate with 


ade her a leader in their activities. 
assigned the recording of 
ssive 


other children m 

Students at the nursery school were 
children's language usage for brief periods of time on succe 
days. Sometimes, it was difficult for them to write rapidly enough to 
record all of Alice's statements. When the number of different words 
used and the average sentence length and structure were computed, 
however, it became evident that Alice's language skill was no more 
advanced than that of several other children in the nursery school 


group. 


Children, at about three years of age, begin to besiege adults with 
every conceivable object and event. Not all of 
for information, although the majority of them 
esire to learn. Some questions are devices for 
a child really desires information, 


questions regarding 
these questions are 
do reflect the child’s d 
attention getting. Of course, when 
it should be given readily. It is important, however, that explanations 
are brief, simple, and in terms of the child’s ability to understand. 
Complex explanations or the use of scientific terms can be either so 
boring to children or so meaningless that they may be discouraged in 
making future queries. 

Adults who know individual children soon become aware when 
questions are asked in order to gain attention. These usually can be 
decreased or eliminated when the child is made to feel sufficiently se- 
cure and loved or when other causes for his emotional need are clim- 
inated. Sometimes, children ask questions in order to tease adults. Wise 
methods for handling this situation depend on the experiences and 
personalities of the adult and the child involved. If rapport is good and 
the child is an older preschooler, these occasions may create humorous 
cua bns seems apparent in the teasing, it is advisable to look 

er ly ing causes. 
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THE SOCIAL VALUE OF LANGUAGE 


Man is characteristically social and formal language is unique to 
man. Therefore, it would appear logical that language skill and so- 
ciability are closely related at all age levels. Because the majority of the 
language employed by very young children is egocentric, there might 
be a tendency to discount its social significance. However, since lan- 
guage is used as a means of communication and even the remarks of 
very young children usually are addressed to other people, its social 
nature is evident. 

Very early in life, when infants cry in order to gain attention, they 
learn the value of vocalization as a means toward social experience and 
this learning is reinforced as they mature. The ability of older infants 
to differentiate between pleasant and unpleasant tones of voice used 
by adults probably denotes their first un 
ceptance or rejection. Thus, even th 
vocabulary has a definite bearing 

When children first begin to 
patterns consist mainly of n 


derstanding of social ac- 
€ child's passive or comprehending 
on his social development. 

use vocal la 


nguage and their speech 
aming things, sometimes they appear to 
enjoy these utterances merely because of the sounds they create. In- 


creased enjoyment is evident, however, when adults show approval in 
some manner. Doubtless, these children are learning the social value 
of language. 


Social intimacy in the a 
becomes more verbal. Some adults remark th. 
joy infants, that they feel more at e 
Although other kinds of tent contribute to this change in 
rapport, probably language and the understanding of words are the 
most influential factors, TI ility "stand and use language is 
the basis for adult-child a ild-child companionship. S 

The guidance of children by adults is a social process for two rea- 
sons; (1) adult-child relationships at home 
large part of children's soci 
guidance is to help children | 
at present and in the future, 
tion for child guid 


dult-child relationship increases as the child 
at they do not really en- 


ase with somewhat older children. 
developn 


and 
al experiences, and (2 
earn to live happily wi 
Obviously, | 
ance. Until children 


can understand What adults say 
to them, they must be handled much as objects are Manipulated and 
only a crude level of social interaction exists. Sin 


ce understanding vo- 
and exceed the use of w z 


ildren can understand 
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what is said to them before they are capable of replying. This is par- 
ticularly important in child guidance practices. 

Adult language, from the child’s viewpoint, seems to be predom- 
inantly composed of orders and directions. It is wise to remember that 
preschool children often are unable to express their feelings or the 
reasons which underlie their failure to conform to adult expectations. 
Understanding adults will try to imagine what children would say in 
their own defense. Too often, misbehavior and apparent rebellion may 
be caused by poor language skills. Adults who have experienced the 
temporary loss of their voices will find it easy to sympathize with 
children’s frustrations in this respect. Also, it is certain that children 
do not understand verbal directions. 
age in children's groups cannot be over- 
l of growth must be acknowledged. 
- ions 


frequently simply 

The social value of langu 
emphasized. Again, the complexity 
Children's language and their behavior compose the overt expres 
of their levels of development. We cannot conclude that these are the 
only causes of social acceptance OF rejection, but we can be certain 
that. performance in speech and activity denote the social status of 
children who play in a solitary or parallel 
cceptable to their peers if they are 


children, Even young 
fashion seem happier and more a 
capable of expressing themselves verbally. 

Carl, Dottie, and Jim who were members of a young nursery 
school group were sitting near each other playing with pans, cups, 
and spoons in the sandpile. Infrequently, one of the children would 
pick up a spoon that one of the others had discarded, but there was 

associative play. As Carl played, he said, “I'm 
gonna make a pie" "Big pic,” “Big pic. He smiled as he talked. 
Dottic stopped now and then to listen to Carl and to watch him, 
Sometimes, she would repeat, “Pie, big pic. They would both laugh 
and then resume their play. Meanwhile, Jim sat ncarby digging. He, 
too, would stop and smile as he watched them, but he did not speak 
and Dottic and Carl seemed unaware of his presence. 


no other evidence of 


older, their social status seems increasingly de- 
When for some reason language develop- 


an be especially difficult for a child 


As children grow 
pendent on language skills. 
ment is retarded, social rejection [o 
to accept. 
ighted child at the nursery school, She 
5 decidedly retarded in language 


ars old, most of her speech con- 


Marilyn was a partially s 
was robust, alert, and agile but 
ability. Although she was four ye 
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sisted of naming objects and toys Marilyn was very eager to play 
with the other children. This desire was demonstrated when she 
followed them, saying, “Boy, boy,” or calling to a child by name 
when others did so. Her language made it impossible for her to enter 
into the dramatic play in which the group engaged. During cach 
play period, her overtures were repulsed because of her lack of com- 
municative skill. After awhile, she would retire to solitary play ina 
swing or in the sandpile with a sad expression on her face. 

Marilyn was referred to a speech clinic and her 
expression was rapid. As a result, within a few 
accepted member of the group, 


progress in verbal 
months she was an 


Had the teachers in this instance been less discerning, this child’s 
visual handicap might have been blamed for her rejection by her peers, 
whereas it had been only an indirect cause in that it had prevented her 
from having the complex audio-visual experiences of normal children. 


It is imperative that adults watch children carefully in order to under- 
stand them. 


FAQGQTUORS WHICH 


INFLUENCE 
LANGUAGE 


DEVELOP MENT 
Obviously, it is necessary for 
level of physical matur 
many other factors are influential., 


ability to perceive clearly and the r 


children to | 


Mave reached a certain 
ation before the 


y are capable of specch. Also, 
These include the child's individual 


ecognition of the meanings of words. 
Some studies indicate, also, that girls are usually superior to boys in 


language ability during preschool Years and that children from higher 
socio-economic levels are likely to be more advanced in language 
skills than those from the lower income groups, als 
that bilingualism in the home m à 
cabulary development, 

The child's placement in the f. 
verbal ability, Certainly, 
those with whom he as 
children’s speech ex 
tions. Siblings several 
encourage languag: 
children to talk 
are interested, 

Frequently, 


It is possible, also, 
ay serve as a retarding influence in vo- 
amily group m 
his development 
associates, Slightly 
periences by ' 
years older m 
c development t 


ay play a role in his 
in this area is influenced by 
older siblings m 
g 
monopolizi 
polizing 
ay have the s; 
y providing 
simply because there 


ay discourage 
adult-child conversa- 


ame effect or they may 


More opportunities for 


are more people at home who 


twins are somewhat retarded in language development 
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ising when we consider that the companionship that 
ach other may mean that there is less reason for 
ate with other people. In some cases, twins seem 
ach other through gestures or incomprehensible 
and in their close companion- 


This is not surpr 
twins provide for c 
trying to communic: 
to communicate with ¢ 
words which they have learned to underst 
ship. f 

Children’s total adjustment p 


Not only must a certain stage of physiologic 
and lips have been reached, but these 


condition. The social implications of 


speech have been discussed on previous pages. Children need to be able 
to communicate not only to share their ideas but also to elicit informa- 
tion and to avoid misunderstandings. Certainly, the child’s desire for 
social interaction is a motivating factor. As he gains social experience, 
he has more opportunities for practice in verbal communication and 
ience in turn promotes his social adaptation so that 
learning pattern is created. 

] who is rejected socially has fewer opportu- 
he will develop less language skill. This is 
likely to retard his social development. Children need to be able to 
desires, their troubles and their doubts, Lan- 
from emotional tensions. If children cannot 
1, they cannot be happy children. 

i skill and, like other skills, it must be 
hildren, it is important that we provide 
Children need to be able to hear, to 
reanings. Consequently, the richer 
d the child’s experiences, the more rapid his language 
The more diverse his contacts with other people, 
he will understand the world about him 


atterns influence their ability to talk. 
al maturation and control 


of breathing, larvnx, tongue, 
mechanisms must be in healthy 


this scope of exper 
à beneficial, circular 

Conversely, the chilc 
nities to talk and, therefore, 


express their needs and 
guage provides releases 
make themselves understood 

The use of language is 4 
learned, In guiding young € 
opportunities for them to learn. | 
say words, and to understand their n 
and more varic 
growth will bc. 


Objects, and ideas, the better 
will have to talk about. 
at children's inaccuracies of identi- 


a young child who is familiar with a family pet 
oc. From the knowledge, he may generalize 
that anything with fur is à dog. Touching a visitor's coat collar may 
[ y * This child will need to learn that not 
ys and also that not all dogs arc alike 


and the more he 

Sometimes, adults 
fication. For example. 
may learn that it is a dog. 


are amused 


occasion the statement, "Dog. 


all fur-bearing objects are do: 
c avior. 
rate comprehension and verbal expres- 
children learn. Language 


cither in appearance or beha When we consider how much ex- 


perience is necessary for accu 
sion, it is amazing how quick 
development depends on accur 


ly preschool 
ate conceptual understanding. 
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A rich environment, of course, includes varied experiences in con- 
versing with other people. Adults should be ready to listen to what 
children say because this attention teaches the child 
portant and useful. In the home, adults should talk to children when- 
ever the Opportunity occurs and should encourage children to talk. 
Childhood is an exciting time, full of new experiences, 
always plenty to talk about if we encourage children to 

Sometimes, we are so eager to hurry 
not allow children time to speak. 
courage talking by children bec 
supply their needs, 


that speech is im- 


Thus, there is 
do so. 

on to other things that we do 
Frequently, also, adults fail to en- 
ause they interpret their gestures and 
and speech becomes unnecessary. 

Betty was two-and-one-half 
and two older siblings, Barb: 
Betty did not talk. She was 
roundings, but it w 


years old. She lived with her parents 
ara, age five, and Harry, age seven. 
a happy child, interested in her sur- 
as not necessary for her to speak because all of 
her wishes were anticipated, Possibly Barbara and Harry, who were 
both vociferous, presented such keen competition that it seemed 
useless from Betty’s point of view to interrupt. 
Betty's parents became worried 

and, although she was 
sulted the director, 
aside certain times i 
and that she talk 
Betty's mother th 


of disappointmen 


about her lack of language ability 
not enrolled in thc nursery school, they con- 
Mrs. Evans suggested that Betty's mother set 
n each day when Betty and she could be alone 
to Betty about a variety of things. She cautioned 
at she should not become imp 
t if Betty continued her silen 
In addition, Mrs, Evans stated her belief th 
couraged to talk if her 
example, she suggested th 
Parents should pretend 
Evans believed that as B 
what she wanted she 
nursery school direct 
might be slow, 


atient nor show signs 
ce. 

at Betty might be en- 
wants were not fulfilled so quickly. For 
at, if Betty wanted help with her boots, her 
not to understand what she desired. Mrs. 
etty became impatient and was ed to say 
would begin to have reason for speaking. The 
or again warned Betty parents that progress 


The outcome of the plan of guidance desc 
gratifying. Before Many weeks, Betty 
beginning to find words useful. Motivation is in 
tion of verbal skill. Why 
siblings, and teachers anticip 
tures? 


ribed in this example was 
h not loquacious, was 


3 althoug 
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are not to be interrupted, there should be many opportunities for casual 
conversation between adults and children. Too often, people who 
would never think of refusing to answer another adult will ignore 
children’s efforts at conversation or will even indicate that refraining 
from speech is virtuous. Here again, we should realize that children 
need practice and we can make the learning of communicative skills 
pleasurable. Frequently, children talk to themselves or chant as they 
play with their toys. These monologues should not be discouraged. 
Such freedom of ‘expression normally will be transferred to social 
occasions. 

When grownups talk to children, they should take time to speak 
slowly and distinctly. Errors in children’s speech may be the result of 
misunderstanding. Many humorous stories are told which exemplify 


these misunderstandings by children. Adults are so accustomed to inter- 
is of their own experiences and compre- 


are when misunderstandings occur. 
ary is not limited to preschool 


preting meanings on the 
hension that they are not always aw 

This incorrect learning of vocabul 
experience. A few years ago, 
Vocabulary achievement test to h 


a fourth grade teacher administered a 
er pupils. One multiple choice defini- 


Fig. 1. When adults are 
attentive to what children 
say, children learn that 
Speech is important and 
useful. (W "indszard 
School, White Plains, 
New York. Maynard 
Frank Wolfe, 
photographer.) 


Fig. 2. Adults should t 


alk to children whenever the o 


Pportunity occurs so 
that children c. 


an learn the value of conversation. 


tion pertained to the m 
the students chose the 
would not appear to be a coincidence, the 
what might have been Misunderstood in the 


conclusion would be that she had said something sometime that made 
her students think that “idiot” and “treaty” 


mean the same. No doubt, 

adults leave these false impressions with children but are often unaware 
that they have done so. 

Since preschool childre 

and activities, correct te 


eaning of the word, treaty, A large Majority of 
word, idiot, as a synonym. Since the results 
“te cher was puzzled as to 
classroom discussion, The 


n are learning that words symbolize objects 
rms should be used, `i 

minology and correct pronunciation during tl 
children to increase their vocabularies more ra 
because they will have fewer bad speech h 
adults are aware that “baby talk” serves no 
person speaking appear ridiculous, yet m 
so rapidly and to enunciate so c 


Learning Correct ter- 
aese years will permit 
Pidly in later childhood 
abits to break, Tod 
purpose except to 1 
any 
arclessly th 


ay, most 
nake the 
of us are likely to speak 
at children gain erroneous 
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ideas of pronunciation and meaning. Grownups who have listened to 
a group of people conversing in an adjoining room can realize how 
adult conversations must sound to children. Much adult talking, no 
doubt, scems to consist of meaningless sounds. . 

As has been stated, the repetition of nonsense sounds is an important 
part of the prespeech pattern of the very young child. Later, adults can 
wir speaking skills by joining them 
al to hear children repeat words that 


encourage children to improve tl 
in play with words. It is not unusu 
are descriptive of their activities. 
and three months, was playing in the sand- 
As she played, she repeated in a sing- 
Dig, dig, dig the sand." Miss 
“Dig, dig, dig the sand. 


Janet, age two years 
pile with a pan and a spoon. 
song voice, “Dig, dig, dig the sand, 
Clayton, who stood nearby, quietly said, 
Pour, pour, pour the sand, Scoop, scoop, scoop the sand.” Soon 


Janet was accompanying her teacher in these utterances. 


This two-year-old not only heard new symbols used for her activity 
but she had the opportunity to use them herself. 

Children necd to be encouraged in their feelings regarding their 
ability to talk. Feelings of competence to express their ideas verbally 
Will promote an increased interest in talking. As in other arcas of 
guidance, pressure to enunciate properly should be withheld until 
children have had practice. When they are learning to talk, it is 


natural for them to pronounce some sounds incorrectly. 
months old, substituted incorrect 
en, when he and his mother were 
“Whar is your name, little 
and sav, “Wawunz.” Usu- 
or twice and Lawrence's 


Lawrence, two years and four 
sounds for several consonants. Oft 


shopping, someone would say to him, 
boy?" Lawrence would look up, smiling, 
ally the adult would repeat the question once 


Mother finally would state his name. ] 
One day, when Lawrence was almost three, he and his mother 


Met a man who was a distinguished citizen of the community. ‘The 
man stroked Lawrence's hair and asked the usual question. Lawrence 
looked up at him and said nothing. When the question was repeated, 
Lawrence continued his silence. As they walked on, Mrs. Simmons 
Was embarrassed and angry. She said, “Why didn't you tell the 
Man your name?" Lawrence replied. *He wouldn't unnastan me." 

ave difficulty in pronouncing some words. 


e , Most preschool children ha : : 
The majority of these children have no organic defects, but they may 
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have a weak sense of sound discrimination so that some consonants 
sound like others to them. 

As children grow, if their vocal mechanisms are normal and healthy 
and if they have opportunities to hear distinct and correct enunciation, 
these errors usually will be corrected. One worthwhile technique on 
the part of adults ‘is to pronounce the words with which the child is 
having difficulty much more carefully and slowly than usual. This, of 
course, requires alert attention to the needs of individual children. 

Certainly, good pronunciation and the proper use of words can best 
be taught by example. Language is an imitative proc 
are most often subjected to models at home. 
children’s pronounciation or their gr 
mistakes are. With preschoolers, th 
better to practice good speech h; 


and children 
It is useless to correct 
ammar by telling them what their 
ese rules are meaningless It is far 
abits which they will emulate. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 

Since language skill is in 
feelings of adequacy 
be established befor 
of serious speech di 
Those who work 
trouble, but specific 


fluential in promoting social acceptance and 
.dt is important that good speech patterns should 
€ children enter elementary school. 
sorders begin between the 
with young children must 
t Correction is likely to make children conscious of 
their deficiencies, Therefore, it is inadvisable to attempt training the 
child by having him correct certain sounds of enunciation, Training 
should be done in a casual, natural way, If the adult and child have 
good rapport, it may be possible to repeat words in a playful manner. 
i Incorrect enunciation will prove to be merely a matter 


The majority 
ages of two and four. 
be alert to signs of 


sheen ; 
are unaw peech that they 


sometimes families or the 
eloped cert 


are that problems exist. 


e à i Then, too, 
children in specific families 


have dey 
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child the ridicule of children later when he is in elementary school. 
Often, speech problems both of comprehension and usage are re- 
flections of other difficulties. Impaired hearing is a frequent cause of 
retardation in language. The importance of watching children care- 
fully is evident since this condition is sometimes difficult to detect. 
Faulty enunciation may result if children do not hear correctly but 


more often lack of comprehension and usage occurs. 


Virginia entered the nursery school when she was three years 
old. During the initial interview, her parents stated that they were 


Worried because her attention span was brief. She seemed unwilling 


to sit and listen to the shortest story, she talked in monosyllables, 


and she did nort listen to what they said to her. In fact, Mr. and Mrs. 


example. (Windward School, 


Fig. 3. Good pronunciation can be taught by 
White Plains, New York. May ard Frank Wolfe, photographer) 


Baldwin feared that her apparent lack of comprehension denoted 
mental retardation and they were alarmed at her inability to under- 
stand even simple directions. 

Virginia was not willing to sit still during the story hour at nurs- 
ery school. She would get up and wander around the playroom. 
When the teachers made a request, she usually ignored them, She 
had little social experience. Since she talked little, the other children 
Were not interested in associating with her. 


Within a couple of weeks, Miss Eaton began to suspect that 
Virginia did not h 


ar well. She tested this by gaining her attention 
and facing her directly. when requests were made. She placed Vir- 
ginia Opposite the reader or story teller during the story period. 
Virginia did not respond to directions as the other children did but 
once in awhile she would follow throu 
story time wa 


gh. Her attention span at 
still brief, but occasionally she would become in- 
terested and her interest seemed to lengthen on succ 

Finally, Miss Eaton was convinced that Vir 
handicap. An interview with the 
and Mrs. Baldwin scoffed 
they were convinced th 
professional dia 


sive days. 


ginia had a hearing 
parents was scheduled, At first, Mr. 
at Miss Faton's assumption, but eventually 
at a special examination might be wi \ 
gnosis showed that Virginia had a severe hearing 
impairment and special training was prescribed. Virginia became an 
excellent lip reader and a later case study as she progressed into the 
primary grades proved that she was an extremely intelligent and 
sociable child, : i 


Refusing to talk, shouting and yelling, stuttering, and even excessive 
question asking may be symptoms of emotional tensions in children. 
Obviously, calm appraisal of the child and his environment is indicated. 
Parents of preschoolers are usually reassured when they know that 
such characteristics are at times normal in children. Parent meetings 
sponsored by nursery schools have therapeutic v 
these normal patterns are discussed, 

One of the most disconcerting 
profane language by children. Pr 
which adults employ these term 
readily. Of course, some 


alue when some of 


problems of parents is the use of 
robably because of the emph 
s, children seen 

adults are f. 
few adults can be pleased when o 


voung children. 
Preschool 


asis with 
1 likely to imitate them 
ar more irritated th 


an others, but 
aths are dispelled from 


the mouths of 


children. seldom comprehend the 
words. If adults keep this in mind 


wisely with the problem. When chi 


meanings 
>it will be casier for 
Idren learn th 


of profane 
them to deal 
at the use of profanity 
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clicits an unusual response from adults and gains attention, it is not 
are likely to experiment further. Consequently, 
is the best treatment. Punitive measures 
h out with soap may tend to make the 
ay serve to magnify the importance 
of the language in his mind so that he will be tempted to resort to it 
later when he desires to reject authority. Obviously, washing out a 
child’s mouth with soap because he has been profane is in no way 


related to the cause of the behavior. At times, letting the child go 
an say these words is therapeutic because 


surprising that they 
ignoring such remarks probably 
such as washing the child’s mout 
child resentful of the adult and m 


alone into a room where he c 
the child can release strong feeling. 
Sometimes, adult patience is exhausted 
because of the embarrassment involved. 
office hours and began to bring 
each morning. Mr. Moore was 


cither for personal reasons or 


Chuck's father changed his 


Chuck, Jerry, and Emerson to school 
al, loud-voiced man and the boys were always in a happy 


ched school. One morning, they were especially 
Moore had stopped to change a flat tire on the 
e heard on the plavground that 
] to enjoy pronouncing these 


Iz 


a jovi 
mood when they r 
excited because Mr. 
way. A few profane terms wer 
morning. Each of the three boys seemed 
words and did so with definite emphasis. 

ate problems which may disappear 
approve of a school 


Although it is not wise to anticip: 
quickly, it is obvious that some parents would not , 
Where they believed their preschool children were subjected to such 
learning, Consequently. in a group situation, some action to dispel 
these habits sometimes must be taken, Since children are unaware of 
the meanings of profane terms but d in the sound of them, 


are intereste 
play with words may be helpful. For example, a long rhythmic word 
such as “Mississippi” pronounced by the 


to adopt it as a substitute and to forget th 


teacher may lead the children 
cir interest in the unacceptable 


terms. f profani id 
When children have gained attention by the use of profanity, guid- 
ance is more difficult. 
s in a college housing arca. Late in the 
term, he began the incessant use of profanity. In an ocho with 
Mark’s mother, his teacher said nothing about the problem, but 
Marks mother, hi5 : ; : $ st: p f ; 
Mrs. Hensen introduced the subject. She stated es md aes 
men lived next door. These ncighbors used prot: nity requently anc 
had laughed 3t Mark when they heard him imitating them. Thus, he 
a a at Mark 2i 
felt proud of the learning. 


Mark lived with his parent 
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By the time children are three-and-one-half to four, they pee 
have begun to realize that conforming to certain rules is mes 
them. They are beginning to realize that what other people CON. o 
them is important and they are becoming eager to meet their specta- 
tions. These children are old enough to understand that some kinds of 
behavior are acceptable and some are not. They can be told amply 
that profane language is not to be used, that their parents or tapenen 
do not enjoy hearing it. Obviously, these directions should be given by 
someone who knows the child well and who has his respect. If they 
continue to use such words, we can be certain that there are reasons. 
We should look beyond the behavior and try to determine the feelings 
of the child. The behavior may be for the purpose of gaining attention 
or because of hostile feelings ‘or both. These causes can be eradicated 


if we recognize them and plan carefully with the individual child in 
mind. 


Name calling is another problem 
Derisive name calling certainly 
however. As stated in a previous 
emotional tensions and they hi 
grownups have. Releasing 
kicking, biting, and hitting 
students are su rprised 


in the opinion of some adults. 
is preferable to physical aggression, 
chapter, children need to release their 
ave fewer Opportunities for release than 
feclings by talking is far better than the 
that younger children employ. Sometimes, 
at the calm m 
school teachers can accept verbal 
feels and what he thinks is 
happy children will learn to 
tional release in More accepta 

Nicknames th 
complimentary 


anner in which experienced nursery 
attacks, The ability to tell how one 
an important step in growing up. Later, 
control their language and to find emo- 
ble ways. 

at are unpleasant to adults are often 
to the children addressed. 

Steven Kellogg was four Years old. He had attended nursery 
school for almost two terms. Mrs, Kellogg was very proud of Steven 
and his younger sister. She was a conscientious mother, eager to 
provide the best of everything for her children, E 

One day when a caller Was visiting in their home, Mrs. Kellogg 
addressed some remark to Steven, calling him by name. In a loud 
voice, Steven said, “Don’t call me Steven. The boys at school all call 
me Stinkey, Stinkey is my name.” 

Sometimes these signs of 
accepted and known by 
accept. A wise parent is a 

Occasionally, 


acceptable or even 


growth as signified by pride in being 
à peer group are difficult. for Parents to 
Person with a hearty sense of humor, 

parents become alarmed because they fear children 
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are telling falsehoods. During preschool years, children have vivid 
imaginations and fact and fancy are closely related. Children who 
recount incidents that could not possibly have happened need not be 
encouraged by adults but neither should they be punished nor ridiculed. 
Adults who are adept in conversing with children can temper this 
characteristic by the way in which they accept these stories. 


At story time, Miss Stone usually chose books that described true- 
to-life events because she knew that children have much to learn 
about the world in which they live. She realized, however, that her 
group of three to four-year-olds were nearing the peak of imagina- 
tive interest. Consequently, now and then she would choose an 
absurd story in which animals talked, wore clothing or lived in 
or one concerning some other fanciful situation. As a pro- 
Miss Stone would talk to the children about 
mentioning that it is fun to pretend. 


hous 
logue to these stories, 
the absurdity of the story, 


When truth and untruth seem closely interwoven, humor will often 
create a basis for understanding. Usually, if the adult is willing to 
pretend with the child, proper perspective is more ca ily resumed. 
Telling lies is not characteristic of preschool children. Two-to-five- 
year-olds are usually naive in their willingness to tell the truth. 

Stuttering is a speech difficulty that is especially frightening to 
parents. Small children who stutter repeat and hesitate and prolong 
their utterances, Stuttering is usually not constant but is intermittent 
and is more likely to occur when children are tired or upset emo- 


tionally. 
as of short duration although it was a matter 
and the nursery school teacher. Gavin was 


an extremely energetic child. He was actively interested in all the 
1 o attention span was comparatively bricf 
idered, but he was never without ideas 


Gavin’s stuttering W 
of concern to his parents 


happenings at school. His 
when his age group was cons 
f UE a a 

Or a change in activities 


eee zavin usually layed with Gary. When 
On the play ground, Gavir W pus ) 


Gavin tired of playing with the outdoor blocks, he aped begin to 
g , CMS - plav sli x on the jungle gyn 
suggest exc - that they play on the slide « gle gym. 
asi exmnedly oan P ; r and, often, as he started 

Frequently, he would begin to stutter and, , as started. to 
run to the suggested equipment, he would stop and stand as he 


attempted to complete a sentence. : f . 
The teachers watched Gavin and listened to him intently but 
made no effort to correct his difficulty. Within a few months, he 
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iods i various activities and his 
began to spend longer periods of time at various activities 
pace in all behavior seemed calmer and more controlled. His stutter- 
ing disappeared completely. 


From a guidance viewpoint, the important thing is the brevity of 
Gavin's speech disorder. Surely, it was wise for the T 
parents to be alert to the problem. Several causes for Gavin s difficu = 
appear possible. It might be that he simply was so full of ideas that 1 
lacked the ability to get the words out as fast as he desired. In view 
of what appeared to be his excessive output of energy and his brief 
attention span, it could be that his growth patterns in several arcas 
were undergoing a rapid change which caused unusual behavior in 
many of his reactions or that he became tired easily. No kind of 
growth is even in rate and many problems of childhood occur when 
periods of acceleration are in progres 
circumstances at home may have ex 


. It is possible, also, that unusual 
ed which created emotional ten- 
sions in this child. Whatever the cause, it is always gratifying when 
those who care for children find that a problem has been overcome 
without the pressures which corrective training might exert. 


Jane, a four-year-old, was a f. 


avorite with the other girls at nursery 
School. She was dainty in appearance and graceful in locomotor 
skills. Her language development seemed to 
mally. One week, however 
tendency to stutter tow 


be progressing nor- 
» Miss Carter noticed that Jane had a 
ard the close of e 
A note to this effect was submitted to th 
that children frec 
took no immedi 
or some other c 
signs of fatigue. 

Within a few days, the school 
from Mrs. Ewing, J 


ach nursery school period. 
€ school director. Knowing 
quently display tensions in similar ways, Miss Carter 
ate action except to suggest 


a second story period 
]uiet activity for J 


ane when she showed the slightest 


director received a telephone call 


d ane s mother. Mrs. Ewing asked if Jane had been 
stuttering at school. The infrequency of occurrence was described 


to her, and then she stated that she was terribly worried because 
Jane had been stuttering at hc [ 


ome. She explained that Jane's. father 
frequently stuttered and that she was afraid that Jane was imitating 
his speech pattern, The director referred Mrs, Ewing and Jane to 
a speech therapist. E 


As in other incidents, it is not necess 
cause of Jane's problem. It m 
but since Jane's speech w 


ary that we know 
ay be that Mrs. Ewin 
as normal 


the exact 
g's fears were correct. 
at schoo] except when she was weary 
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it is possible that her mother’s worry was transmitted to Jane and that 
emotional tensions existed in the home as a result. Certainly, the re- 
assurance of professional help would be the best thing for both parent 
and child. 

Not many years ago, there was a widespread belief that changing a 
child’s handedness from left to right was likely to cause stuttering. At 
present, most people conclude that changing from the major use of one 
hand to the other has no influence on speech patterns and that if dis- 
orders result they are caused by the disciplinary pressures exerted as 
the change is being established. As stated in a previous chapter, there 
" influence handedness in children. 
always the best method in planning 
cgative factors in lan- 


is no reason why we should try to 

Although a positive program is 
guidance for children, the recognition of some n 
guage development is important. Factors which may cause language 
retardation are: (1) lack of comprehension, (2) physical limitations, 
(3) a poor speech environment, (+) emotional tensions, and (5) 
limited opportunities for hearing other people talk. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Part | 
tive statements which the 


ccord fifty consecu 
initiate conversation with 


him questions nor 
Analvze vour record for the 


Choose one child and r 
child makes. Do not ask 
him in order to stimulate him to talk. 


followi 
wing: 
li record if the statement was ad- 


dressed to (a) an adult ild, or (c) himself. To which 
s were most of his remarks addressed? On the basis 
ate for the bricf period when you 


rgin of vour 


T. Indicate in the ma 
(b) another ch 


of these categoric: 
of your reading, what docs qoum 
Were recording? l 

2. Children use language for many purposes. What are some of the 
purposes which appear to be characteristic of the child you observed? 
Give examples. i 

3. Do vou find repetition of words? W hat purpose was served by 
this repetition? 

4. Do you find nonsense sylla 


5. Do vou find any difficulties 1n 
n you 0 


Why were they used? 
speech? If so, describe them. 
ffer to guide or improve the lan- 


bles or words? 


6. What suggestions would 
guage of the child you studied? 
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Part Il 


Observe the group of children to which you are assigned. Record 
examples of at least four of the following: 
1. Original or unusually interesting remarks. 
. Remarks showing a sense of humor. 
- Language used in thinking through or solving a problem. 
Language used as a social tool. 
Pleasure and interest in new words, 


€ BOO NM 


Part Ill 


Give exam 
language 
1. 


ples showing how adults helped children in the use of 


to substitute language for physical action. 
2. to encourage children’s experiences with language. 


Part IV 


From studying 


the developmental pattern of children’s speech, what 
are four practices 


an adult should use when talking to a child? 


SELECTED READINGS 


1. Anderson, Virgil A., Improving 
versity Press, New York, 1953. 
This book will be of m; 

knowledge of w. 


the Child's Speech, Pp. 16-125, Oxford Uni- 


children who need 
gnized. "The simple 
de when referral is 
, Xt consider specific speech defects and will 
appropriate for professional specch clinicians, 


Dorothy, New Ways in Discipline, Ch. 3. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York, 1949. 


This chapter stresses the j 
what they say. Parents, teac 
find it valuable. 

3. Jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology, Ch. 12, 4th ed., Prentice-Hall New York, 

1954. 

This chapter emphasizes the stru 
variety of research findings are re 
particularly helpful, 


ctural aspects of Jan: 
ported. Parents will 
ssigned appropriately 


guage development. A 
Boer i not find this discussion 
Ut It can be a 1 

for student reading. 
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4. Lindgren, Henry Clay, Educational Psychology in the Classroom, pp. 58-59, 
112-113, 426, . John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1956. 
The way in which social growth is evidenced through language is discussed. 
Emotional problems as they are reflected in speech difficulties are described. This 


reading will appeal to teachers and students. 
5. Mc! rthy, Dorothea, "Language Development in the Preschool Child," in Child 


Behavior and Development, Ch. 7, Barker, Kounin, and Wright, Eds., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1943- 
The author reports on research concerning the patterns of young children’s 
speech. Developmental trends and the influences of environmental influences are 
derived. This account of methodology and findings will be valuable to students 


who plan further study of child development. 
6. Speech Problems of Children, Wendell Johnson, Ed., 

Stratton, New York, 1950. 

This book was prepared for the 
Adults by the American Speech 
essays by various distinguished persons in t 
of speech disorders are discussed. Parents, teachers, 
these materials interesting and informative. 

7. Thompson, Mary M. 


5 pp. Grune and 


tional Society for Crippled Children and 
and Hearing Association. lt is composed of 
he field of speech study. Major types 
, and social workers will find 


Talk It Out With Your Child, Chs. 1 and 2, McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., New York, 19 
This book discusses how to 


timulate children to talk about their interests and 
problems, "The author stresses the importance of parents talking with their chil- 
dren, The mental capacity and emotional status of various age levels are described. 
8. Van Riper, C, Teaching Your Child to Talk, Chs. 10 and 11, Harper and 


Brothers, New York, 1950. 
ts who want to understand the development 


This book will be helpful to paren A à 
of language skills. Helpful suggestions from the author's personal experience are 


numerous, 
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LA? 


8 


T oilcting 


and 
washing 


a hen first assignments are fulfilled in a 
"e pd nursery school, students are 
ikely to be disinterested in dei 


activities, During the first few weeks, i 


is not uncommon for them to ca 


that they are assigned for observation 
ir share of the time 


there more than a 
and that the time spent in this kind of 
observation is wasted. Probably many 
experienced teachers remember their 


days in the nursery school as creating 
similar feelings. L 

In keeping with the belief tl 
thing young children do is imp 


their future living, it is wise to evaluate 
cw point. 


hat every- 
portant in 


bathroom activities from this vi 
Adult attitudes are likely to change under 
these circumstances and, as students learn 
to view these routines as children must 
feel about them, time spent in these ob- 
servations becomes meaningful. 


151 


WASHING AND ITS RELATION TO 
WATER PLAY 


Water is important in ways other than that of procuring e 
liness. It has a therapeutic value to mankind. Physical therapy is a 
means by which tense muscles can be relaxed and some kinds of 
physical ‘ills eased. In a lesser way, swimming as a recreational sport 
has a soporific effect on those who indulge in it. Phat water pay is 
helpful in the relief of emotional tensions in children is shown w ne 
ever such play is permitted. Water play probably offers one us the 
best opportunities for nursery schools to provide an activity that imos 
often allowed at home. In a small apartment or attractive home it is 
difficult to provide a spacious environment whercin splashing and 
dripping will not injure floors and furnishings and, besides, mas 
mothers do not have the time to clean up after this kind of play. Since 
nursery schools are planned for children, however, and there are 
plenty of adults in attendance, preschoolers should have opportunities 
to explore this medium. When creative activities arc discussed, 


a 
variety of experiences with w. 


ater will be described, but it is good to 
recognize that washing offers similar pleasures. 
Children vary in their 


enjoyment of water play. Some children 
seem to hav 


€ the adult attitude that washing one's hands is a task to 
be completed quickly so that they c 
pursuits, Others will dawdle for 


If we watch their faces and obs 
feel keen pleasure in the feel of tl 


times they are intrigued by the force with whic 
through the faucets when they are turned. 


Adults would be wise to consider the plumbing as it must appear 
to a child. It has a truly remarkable function, By turning a faucet, the 
child can have cold water; the other faucet will produce hot water, 
and the force of these streams of Water can be regulated at will. The 
stopper in the bottom of the bowl is interesting, also. The fecl of the 
water as fingers slosh through it is pleasant, and the incre 
sure caused when fingers are 


placed under faucets adds variety to the 
game. : 


an move on to more interesting 
long periods of time at the lavatory. 
erve closely, it is apparent that they 
ne water, It is evident, also, that some- 


h the water comes 


ase in pres- 


Sometimes, it is comparatively 
the soap as it slithers through we 
rub soap vigorously 


easy for adults to in 
t fingers 
into their hands, Wi 


nagine the feel of 


and to be patient as children 
se adults wil 
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Fig. 1. Washing routines are 
likely to be fascinating from 
a child's point of view. 


Possible, when soapsuds are not applied solely to faces and hands. 
Great fun can result when young children smear the suds over faucet 


handles and over mirrors which are hung in washrooms. 
space in washrooms determine how much of 


ted. If facilities are crowded, children cannot 
awdle. Understanding adults will discern (1) 


Which children engage in this water play in such a manner that it is 
Not of great importance so that other types of play will satisfy them 
as well, (2) which children are dawdling in order to tease or to gain 
attention, and (3) which children are so serious 1n these pursuits that 
they seem to have a need for further exploration. As in other tactile 
Experiences, usually the younger children in a nursery school enjoy 


1 he furnishings and 
this play can be permit 
always be allowed to d 
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1 1 =, ~ "cars 
this play, but it is not unusual for a child of middle preschool vear 
" 
to show interest. 


Daisy, a three-vear-old, seemed to have an inordinate vri 
play in the washroom. When a request was made, she ii auly ed 
on with her group to the playroom but during free play perioc $ E 
almost always returned to play in the lavatories. Since the was i 
rooms were needed for practical purposes, Miss Comstock mn 
a large dishpan filled with water. The pan was placed ona low table 
and a plastic apron was provided for Daisy. A soap dish igs ui 
a bar of soap, an egg beater, a plastic sponge, and a rubber doll Ww Vi 
placed nearby. Daisy spent hours plaving with these objects in the 
water. Each ‘morning she would move to that corner of the play- 
room when she came indoors. Occasionally, another child would 
ask for an apron and would play in the water and sometimes it was 
necessary to provide another pan of water. Other children, however, 
would soon go on to some other activity. 4 

Every day for more than three weeks Daisy spent all of her in- 
door play period in water play. Then, one day when she came in- 
doors, she went to the doll corner and beg 
the toy dishes. At no future time did she 
employed and her later water pl 


which were planned for the entire group. It seemed that she finally 
had been satisfied. 


an setting the table with 
request the toys she had 
ay experiences were only thosc 


It is regrettable that we c 
at home and at school so th 
and set their own p 
schedules c. 


annot more often plan children's schedules 
at individuals can choose their own activities 
ace. Students with heavy cl 
an find vicarious pleasure : 
free to linger when they ar 

When we permit childr 
fied, it seems we have hel 
ence, adequacy 


assroom and social 
in watching children who are 
€ interested in a specific 


activity, 
€n to pursue an 


activity until they are satis- 
ped contribute to their feclir 
and security. We need not wonder nor try to: deter- 


mine why their interests in the activity appeared unusual at the time. 
Guidance should be planned for 


individual children and making many 
of their desired activities possible is a good form of indirect guidance. 
These experiences lead toward accomplishing the real purpose of 
guidance. S 

Water play has 


ngs of independ- 


possibilities in the realm of 
Washing rubber dolls as mothers wash p. 


A hers an interesting activity 
for preschool children, Imaginative role playing frequently occurs in 
the doll corner when clothes Or dishes are being “washed.” Another 


dramatic interpretation. 
abies is 
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favorite pastime of many nursery school children is the scrubbing of 


equipment with water and sponges. 
access to Wading pools or seashore splashing are 


Children who have 
fortunate in. being introduced to another interesting type of water 
play. The abandon with which children enter such activities is proof of 
the pleasure they derive from them, Parents can foster similar pleasures 
by allowing leisurely time for children’s baths. Yet, bath time is likely 
to be as fraught with adult impatience as washing periods at nursery 
school unless adults attempt to regard these experiences from children’s 


points of view. 


TOILETING HABITS 


During infancy, urination and defecation are involuntary functions. 
i ; ant sensation since the release and concurrent 
relaxation of muscular tensions provide bodily comfort. "These sensa- 
tions are related to children's first feelings of well being, so it is not 
surprising that emotional tone and toileting habits continue to be inter- 
related during preschool years. Moreover, toileting is related, in a 
child's thinking, to his intimate association with his mother and her 
care of him. I lis progress in toilet training is likely to signify approval 
or disapproval bv those whom he loves most. His learning to control 
his climinative functions probably has been accompanied by ambivalent 
feelings —the pleasures of bodily comfort and the imposition of adult 
interference with natural bodily rhythms. — 

A certain stage of physiological maturation must be reached before 
successful toilet training is possible. Since the body's mechanism is 
arranged for an automatic riddance of waste materials, only grad- 
ually ean. children substitute conscious control for their natural tend- 
eney to satisfy bladder and As in other kinds of learning, 


bowel urges. 4 
this is a complex function. A state of physical, mental, and emotional 
readiness should be present before tr 


aining is attempted. Before control 
is possible, children must have de 


veloped sufficiently to recognize the 
pressures which occur in the bladder and bowel and to retain muscular 
tension, 


Elimination is a pleas 


Adults in our cultu lous in the manner in which 
they regard toilet training as one of the most important accomplish- 
= ot " c " ^ 

foolish when we realize that all normal chil- 


ments of children. This is f LN j 
dren eventually become self-directing 1n this routine. Most parents are 
likely to be embarrassed and sensitive if their children are not toilet 


ire are almost ridicu 
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trained as early as the neighbor's children. Often, a mother who is 
tired of washing diapers may seek to toilet train a child long before he 
is capable of control. 

Since babies begin to have regular bowel movements at a compar: 
tively early age, avoiding accidents of this type is often possible before 
children are little more than one year old. This can hardly be called 
training, however, since it is really a matter of the adult becoming 
aware of the child's individual rhythm of defecation and placing him 
on the toilet at that time. Frequently, young children's bowel move- 
ments occur at mealtime and it is not unusual for a teacher or student 
to find it necessary to leave the nursery school lunch table to accom- 
pany a child to the toilet room. A more convenient time will be 
established as the child matures. 

Children vary greatly as to the time at which they are capable of 
bladder control. Although some children achieve control by eighteen 
months, others may not be completely trained until they are past two- 
and-one-half years old. Thus, setting a definite age for expectancy in 
this area is as impossible as predicting at what age a child will begin to 
walk or to talk. Also, as in other kinds of guidance, the best sign is the 
indication of readiness on the part of the child. We can be assured that 
happy children will be eager to meet adult expectations when they 
are capable of doing so. 

Several circumstances influence children's control of their climina- 
tive functions. Usually, girls are trained earlier and urinate less often 


than boys of similar chronological ages. The amounts of liquids in- 
cluded in dietary intake are influential. The onset of physical illness or 
emotional tensions is likely to cause lapses or regressions in toileting 
behavior. Cold weather is a stimulant to urination at all age levels. Tight 
clothing often causes toileting accidents. " 
Certainly, we should expect and accept toileting accidents even 
after children have established satisfactory control. Lapses in bladder 
control are so common that they must be considered a normal char- 
acteristic of the preschool child. For sometime after a child h 
daytime control of the bladder and bowels, an 
responsibility for complete control at nig 
toilet according to his individual need. Moreover, in daytime children 
concentrate on what they are doing and often they are not 
their need to urinate until it is too late for them to refrain. from 
wetting their clothing. This indicates the value of setting regular times 


when a lull in nursery school activity provides an Opportunity for 
toileting. S 


às attained 
adult must assume the 
ht by taking the child to the 


aware of 
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Techniques of guidance during these periods vary from one age 
group to another. The two-year-old needs to go to the toilet more 
often than the older child and it is wise to indicate that he is expected 
to urinate at regular intervals. As in other kinds of guidance, verbal 
requests should be expressed so the child has no choice. That is, instead 
of saying, “Do you want to go to the toilet?” it is better to say, “Tt is 
time to go to the toilet,” or “You may use the toilet now.” Later, less 
definite directions are possible. 

By the time children are three to four years of age, they usually are 
capable of anticipating their toileting needs and of acting independ- 
ently. Most children, however, will need to be reminded to go to the 
toilet for many months after they can take care of themselves. This is 
especially true at nursery school where children become so interested 
in group activities that it is easy to forget. 
or what to expect of children and for the choice 
wledge of individual children. Toilet- 
issue of emotional conflict between 


The best criterion f: 
of methods of guidance is our kno 
ing habits can become a major 
adults and children. 


Maurine entered nursery school when she was two years and three 
months old. Her parents had reported that she had been toilet trained 
and that she used a small toilet chair at home 


for the past five months 


with no prompting. 
Each morning, after the children had played outdoors for about 


an hour they went inside, removed their wraps, and went to the 
toilet, Maurine was resistant from the first day. She refused to go 
into the bathroom until the other children had finished and then she 
would enter only to wash and dry her hands. Verbal insistence that 
she “try to go to the toilet" met with emotional outbursts and 


further pleas were followed by her running quickly to another 


room and huddling in a corner. 
Maurine had no toileting accidents at nursery school, but toward 


the end of cach session it was apparent that she was uncomfortable 


as she would stand first on one foot and then the other and would 
d. On the third day of the second week 


not engage in play of any kin 
S ash and dry her hands when the 


she went into the bathroom to W 


other children were toileting. . 
One day during the third week, Maurine left the doll corner dur- 
s 5 


ing free play, went into the bathroom, used the toilet, and returned 
to her group. This self-directive pattern was her practice during the 


remainder of her nursery school attendance. 
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The change from using a toileting chair to the regular toilets ni y 
have made Maurine hesitant. It is not unusual for very voung children 
to fear the flushing suction of this equipment. It may have been iis 
presence of so many people in the toilet rooms that bothered ne 
child. Whatever the reason, this example illustrates that sometimes we 
underestimate the ability which children have toward independence. 

Of course, any activity of the child which promotes attention from 
his parents or becomes an issue of blame or punishment by them or 
other adults is important in his training. This presents a problem for 
nursery school administrators, Few nursery schools accept children as 
young as two years of age, but laboratory schools often admit young 
children in order that students may watch children of various pre- 
school levels. It is hardly convenient, of course, for children to attend 
school until they are comparatively well trained in thcir toileting 
habits. When a child is eligible for nursery school, administrators 
usually call the parents and make arrangements for prcattendance 
interviews. If toilet training has not been accomplished and the parents 
know that the child's admittance depends on this training, they are 
sometimes likely to exert pressure on the child to learn quickly. Of 
course, such methods are contrary to the welfare of the child and may 
cause emotional disturbances. Careful consideration as to how these 
parents can be counseled is an important part of nurs 
cedures, The best method probabl 
will be available for the child 1 
after training has been 


ry school pro- 
V is to assure the parents that a place 
ater. Adult insistence on conformity even 
accomplished often has adverse effects. 


Kim entered nursery school when he was three years old. Occa- 


sionally, he would become so engrossed in some activity that he was 
unable to get to the bathroom in time. A teacher or student would 
help him change his clothing without commenting about his accident. 

Rather suddenly, Kim's toileting accidents became morc frequent. 
Two changes of clothing during a nursery school session were not 
uncommon, The teacher asked that students remind him more often 
of his need to go to the toilet, but this practice scemed to be of 
little help. Within a couple of weeks, the time spen 
Kim's clothing and the clothing necessary for 
becoming a problem. s 

Kim's parents were unhappy, too, 
clothing were given to them each d 
They mentioned that he had underg 
cently and it was plain th 


tin changing 
those changes were 


when two or three sets of wet 


ay when they called for him. 
one a physical examin 


ation re- 
at they were disple 


ased with the nursery 
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school staff. Therefore, Kim’s teacher made an appointment with 
the mother so they could talk when Kim was not present. His 
mother stated that she thought something at school was responsible 
for Kins problem and that they were having frequent accidents at 
home, also. 

A week later, a telephone call from Kim's father brought an 
apology for their suspicions. In some way, the parents had learned 
that a daily baby sitter who had been hired several weeks before 


had been spanking Kim whenever he had wet pants. Of course, the 


baby sitter was replaced. Within two weeks, Kim had regained 
control of his toileting activities. 


Sometimes, then, the reasons for lack of bladder control can be 
corrected easily. When toileting accidents become frequent with an 
is wise to try to find the cause. Often, the 
ason. When lack of control is persistent 


professional advice should be 


older preschool child, it 
Onset of an illness will be the re 
and the cause cannot be determined, 
sought. 

The mechanics of using a toilet can be inter 
Some adults consider the processes of elimin 
difficult for them to recognize that these procedures 
to children as the routines of eating, slecping, washing, and resting. 
Children have no unwholesome attitudes toward going to the toilet 
until they. have learned them from adults or from other children. The 
toilet scat, the roll of toilet tissue, and the flushing of the toilet can be 


esting to young children. 
ation shameful and it is 
arc as interesting 


fascinating to young children. 
1 nursery schools supplement the 


altered for certain children. 


Family patterns vary and, since 
home, procedures somctimes should be 
rooms had no doors and most of the 
unaffected by the presence of other 

Ruth, a three-year-old who was an 
only child, seemed reticent to enter the bathroom when other chil- 
dren were therc. Frequently, she would be late for story time be- 
cause she always waited until all the children were through in the 
toilet room. À Olson did not insist that. Ruth alter this pattern. 
One day, she said to Ruth, “You may go across the hall and use that 


bathroom if you want to.” 
During the following mont 
use the other bathroom and t 
Was a shy child, her being granted d 
pleasing in her general fecling of acceptance. 


The nursery school toilet 
children seemed completely 
children using toilets nearby. 


hs, Ruth would slip quietly away to 
hen return to the group. Since Ruth 
his special privilege seemed 
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Family patterns and attitudes concerning climinative habits are Wee 
flected in the preschool child’s whole way of life since (1) they occupy 
a major part of his behavior learning at this period, (2) they receive 
much attention by his parents and, therefore, represent an important 
factor in his relationships with other people, and (3) they are the 
reason for blame and punishment which may be difficult for him to 
understand. 

We must remember that children since early infancy have taken 
pleasure in the comforts of bowel and bladder release. ‘These feelings 
of comfort are related to the love and affection of the mother who 
takes care of the child. Moreover, within a few months, adult expecta- 
tions center on his progress toward controlling these releases. "Thus, 
bladder and bowel activities continue to be one of the most vital chan- 
nels of communication between adults and children. Guidance methods 
used by parents are probably indicative of their attitudes toward. the 
child and signify their own levels of adjustment as well. 

As stated previously, some people associate the idea of filth or shame 
with the processes of elimination. Their desire for cle 
and mind give toilet training an almost 1 
have a compulsion toward the early tr 
consider a dry baby a good baby, they 
tudes of pleasure in his ability to eliminate, and emotions become par- 


ticularly intense when toileting accidents occur. In view of our necd 


to view the situation as a child Sees it, these attitudes obviously are 
unfortunate, 


anliness of body 
noralistic impact. These adults 
aining of children, they tend to 
are repulsed by the child’s atti- 


The attitudes of parents towar 
in the terms which children 
ment data in nursery school 
words used by children to inc 


these terms are humorous w 
ursery 


d elimination sometimes are reflected 
apply to these activi Study of enroll- 
files is enlightening as to the variety of 
licate a need to go to the toilet. Some of 
hen we consider 
school teachers are faced With the neces: 
when very young children Say these words 
before they are guided toward the toilet. 
stitute words are taught to a child so that parents will not be em- 
barrassed when he indicates before other people that he needs to go 
to the toilet. Embarrassment of this type is false modesty when we 
consider that all people have identical needs. Moreover. | 
children reach elementary school age, they m > 
these inappropriate terms. It certainly we 
correct terminology be learned when toi 
Although bed wetting is not a beh. 


their literal meanings. 
h sity for quick thinking 
and wet their clothing 
Occasionally, these sub- 


by the time 
ay be embarrassed by 
would seem prefer 
let training 
avior P 


able that 
is begun. 


attern which occurs at 
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nursery. school, an understanding of the problem is important. The 
manner in which bed wetting or enuresis is handled at home may 
dictate the child’s general attitude toward all toileting procedures. Chil- 
dren usually have complete control during the day long before they 
are capable of remaining dry during sleeping hours. When parents 
are cager to eradicate bed wetting, one of the first steps necessary is 
to limit the intake of liquids near the bedtime hour. This plan is good 
only if the consumption of liquids is not curtailed but merely con- 
centrated somewhat earlier in the day. 

Another helpful technique is for parents to awaken the child and 
take him to the toilet before the time at which they previously have 


found him wet. Sometimes, parents will be hesitant to do this, fearing 
abit that will be difficult to break. If the child 
1 he urinates, however, he may be condi- 
hen he nceds to go to the toilet. During 
d go to the toilet 
he will withhold 


that it may result in a h 
is thoroughly awake wher 
tioned so that he will awaken w 
middle preschool years, he probably will get up an 
by himself and, as control becomes more definite, 
climination throughout the night. 2 

Some children continue to wet the bed at night long after control 


should have been accomplished. Here again, parents are likely to be- 
ir embarrassment or the extra laundry and 
However difficult it may be to 
adults owe this to children 


come upset by reason of the 
bed changing which is necessary. 
assume a calm and accepting attitude, 


are unaffected by the presence of other people in 


Fig. 2. Children usually 


the washroom. 


because. (1) a child does not continue to willfully wet his bed, and 
(2) increased emotional tensions may only serve to prolong the habit. 
Careful consideration of the child’s life is necessary. If emotional pres- 
sures can be discovered, steps should be taken to eradicate them. In 
cases of persistent enuresis, a complete physical examination should 


be scheduled. Pediatricians are experienced in helping parents solve 
these difficulties. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING BODY AND 
SEX DIFFERENCES 


Since the organs of excretion and the organs of sex lie so close 
together, toilet training and sex attitudes are probably closely related 
in the minds of some individuals. As has been stated, habits of climina- 
tion are an important part of the emotional well being of the child in 
early infancy and adult attitudes concerning body functions are in- 
fluential in the early concepts of children. Long before sex instruction 
has begun, sex attitudes are being formed and adults’ feelings are Jos 
flected in the learning patterns of children. If urination and defecation 
are considered by parents to be filthy functions, these feelings arc 
transmitted to the children whom they guide. 

These ideas are a part of the child's first opinions concerning sex. 
Young preschool children are curious about their bodies. As thc child 
begins to realize that he is a specific entity, he is interested in his arms 
and legs. This is apparent when we watch babies enjoy the sight of 
their waving arms and their kicking legs. Later, these children explore 
their bodies with their eyes and hands. Soon after birth, infants derive 
pleasure in sucking on their fingers, a form of oral stimulation. Some 
parents are oblivious to the behavior of the child who explores his 
body with his hands as long as he does not touch his genitals, but they 
become upset and alarmed at his interest in body parts related to 
excretion or sex, 

Handling of the sex organs should not c 
rassment that usually 
this kind of activity. 
natural curiosity by th 
so shocked when they 
culty in conce 1 
that these act 
tend to inter 


ause the worry and embar- 
occur when parents discover their children in 
Such exploration is the expression of perfectly 
ne young child. Sometimes, however, adults are 
first observe this behavior that they have diffi- 
aling their emotions, Often, it is difficult for us to realize 
ions do not denote sex consciousness by the child. We 
pret these actions in the line of our own experience and 
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knowledge. These parental attitudes, although unexpressed, make an 
impression on young children. These same parents, at a later time, may 
find it easy to answer children's questions concerning most subjects 
and very difficult to be straightforward and calm when questions relate 
arental feelings are obvious to children and, quite nat- 


to sex, Such p 
something extraordinarily mysterious 


urally, they will believe that se 
and unique. 


Young children are likely to notice differences between children 
and adults and between boys and girls. If they have an opportunity to 
ask questions openly and to receive frank answers and a calm accept- 
ance, a good foundation is laid for later guidance. Accepting one’s sex 
role in “society and developing wholesome attitudes toward sex are 


essential to happy. self-directing adjustment, the real purpose of guid- 


ance. 

The child’s first inform: 
baby of the opposite sex is bathed. 
"What's that?” or “Why doesn't she have a peni 
With good methods for conversing with young children, replies should 
be brief positive, and meaningful. For example, the mother might 
reply, “Thats his penis. He urinates through it, or A girl baby 
doesn’t have a penis.” Usually, further explanation is unnecessary for 


ation of sex differences may result when a 
These questions are likely to be: 
In accordance 


very young preschoolers. 
Further matter-of-fact informa 
seems puzzled. Sometimes, for example, 


tion should be given if the child 
children of either sex may ask, 
>” Obviously, a good answer 


“But why doesn't a little girl have a penis is inside her 
might be, “A little girl has something like a penis Inside her body. 
8 pos g 


first questions occur, long involved 
kinds of guidance, training 
but good rapport between 
ationships so that further 


It is called a vagina." When these 
5 As in other 


is established, 


explanations are unnecessary 
is ineffective until readiness 
adults and children will provide wholesome re 


questions will occur and can be answered. : 
The casual way in which sex differences are accepted by children 
Sw 3 et rooms. Usually, children are 


is demonstrated in nursery school toilet r quo erp 
at the nursery school toilet when other children and adults are present, 


but evidences of sex curiosity are seldom secn. Students are often 
Surprised by the way in which children follow through w ith toileting 
procedures, unaffected by the presence of other people. Sometimes, 
Students express disapproval of the lack. 
children. Here again, we need to recognize that sex dif 
unwholesome connotations to small children. This is apparent even 


When some curiosity is evident. 


of priv cy provided for these 
sex differences have no 
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Jennifer Gorman was almost four years old when she — 
nursery school. During the initial interview, Mrs. Gorman —— 
that her husband had died two years before. Jennifer's only "p 
was eighteen and in military service. Jennifer and her mother hast 
moved into the community recently in order to live with an elderly 
aunt. of Mrs. Gorman. n 

Mrs. Gorman had been alarmed because she feared that Jennifer 
had an abnormal curiosity about sex differences. Mrs. Gorman did 
not know when this curiosity had begun but she had been em- 
barrassed because Jennifer had asked several questions in the presence 
of the aunt and the older woman had not tried to conceal her horror 
concerning this behavior. Jennifer's mother was interested in the ad- 
vice of nursery school staff members. 

During the first few days at nursery school, Jennifer seemed 


curious about the way in which boys urinated. She would stand and 


watch from the doorway with a serious expression on her face. As 


she began to be accepted by the group, however, she became in- 
terested in the lively conversations concerning general activities and 
ideas which accompanied the toileting 
end of the second week at school, 
staring 


and washing routines. By the 
Jennifer was as disinterested in 
as the other children toileted as were any of the others. It 
appeared that her curiosity had been satisfactori y appeased. 


When they are troubled 
calm manner of accept 
Sometimes, students 
sharing toileting fac 
Separation of sexes is explained to chil 
grades. This, like other kinds of le 


mental readiness that occurs naturally. As has been stated, older pre- 
school children are capable of understanding social expectations, In 
the process of growing and as adult behavior is observed and imitated, 
children recognize that the functions of elimination are performed 
privately. A well-adjusted child easily assumes the customs of his cul- 
ture almost without instruction, i 


and curious, children are reassured by the 
ance displayed by adults and other children. 


who are surprised at the custom of boys and girls 


ilities at nursery school ask how the change to 


dren when they enter the primary 
arning, appears to be a develop- 


Masturbation is a form 
embarrassing and terrifying 
ple believed that this habit 
sterility. These misconceptions have been ] 


is poor consolation to parents whose childr 
Recently published studies indic 


of child behavior that can 
to parents, Several decades 
might result in ins 


be especially 
ago, most pco- 
anity, impotence, or 
argely eradicated, but this 
en indulge in masturbation. 
ate that masturbation is a common 
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practice in both sexes at some stage of development, but those who 
guide children are likely to be secking immediate methods of child 
guidance when this problem occurs. No doubt, children vary in this 
habit just as they do in thumb sucking, nail biting, and other similar 
behavior patterns, The causes of these actions are of primary impor- 
tance. Sometimes, local irritations due to uncleanliness in the genital 
arca, to highly acid urine, or to clothing which is too tight in the 
crotch will prompt children to handle and to rub their genitals. When 
these causes are eliminated, we need to consider the emotional needs 
of the individual child. 

During preschool years, masturbation is common. The fact that 
children seldom resort to masturbation during their hours at nursery 
school may explain some important facts concerning its causes. The 
feeling in the genitals is one of the pleasurable sensations of the child’s 
body, so he is likely to resort to the stimulation of this feeling when 
he is bored, unhappy. or overtired. Thus, for the preschool child, dis- 
traction, a variety of activities, and careful planning for his health 
and comfort are logical deterrents. Possibly, children at nursery school 
are usually too busy to find masturbation interesting or necessary. 
-hedule includes a rest or nap time, usually some 
s occurs, students who are observing 
aversion by their attitudes. In 


When the daily 
children will masturbate. When thi 


in laboratory schools often express their 
accordance with good methods of guidance, it is important that adult 


feelings should be reassessed. Since all children masturbate, we should 
accept the behavior as natural. It is important to reassure the child by 
accepting him. Adults should refrain from criticizing or threatening 
their children. It is not the habit of masturbation that is dangerous but 
the worry and tensions that m f children feel that they have 
not measurcd up to expectations, anxiety and guilt feelings may result 
and these, in turn, may promote further comfort-secking in masturba- 


tion. 


av ensuc. I 


If the child is very young, it is better not to call his attention to his 
behavior or to discuss it. Distraction may be an effective means of 
control and it is the one most often used in nursery school situations. 
With older preschoolers, parents may say, “People do not like to see 
you do that.” When visitors or parents of other children in the nursery 
school seem shocked, similar verbal guidance may be employed. If the 
habit is persistent and deep-seated, parents of older preschool children 


should seek professional advice. . 
Sooner or later, all children will begin to wonder where babies come 


from. Sometimes, their questions occur when a new baby is expected, 
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but, even if the preschooler has no reason to be interested in the pe 
of a child, the egocentric nature of his personality indicates that he wi 
be interested in his own beginnings. Too often, parents are not pis 
pared for children’s questions. This is not surprising since our eine 
about sex are likely to be uniquely personal. Regardless of the nature 
of the questions asked by children, they should be answered accurately 
and satisfactorily. Children will not understand the implications of 
many of the answers, but the answering will provide a beginning for 
understanding and a good basis for further learning. 

Occasionally, adults will consider it unnecessary to impart informa- 
tion since children’s limited experiences indicate that there are few 
facts of the reproductive process which they really can understand. 
These adults are similar to those who would not talk to a baby because 
he cannot understand word meanings. The affection and emotional 
tone which truthful answers denote are good for adult-child relation- 
ships and little by little children will learn the facts they need to know. 
Like all forms of verbal guidance, answers should be brief and accu- 
rate. For example, the correct vocabulary is important, When questions 
are asked concerning the origin of babies, children should be told that 
before birth a baby grows from a small seed inside the mother's body 
in a place called the uterus. The exact manner of this telling will dc- 
pend on the personality of the adult. It would be 
a specific form of recitation with which to 
answer those of any other type. 

If the mother were reared in a home in which body parts and rc- 
productive functions were discussed furtively, it probably will be 
more difficult for her to give matter-of-fact answers to her children. 
Both mothers and fathers should give careful consideration to their 


responsibilities for providing sex information. When children arc 
young, it is not too difficult to anti 


as ridiculous to adopt 
answer these questions as to 


Cipate questions and to be prepared 
to answer them, Some parents supplement this information by reading 
Stories to their children about how babies are born. ‘These stories can 
be valuable, but they cannot replace the day-to-day communications 
between parents and children. i f 

Children do not st 


ay at the preschool age and considerable thought 
by parents is necess 


ary for future planning. Here again, we must con- 
sider long-time goals of guidance. Soon after 
role of fathers in the reproductive process will 
accurately, Descriptive words for P 


nipples, vagina, vulva, uterus, fore 


preschool years, the 
need to be explained 
arts of the body such as breasts. 
skin, penis, and testicles should be 
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ready for inclusion in casual conversations between parents and children 


when children show a readiness for knowledge. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Part | 


Observe the children in the washroom. Select two of these children 
markedly in their behavior during the washing 
: questions about each child. 

ürst comes in or does he use the 


who appear to differ 
routine and answer the following 
1. Docs he start to wash when he f 
toilet before he washes? 
2. Does he turn the water on à 
3. Does he tend to play with the water, 
Describe this behavior. 
4. Does he converse with other 
he intent on the mechanics of the activity? 
5. Does he request adult help? 


nd off without assistance? 
the faucets, or the soap? 


children while he is washing or is 


Part Il 
1. Select two of these children 


dren in the toilet room 
during the toileting 


in their behavior 
estions about cach child. 

t when he comes into the room? 
much help? Physical or verbal 


Observe the chil 
Who appear to differ markedly 
routine and answer the following qu 

1. Does he go directly to the toile 

2. Does he need adult help? How 
help: 

3. Does he flush the toilet? 
4. How is he affected by the presence of other children or adult: 
xplain. 
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chapter 9 


9 


Clothing 
the 
preschooler 


Surprisingly little has been written con- 
Cerning the emotional aspects of chil- 
dren's clothing. Most authors have been 
interested in the care of fabrics and their 
durability, In fact, it appears that the 
emotional aspects of clothing the child 
have been almost comp 
Yet, modern guidance principles wo 
indicate that we should consider cloth 
as a child sees it, feels it, and as it affects 
his actions. We seldom recognize the 
Misery which displeasing T ill-fitting 
clothing may cause the child nor to what 
extent the clothing he wears affects his 
behavior. 

We all have heard the facetious state- 
Ment that the woman who is depressed 
can bolster her spirits by purchasing à 
Ted hat, but only recently have we be- 
come aware of the startling psychologi- 


letelv overlooked. 
uld 


ing 
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cal effects of color. Interior decorators frequently attempt to set the 
mood for the intended use of a specific room by choosing a bold or 
a soothing color combination that is appropriate to that use. Industrial 
employers are experimenting with color schemes as a means of incrcas- 
ing production or sales, and school planners are convinced that colors 
will influence the achievement of pupils and teachers. In the future, 
perhaps we can learn how to guide children's attitudes and activities 
not only by the colors painted on the walls of their playrooms but also 
by the colors we choose or encourage them to choose in clothing. 


COLOR CHOICE 


In a recent survey, an advanced student in child guidance asked par- 
ents of nursery school children to fill in a questionnaire concerning 
their children's clothing. One of the questions was, “What is your 
child's favorite clothing color?” Only a small percentage of the 
respondents denoted any favorite color despite the fact that most adults 
have strong likes and dislikes of this kind. Could it be that many adults 
are not aware of how children feel about colors? 

When children are given an opportunity to choose colors 
paint, or paper activities, individual preferences and differences arc 
apparent. It would seem, therefore, that some colors are more pleasing 
to them than others. Parents sometimes dress their children almost 
exclusively in colors which they find unbecoming to themselves or 
which they consider especially becoming to the child. It is possible 
that a long-time dislike of these colors by the child may result or, con- 
versely, that these colors may become permanent favorites. It is inter- 
esting to speculate that color Patterns worn by adults may be the 
result of parental shopping for young children, that as adults we may 
enjoy or dislike colors which our parents choose for us. Perhaps stu- 
dents can relate these speculations to their own experiences, 

Certain color combinations are displeasing from an adult point of 
view, but these values probably are the result of our cultural training. 
When children are allowed to choose clothing colors, combinations 
often resemble the bold blends of other cultures. The amount of 
freedom of choice that can be allowed the preschool child probably 
depends on the parents’ dispositions. One mother may be perfectly con- 
tent to bring her child to nursery school in the child's choice of plaid 
ants and flowered blouse, whereas another mother would be tense 
irritable, and worried about what the teachers and other mothers 


for crayon, 
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would think. As in many other areas of child guidance, it is probably 
best for the mother to be dictatorial about a minor decision if it allows 
her to be a more relaxed and accepting person with whom to live. 


SIZE AND CONSTRUCTION 


. Obviously, ill fitting and uncomfortable clothing will affect the emo- 
tional outlook of a voung child. A motion picture that supposedly de- 
picts a good nursery school situation shows several instances in which 
children found it necessary to hesitate in their play to pull up lagging 
^S adults. would be uncomfortable if their 
recreational pursuits were hampered in this way and they would do 
something to correct it. We should remember that needles, thread, and 
pins are not available for small children. They cannot make nor even 
suggest alterations and repairs that would promote their comfort. We 
should be alert to clothing construction which permits freedom of 
movement and unhampered feelings. 

Many preschool toileting accidents could be prevented if little boys’ 
trousers were comfortably loose and did not press on their genitals. 


shoulder straps. Certainly, a 


d from daily toileting accidents 


A serious emotional upset resulte 
always wore ex- 


by Jerry, a four-ye r-old at nursery school. Jerry 
tremely tight pants and his toileting accidents always occurred dur- 
ing vigorous play. He appeared to be embarrassed and his social 
response to the group was affected. His tendency toward with- 
al tic, which was slowly overcome 


drawal was :companied by a facia 
only after his parents bought a different style of clothing, better 


suited to his needs, as suggested by 


his nursery school teacher. 


as often as they do in fashions 


Fads appear in children's clothing just 
hing types worn by movie 


for adults. Manufacturers are alert to clot 
and television actors and similar garments are worn surprisingly soon 
by the preschool crowd. These garments not only affect the behavior 
of the child who wears them in that he will probably attempt to enact 
the role which they represent to him, but they often hamper normal 
activity, With the recent fad for wearing cowboy garb including boots, 
Only the most agile children can enjoy true freedom of body move- 
ENE in running, climbing, and jumping in their play. 

Sometimes, little girls are permitted to wear soft-soled ballerina 
slippers to nursery school. Small pebbles. the rungs of climbing ap- 
Paratus, or even simple jumping games will be painful through these 
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soles. Moreover, such shoes are dangerous because they do not give 
adequate arch support and children who wear them probably will be- 
come onlookers to vigorous play. h 

Activity may be hampered by shoe styles in other w \ 


. also. 


wv 


Susan, age three, was permitted to buy loafers because she wanted 
shoes like those of her older sister. The shoes slipped off her feet 
easily and many of her nursery school activities were interrupted 
while she groped for her missing shoes. Other children, in turn, were 
affected by Susan’s inattentive behavior. Thus, ill fitting shoes can 
create problems in group guidance. 


Probably, parents should remain adam 
bility for buying children’s shoes 
child only in the purchase of less ir 


ant in assuming full responsi- 
and permit selection by the young 
nportant items of apparcl. 


STYLE AND FASHION 


Style and fashion are not important to the preschool child. True, he 
will appear to be proud because he is Wearing a jacket similar to those 
worn by the college crowd, but his pride probably is the result of 
comments by adults and because he enjoys their admiration 
cause he feels a need to conform to the lat 
grownups find it difficult to 


, not be- 
atest clothing fashions, Manv 


converse with young children and 
clothing seems to run close competition to physical growth as a 


favorite topic. Stereotyped comments are likely to be: “What a big 
boy you are,” or "That's surely a good looking sweater you're wear- 
se ey £ j 

ing. 

Probably adults do not think 
means to children. For example. 
needs of normal children for sel 
through their clothing. 


seriously enough about wh 
> Sometimes it se 
f-acceptance 


at clothing 
ems evident that the 
are at least partially met 


Carl Massey, four years old, was small for 
but he usually was included by other chi 
father was a jet pilot and recently h 
dred miles from their home. Carl’s ; 
her children: Carl, his six-year-old brother, and 
and sister. Mrs. Massey reported that Carl was enthusiastic about 
nursery school and he always seemed happy to be there 
facial expression was usually Very serious, 


his age. He was quiet 
ldren in their play. Carl's 


ad been stationed several hun- 


nother maintained the home for 


à younger brother 
although his 
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Carl always wore a large, felt, sombrero-ty pe hat to school and the 
rom his head. At the beginning of the term, 
his mother was embarrassed by this behavior, but when she would 
insist that she should take the hat home with her, Carl would burst 
into tears. Interestingly, the children did not comment about Carl's 
hat. It almost seemed as if they accepted it as a part of him. The 
teachers could only surmise that this garb afforded some sense of 


security for Carl. 


hat was never removed f 


Whether wearing such apparel is indicative of role playing and this 
hat was chosen because of the specific style or whether it is symbolic 
of some kind of protection is not obvious. During the following term, 
another quict child whose pattern of family living had been disturbed 
Wore a knitted cap during all nursery school activities, day after day. 

It is an accepted opinion that types of clothing may affect the ac- 
tions of the wearer at any age level, that teen agers dressed in jeans and 
‘T-shirts will seem to be entirely different people from those same boys 
and girls dressed in semiformal attire. Edicts which ban certain types 
of clothing and haircuts are issued sometimes by school administrators 
who believe that not only individual behavior but 
Is affected by the manner in which members of a group 
ars to have a definite effect on discipline. Specifying 
a striking example of indirect 


also group action 
arc groomed. 


Unusual garb appe 
the type of clothing to be worn is 
guidance in the nursery school. 
Children's clothing is often bought to satisfy adult standards of 
style. It can become 5 factor of parental projection. Many parents buy 
garments for their children in order to fulfill their own unsatisfied 
desires to be dressed in the height of fashion. Children are cager to 
please adults, also, and they usually act out the roles which we expect 
of them. It is amazing to observe two diffe 
Which the children wear dresses or shirts and trousers and another in 
Which any ty pe of comfortable play clothing is acceptable. The tempo 
of activity and the types of group play will be completely dissimilar. 
It is impossible, of course, to know how much of this is due to the 
more comfortable fecl of the casual attire and to W hat extent the plan- 
ning for a casual type of clothing may reflect the relaxed attitudes of 
the adults in charge. Whatever the cause, children who wear sturdy 
play clothing appear to be much less inhibited in their activitics. 
Parents not only have to be willing to live w ith their children when 
they are not dressed to perfection but sometimes they are faced with 


the criticism of other adults. 


rent nursery schools, one in 
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Ann’s mother asked for an interview with the nursery school 
director and stated that she had noticed that Ann seemed reticent 
to enter into group play. After a pleasant conversation about Ane 
over-all progress in nursery school, the director suggested that jesus 
and a T-shirt or pedal pushers and a knitted blousc might be moro 
conducive to group activities than Ann's usually elaborate dress s. 
Mrs. Morton welcomed the suggestions and said she had been think- 
ing of purchasing typical play clothing for Ann but that Ann's grand- 


mother was firm in her belief that girls should be dressed like "little 
ladies." 


It is a strong-willed and secure mother who can feel self-assured 
in the company of her disheveled child when confronted by another 
mother and child who are impeceably dressed. Children’s feelings can 
be hurt, too, when adults vocally admire the garb of other children and 


leave the impression that informal dress reflects ne 


gatively on the child 
who wears it, 


We should not forget that learning appropriate way 
important in the training of children 


form to social expectations, 


's of dressing is 


and that they must learn to con- 


Dorothy, age two, a 


ttended nursery school for one year before her 
family 


moved to a state several hundred miles aw 
letter from her mother stated th 


school near her new home but th 


ay. A year later, a 
at Dorothy was happy in a nursery 
at she often said, “Why can't I wear 
pants as I did at the other nursery school?” Early in life, Dorothy 


was learning that people in various places expect various kinds of 
conformity in dress, 


DRESSING AND UNDRESSING 


Helping children gain inde 


pendence and self-confi 
and undressing Is a responsibi 


lity of the 
jokes are told concerning the problems t 


during cold weather, Sometimes, these 
stuffers.” Indeed, the teachers o 
proportion of a half-day period struggling with “rubber legs” and 
“those booby traps” called snowsuits. Patience, understanding. 
well-developed sense of humor are necessary 

Students of child guidance m D 
tine activities, they 


dence in dressing 
adults who guide them. Many 
cachers of young children meet 
teachers are called “snowsuit 
f very young children spend a large 


g, and a 
at these times. 
ay be more patient if. 


À + as in other rou- 
attempt to view the situation thr 


ough the eyes of 
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the child. We adults are so accustomed to the tasks of dressing and 
undressing that many of the procedures are done almost unconsciously 
through habit. Putting on and taking off clothing can be a fascinating 
pastime for the young child to whom it is a novel experience. i 
: Dressing and undressing provide wonderful opportunities for prac- 
Hee in manipulative skills. An advanced level of eye-hand coordination 
is required to master the intricacies of buttons and buttonholes, hooks 
and eyes, snaps and zippers. These are all remarkable items when con- 
sidered from the child's point of view. 

Sometimes, it appears that clothing manufacturers may purposely 
have planned children's garments 50 that their fastenings are varied and 
difficult. At most, an adult's garment has only one or two different types 
ne simple snowsuits include buttons, snaps, 
buckles, and zippers. Obviously, they were not planned to encourage 
independence by the child and they can be frustrating to both chil- 
dren and adults. It is an uncomfortable student or teacher who is left 
struggling with these contrivances W hen everyone else has moved to the 
playground for the mid-morning play period. It is certain that children 
to cope with some of these fastenings until they 
have reached an advanced level of motor skill. 

Of course, children can take off their clothes more casily than they 
can put them on. In fact, many parents are embarrassed because their 

clothing at inappropriate times. We 
s a cultural learning and that from the 
nakedness is a. pleasant fecling. There 
in the ability to get out of one's 
actions serve as means for 


of fastening devices, but sor 


cannot be expected 


toddler insists on. removing his 
should remember that modesty 
child's viewpoint unhampered 
May be personal satisfaction, t00, 
clothes, Another possibility is that. such 
getting adult attention. 

. Students in child guid 
in dressing and undressing. 
changing skills of nursery schoo 
SHSNV GE: Here, as in other kinds of guid 
individual child must set the rules. 


much help to give a child 


ance often ask how 
nge and the rapidly 


With the wide age rar 
| children, this is a difficult question to 
ance, our understanding of the 


1. Is his eye-hand coordination well developed so that he can 


manipulate his clothing €: ilv? 
2. Docs his gross motor coordin 
3. How much help does he reccive f 
Paid. slow and deliberate so that ] c 
ssing and undressing will prevent his moving 
and thereby make him feel inferior? 


ation permit a good sense of balance? 


rom adults at home? 
long periods of time spent 1n 
on with the group 
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Fig. 1. Dressing requires 
highly developed 
manipulative skills, 


5. Does he have feelings of ins 
individual adult attention? 

6. Is he testing the limits to se 
mand? Possibly we should givea 
We must be alert, however, for 
temperament or lack of language 
who are caring for him, 


ecurity which might be eradicated by 


€ how much special help he can de- 
little less help than the child demands. 
the nonverbal child who, because of 
skills, cannot request help from adults 


A few years ago, a study 


was made in which kindergarten teachers 
were asked to enumerate th 


€ "good" features and the “bad” fe 
of nursery school attendance as 


tion, The major part of these 


atures 
Preparation for kindergarten orienta- 
listings was in the first c 
majority of these teachers, however, indicated th 


had attended nursery school were extremely der 


ategory. A 
at many children who 
nanding of adult help 
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Fig. 2. Sometimes 
children seem to test adults 
to see how much attention 
they can demand. 


an assume that these children had been 


it x 
1 the cloakroom. Since we ca 


encouraged at nursery school toward independence, it is probable 


ans by which children test 


that routine situations provide a good me 
ast preschool 


them even when the children are p 
ake a game of trying to sec how 


> give him. 


a aen 

dult attitudes toward 
age limite S : i x 
ge limits, Sometimes, a child will m 


n > 
wuch help the adult can be persuaded tc 
Children who have a tendency to procrastinate while dressing can be 


irritating to adults. At about two years of age, most children enjoy 
TERN and repetition in all their activities. Children of this age are 
wai to be exasperating because of their insistence that dressing and 
E should be accomplished in a specific order, that shoes must 
ii pow before hair is combed or that shirts must be buttoned before 

7 ler garment is considered. These children appear to be fascinated 
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by repetitive details that are unimportant and even boring to adults. 
We should remember that children must experiment and that by 
deliberate practice they learn how to do things. It is encouraging that 
children soon outgrow this phase of ritualism. 

Children sometimes procrastinate as a means of tcasing adults or of 
testing the limits of adult patience, but we must remember, also, that 
individual differences matter, that some children are slow in bodily 
movements and will probably continue in that pattern as they mature. 
An impetuous adult may find it especially difficult to care for such a 
child. We must rely on our knowledge of developmental patterns in 
order to recognize this child as different from the child who is slow in 
perfecting his motor skills. 

We adults are so accustomed to dressing hurriedly in the expecta- 
tion of Moving on to some other activity that we can easily lose pa- 
tience with the child who often stops in the process of dressing or 
undressing himself. His attention may be attracted by something en- 
tirely apart from the task at hand. For example, the four-year-old may 
have succeeded in putting on both socks and one shoe when his atten- 


tion was diverted to his toy cars or his building blocks. It is necessary 
for us to realize that the c 


hild's concept of time is entirely unlike that 
of the adult. Present interests are more important to him than what he 
plans to do after his dressing is completed. After all, from his point of 
view, why shouldn’t he take time off to play with his toys for awhile? 
Although we cannot always permit him to interrupt the dressing pro- 
cedure, we certainly can understand his desire to do so. * 


ADULT RESPONSIBILITY 


The wise choice of clothing for children is probably one of the 


most widely neglected responsibilities of parents and other adults. 
Choosing clothing isso much a part of our everyday living that clothing 
for preschoolers is likely to be chosen quite casually. We devote time 
and effort only when we shop fora special gift, for attire fora special 
occasion, or When we strive to satisfy our own pleasure by visualizing 
the child in something "sweet" or “cute.” i | 

It is surprising that when groups of parents discuss children’s clothing 
their conversations tend to be completely adult-centered " 
mention how the child feels about his. 


cost of garments is mentioned or the 
stressed. 


j They seldom 
is clothes, F requently, the high 
comparative ease of laundering is 
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The economic aspects of clothing the preschooler are important in- 
deed. Children grow rapidly and clothing is often outgrown and must 
be discarded when it shows little sign of wear, despite the fact that 
clothing for the small child is almost as expensive as that for the adult. 
As a result, there is a likelihood that parents may purchase snowsuits, 
coats, and shoes that are too large for the child at the present time 


and that he will continue to wear them until his movements are 


hampered by their being too small. We should try to imagine at least 


two-thirds of our time spent in ill-fitting clothing. 

When there are several children in a family, some items of clothing 
can be passed on to younger siblings, but others, such as shoes, become 
shaped to individual contours and may affect posture and growth, 
ate their own experiences with “hand- 
in their attitudes toward wearing 
ain self-esteem and will 


College students probably can rel 
me-downs.” Children seem to vary 
older siblings’ clothing. Some children will g 
Consider the wearing of the clothing of an older child a boost in status. 
and even unloved if they must wear cast-off 


Others may feel abused 
s' attitudes in 


clothing, Probably a great deal depends on the parent 
Such situations. ' 
Students often attribute cert 


ain of their extravagances to not having 


Fig. 3. Children are 
esi distracted and 
^g routines may be 
prolonged. 


had that particular new piece of clothing when they were children. 
Here again, parents can only budget to fit their incomes, but if we are 
aware of how the child feels we may be able to slant our attitudes 
in a way which will make him feel important, secure, and even proud. 
Children imitate adults not only in behavior patterns but also in atti- 
tude formation. If parents are pleased with what their children wear 
and how they look, these feelings are reflected in the chilc 

Sturdy construction is one of the best criteria for the choice of 
children’s clothing. Yet, children’s movements should be unhampered 
and their vigorous actions should be encouraged. Not too long ago, 
it was necessary that bulky clothing be bought for warmth, but new 
fabrics and synthetic materials now provide warmth without weight 
so that freedom of movement is possible. Moreover, it is probable 
that these fabrics can help in correlating the mother's need for gar- 
ments that can be easily laundered and which dry quickly and the 
child’s need for elasticity and lightweight features. 

Undergarments are now available in dacron, orlon, and nylon in 
combination with cotton. Their somewhat higher cost is offset by their 
quick drying and easy-care features which make it possible to buy 
fewer at a time. With the trend toward larger 
houses, this feature is good in alleviating stor: 

The controversy of one- 
suits goes on and ‘on. P 
with its 


families and smaller 
age problems as well. 

piece snowsuits versus two-piece snow- 
resent choice seems to favor the former type 
ack of bulk around the waist. 
sometimes encourages the child tow: 


them are so complicated in pattern that the two-piece counterpart is 
more easily manipulated. From the viewpoint of thrift, the two-piece 
suit may be a better investment. The overlap of jacket and pants makes 
allowance for growth in height. This feature, however, has been met to 
some extent by shortening and lengthening devices in the construction 
of a few one-piece garments. It is true, too, that a two-piece snowsuit 
will serve a more extensive role, In cool we 


: ather, the top part can be 
worn as a jacket and, thus, more Wear is possible before the garment is 
outgrown, = 


The one-piece outer garment 
ard independence, but some of 


In order that bulkiness can be 
warm fabrics are very closely we 
terials can become a veritable ste: 
sequently, it probably would be 
for jackets that can be put on 
weather and the type of activity 


eradicated, some of the lightweight, 
oven. A snowsuit made of these ma- 
am cabinet for an active child. Con- 
better if these fabrics were used only 
or taken off in accordance with the 
in which the child is engaged. 

The fact that parents have not demanded some changes in ‘size ranges 
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dren’s clothing is rather surprising. One 


hears repeated complaints that sizes vary according to the type of 
garment, the name of the manufacturer, and the purchase price. Im- 
ing was stimulated a few years ago by sur- 
artments in some schools of home 
apparent in measurement standards 


by the manufacturers of chil 


petus toward standard si 
veys conducted by clothing dep 
economics and a few changes are 
by some firms. 


It seems apparent that prof ional workers and parents have made 


almost no effort to cooperate with clothing manufacturers by sharing 
With them what is known about how children grow and how children 
feel about their clothing, Most advertisements of children’s apparel 
stress features which will aid parents economically or will curtail the 
This is not surprising since adults are the 


ume spent in laundering. 
potential buvers. 
Some important 


aspects secm to have been overlooked. It is surely 
casier for the busy mother if preschoolers 


are capable of dressing and 


Fig. 4. Snowsuit time is strenuous for adults at home or at nursery school. 


undressing themselves; yet few garments are constructed to encourage 
self-help. A graduate student in a child guidance class recently made a 
survey in several stores of a middle western city of dresses for pre- 
school girls. Only three styles of the fifty-seven styles offered were 
patterned with front closings. Obviously, front fastenings which chil- 
dren can manipulate will not only relieve the mother from having to 
help but will give children feelings of independence and self-confidence. 
Since manufacturers make and merchants stock merchandise for which 
there is a demand, it would appear that the adults who buy clothing for 
children are at fault in not demanding clothing with self-help features. 

We can conclude that clothing the preschool child is a many-sided 
problem and deserving of our earnest study. Clothing can be chosen 
wisely only if we correlate several factors: 


1. The child's developmental level. 
2. The child's individual characteris 
3. The parents’ economic ability. 

4. The clothing standards of the social group. 

5. The parents’ attitudes toward and expectations of the child. 
6. The availability of materials and garments. 


. The parents’ knowledge of what self-help features are essential 
for sound guidance methods. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 
Part | 


Choose two children in the nursery school who appear to be very 
different in personality and motor skills. Observe these children 
put on and take off their garments, / 
concerning each of them: 


as they 
nswer the following questions 


1. Does he know where his locker is? 
2. Can he take off his coat, jacket, hat, 


mittens, boots, and put them 
Does he need assistance? How much? Describe. 


To what extent do you think his ability to put on and to remove 
his garments is related to the style of his apparel? 
4. Does he know when it is time to 


( put on his things or to take them 
off? Does he do it at once or does he tend to dawdle or play? Describe. 


5. How much is the child influenced by the activities of the other 
children in the locker room? 
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Part Il 


Write an accurate anecdotal record of incidents during the nursery 


school period in which you believe clothing affected the behavior of 


children. 


SELECTED READINGS 


1. Hurlock, Flizabeth, Child Growth and Development, 2nd ed., Ch. 18, McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., New York, 1956. 

The author dis es how babies feel abou 
describes signs of readiness that denote children's abi 
A brief summary of factors which indicate appropriate 
children is included. 

2. Ryan, Mary S., Psychological Effects of Clothing, Bull. 882, Cornell University 

Agricultural »eriment Station, Ithaca, New York, 1952. 

, Although this bulletin is concerned chiefly with adult feelings about their cloth- 
ing, many of the ideas are equally appropriate to young children. These materials 
will appeal to students. : 


Ss Ryan, Mary S., Psychological Effects of Clothing, 
Agricultural New York, 1954- 


4 ‘xperiment Station, Ithaca, > 

From this bulletin, students may gain self-insight concerning the effects of their 

own clothing on their feelings and thereby better understand the importance of 

clothing choices for preschoolers. 

anous, Helen Nicol, Making Clothes for Your Little Girl, pp. 154-191, Charles 

A Bennett, Peoria, Illinois, 1954- 

The author states that the main purpose of this book is to stimulate the designing 
daughters. Methods for altering com- 


talents z 
lents of mothers who sew for their young 
‘The section on play clothing will be of value to 


t the restrictions of clothing and 
lity for self-help in dressing- 
Kinds of clothing for young 


Bull. gos, Cornell University 


aaa patterns are explained. 
$. Ti ts of nursery school children. . Š : . De 
hompson, Henrietta Mary. and Lucille E. Rea, Clothing for Children, Chs. 1, 
2yand s, John Wiley and Sons, 
" The author writes very briefly concernin 
he main emphases are planning, designing, an 
helpful hints for parents are included. 
McGraw-Hill Book 


New York, 1949. 
g the ps chological effects of clothing. 


d buying clothing for young children 


Pig budgeting restrictions. Many 
* Young, Florence Elizabeth, Clothing the Child, pp- 49-95» 
Co., New York, 1938. 
ene this is not a new book, 
to beh ogical aspects of children s clo 
avior is stressed and the autho! 
selection., 


nclusion. of a section concerning the 


The relation of clothing 
t in clothing 


the ir 
thing is significant. 
r also discusses the child's par! 
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10 


Sleep 
and 
rest 


In some laboratory schools, students do 
tunity to observe chil- 
r ss, an under- 
and 


i have an opportu 
uei nap time. Nevertheless 

ng of children's nceds for sleep 
c study of child 


rest js | x 
B iu important in th 
guidance f. 

dance for at least three reasons: (1) 
al need at all ages 


"eid x NE physic 1 1 | 
ae pi pce child’s sleeping habits 
all el m personal adjustment in 
sheen os living. (2) the alternation of 
iti porter and quiet activities which is so 
thiltren 1 to the optimal development of 
dins Penge that adults must be 
eds m; ‘howe children can be encour- 
imos a while in the invigorating 
i Mons a ü nursery school. and (3) 
child Eo den 2 fied child is an irritable 
SERIE cae ee »ehavior that is caused by 
if we fall eh be recognized as such 

ally are to understand children. 
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PHYSICAL NEEDS 

The newborn baby sleeps most of the time. In fact, his waking 
hours are only those during which he is being fed, bathed, and diapered. 
Sometimes, babies even drop off to sleep during these procedures. With 
increase in age, there is a definite and rapid decrease in the hours spent 
in sleep. These decreases, of course, are mainly a lessening of sleeping 
time during daylight hours. Sometimes, however, parents are troubled 
by the temporary tendency of babies to reverse this pattern—to sleep 
soundly during the daytime and to be restless when adults are attempt- 
ing to sleep. Although this problem is likely to be an irritating one, like 
so many adjustments of infancy and childhood, it soon is replaced by a 
more acceptable routine if emotional tensions can be avoided. We 
repeatedly must recognize that the feelings of parents affect the be- 
havior of children and that a relaxed parental attitude is beneficial to 
children at any age. 

Very young infants sleep in a curled position and they usually move 
very little during their sleep. Before they can move their bodies from 
the positions in which they are placed, they appear to become tired 
and it is wise to vary the manner in which they 


y are placed when they 
are put to bed. The very young baby does not seem to sleep soundly. 
Sometimes, there is little evidence that he really is asleep. He awakens 
abruptly when he is hungry, after he is fed he drops off to sleep again, 
and then he awakens to be fed. His sleep is disturbed by internal stimuli. 
He will awaken when he feels pain or hunger, 1 
impervious to his environment. Loud a 
some response of movement, but ordin 
effect on his sleeping. 


but he usually seems 
nd sudden noises mav bring 
ary sounds appear to have little 


Older infants are slower in getting to sleep and they awaken less 
abruptly. When the child is capable of changing the position of his 
body, he usually assumes one that he prefers, and these positions for 
sleeping become habits. Possibly, people of all ages have unique posi- 
tions which help to induce slumber, It would be interesting to know if 
these patterns might have begun in early childhood. 


No doubt, the change toward less sleeping with incre 


partially to the child’s increasing awareness of his environment, When 
children become interested in looking at their own hands and feet and 
at the people who are nearby and when they become aware of sounds, 
they naturally spend more of their hours awake, If adults do not 


asc in age is due 
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es nor attempt to set schedules, infants develop their own pat- 
PS plied incr a ak ane of an indirect nature always 
become senchronized ers ie acte iis r dics doen 
Y amily pattern o: living. 

v's stomach enlarges, he eats more at onc time, 
vene deni E BE his periods of sleep become longer. 
hee E ` du Pi " nange, sleeping habits ioc / arc altered. By 

child is about one year old, he is sleeping through the 
morning and again in mid-afternoon. Later, 
and those spent in the afternoon nap remain 
ap is usually discontinued. Obviously, 
point of the waking 


Logically, as a bab 
becomes hungry less often, a 


night and napping in mid- 
the hours of sleep at night 
about the same, but the morning n 
the single naps arc usually needed near the mid- 
hours, in the early afternoon. 

Individual children are unique in their patterns of sleep. Moreover, 
Physical status, rate of growth, emotional tensions, and amount of motor 
activity are influential in establishing the needs for sleep and rest. 
The ill child, the fast-growing child, the child who is emotionally up- 
ally active child need longer periods of quiet than 
rgoing these stresses. Therefore, it is 
t of sleep which children in general 
we consider that adult needs 


ss and the physic 
do childr I 
> children who are not unde 
n i i 

\possible to prescribe the amoun 


she T ee ty 
f ould have. This is not surprising when 
ors rae m gra oer ta 

r sleep and rest have similar variations from individual to individual 


and that we do not always know why this is true. Our best approach, 
then, is to provide opportunities for sleep and rest, to encourage chil- 
dren to set their own schedules, and to be alert for ways in which we 
can promote whatever pattern is best for each child. This does not 
mean that children should be allowed to choose their time for sleeping 
but rather that wc can promote regularity in sleeping patterns by 
mM the general pattern of expectancy according to the needs of the 
Individual child. As long as children are growing, we can assume that 


they 
€y need more sleep than do adults. 


INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS 


to be better adjusted in 
regular, it would seem 
sleep as being 


cep and appear 
bits are fairly 
n number of hours of 
and keeping them asleep seems to 


but it is no more possible to force 
form according 


ie all people need sl 
eo ani their sleeping hab 
ecient, to prescribe a certal 
hers uu E children to sleep 
5 Elia m problem to most parents, 

sleep than it is to force him to eat or to per 
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to our demands in toilet training. Rather, the child needs to be guided 
toward a desire for rest or sleep in quantities and at times that are best 
for his specific pattern and stage of growing and living. It is evident, 
then, that parents and teachers must evaluate the needs of individual 
children. Children can be encouraged to rest by the way in which 
their daily schedules are planned. 4 A 
Nap time is important in the schedules of preschool children. The 
majority of children are more willing to be left alone at nap time than 
at bedtime. Children vary in the napping time needed. Young children 
who attend nursery school sometimes sleep as much as two to three 
hours in the afternoon, Many children awaken slowly and unless the 
nap is so late in the afternoon or so long that it may interfere with 
bedtime it is usually better to let the child awaken naturally. Some 
children seem to awaken easily, but others appear to feel miserable on 
awakening. These children m 


jer vigorously, and they usually will 
recover their composure more easily if adults pav little attention to 
them. 

A quiet time in bed often is the only nap needed by the older prc- 
school child and mothers need not be alarmed if children do not actu- 
ally sleep during these nap periods, Obviously, the very active child 
needs more rest than the less active one. It is not unusual to observe 
healthy children alternate periods of vigorous and quict activity with no 
guidance from adults. Too often, probably, we find it difficult to permit 
children to do what is best for them. 


David and Jerry were active four-vear-olds at the nursery 
They were never quiet during outdoor play. 
at a rapid pace around the yard, 
jungle gvm several times during 
they played follow-the-Icader 
quently wrestled with e 
playground. 

When these boys came indoors, they invari 
to musical records as their favori i 
and visitors would remark 
encouraged to indulg 

When winter came 


school. 


They rode the tricycles 
they climbed up and down the 
a ten-minute observation period, 
on the slippery slides, and they fre- 
ach other as they rolled over and over on the 


ably chose listening 
te activity. Occasionally, students 
that they thought these children should be 
ein group activities indoors. 

and outdoor play periods had to be 
however, David and Jerry of their 
the record plaver. ; 


shortened. 
own accord spent less time at 
They became more interested 


in block play. 
creative activities, and dramatic games 


indoors. 
When these children were less weary 
time in quiet activity. We should re 


. they no longer spent as much 


alize, however, that When children 
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become too tired or overstimulated, it is usually extremely difficult for 
them to rest and they may need adult help. Environmental aids for these 
children are discussed later in this chapter. 

W hen children rest or sleep at nursery school, individual differences 
are evident. Sometimes, children who “often resort to so-called mis- 
sid during free play are paragons of conformity during routine 
acteristics which might be considered ob- 
and firm 
ry at least 


Fred had many char 
Streperous, He had developed little emotional control, 
acher was usually necess 
avior was the subject of frequent 


Support by the nursery school te 
once during each session. Fred's beh: 
discussions in child guidance classes. 

During routine activities, there were no problems with Fred. He 
was capable of setting his own toileting schedule and he took special 


delight in his ability to wash and dry his hands in an adult manner. 
rowing or loud talking when 


Sometimes, he resorted to water th 
other children were in the washroom, but he would return quickly 
to the routine when reminded by an adult or when other children 
left the room. Fred was adept "with his clothing, and he moved 
quietly through the cloakroom. His cating patterns were exemplary 
and his ability to converse pleasantly at mealtime created a good 
situation for the other children at his table. His table manners met 
adult standards. He seemed to forget these manners only when other 
children interfered with his eating. At these times, he would show 
brief aggression and then revert to his quict behavior. At rest time, 
Fred always was the best rester. Students who knew Fred but had 
ol for lunch were amazed by his quiet demeanor 


not remained at scho 
al and during the mealtime. 


during the rest period preceding the me 
caused by a single characteristic nor a 
Fred's attitudes and “abilities in. routine situations 
auses. As has been stated, children 
ad. since this child show cd frequent 
ave found needed security in 
ariety from day to day. 
as likely to interfere with individual pursuits, 
( rformance are always the same so 


E Since human behavior is not 
Single experience. 
Were no doubt based on several c 
usually set their own best pattern ar 
emotional outbursts during play. he may h 
the routines, In these activities, there is less v 
Beier children are not 
2 the skills necessary for good pe 
mar there is little need for problem solving. 
aa advanced level of performance may 
i have been an emph: 
that these behavior p 
ng of this kind might h 


have reflected adult pres- 
arning adult 


had been 


asis on le: 
atterns 
ave explained his 


et at home. There may 
ees and practices so 
aster iei ini 
tered. In fact, rigid traini 
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Fig. 1. Children often stop their play 
and rest briefly. 


tendency to feel thwarted and frustra 


ted when he was placed in a 
less structured situation and mig 


ht explain his tendency for overt 
cmotional expressions during free play. Whatever the reasons, it is 


evident that many responses of children depend on the situation and we 
cannot always predict the behavior pattern on the basis of observation 
in other activities. Occasionally, children who are conformists in 
group play become difficult to handle during rest periods. 


Gary was a timid three-year-old, 
He would stand at the perimeter of 
other children. Indoors, his f. 


Most of his play was solitary. 
the playground ‘and watch the 
avorite pastimes were working the jig- 
saw puzzles or listening to the record player. Sometimes, he would 
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load one of the toy trucks with blocks or wooden animals and push it 
careful to avoid 


around the playroom floor, but he always w 
coming into contact with other children or their toys. 

During the half hour rest period before lunch, it seemed impos- 
sible for Gary to be quict. He would sit up on his cot and try to 
attract the attention of other children by waving his arms or making 
noises or he would lie on his cot and kick his legs so that the cot 


would slide noisily on the floor. 


Obviously, Gary did not use enough energy during the morning 
activities to develop a need for rest. Also, it may be that this was one 
time when Gary found he was capable of attracting the attention of 
other children and of adults. If nursery school schedules are planned 
to meet the needs of individual children, it might be better if children 
like Gary were not expected to conform to rest periods which must be 
planned “for the children who do need them. 

Since nursery school behavior is usually a reflection of home ac- 
tivities, some patterns of sleep and rest at home should be considered 
by staff members and students in a laboratory school. Young infants, 
of course, eat from the breast or bottle and then fall asleep. Older 
infants should be put to bed by affectionate but firm adults. These 
children are more likely to relax and to fall asleep if they feel secure 
in the knowledge that they are loved and if they know that the adult 
expects them to sleep. 


As babies become mo 
environment, it is more difficult 


re interested in people and objects in their 
for them to accept being left alone. 
The toddler is likely to cling to his mother and to be demanding of 


her presence as he becomes sleepy. Although children may appear to 


need this companionship, it is not always possible for a mother to de- 


Vote this particular time to the child. Other family members may need 
her at the same time. Some mothers or fathers enjoy this quiet time near 
the child as he falls asleep and probably we need not fear that a deep- 
Seated habit will result. The course which should be followed at bed- 
time will depend on the personality of the parents, the urgency of the 
Child's needs, and the pattern of family living. 

Certainly, children need reassurance that they are loved. Induce- 
ments for sleep should be chosen with carcful consideration of the 
individual child. Many bedtime requests can be anticipated. Most young 
Preschoolers will be more likely to go to sleep if a quict period ot 


Companionship with parents precedes bedtime. Often, a story told or 


Tead is a good prelude. Usually, toileting, a drink of water, a handker- 
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chief, and a favorite toy will insure the child’s physical and emotional 
comfort. 


In a previous chapter, the ritualism of two- to three-year-old chil- 
dren was discussed. If parents realize that these children 
insist that bedtime preparation be done in the same w 
night, they will avoid establishing a complicated bedtim 
ing late preschool years, 
themselves quietly until tl 


arc likely to 
ay, night after 
€ pattern. Dur- 
children are often capable of entertaining 
hey are sleepy. Some children can be per- 


Fig. 2. Thumb-sucking and a favorite toy 
are conducive to relaxation. 


mitted to look at a favorite book or to play quietly in bed and to turn 


out the light for themselves. 
Morning behavior can be as exasperating to parents as bedtime be- 


havior. Many preschool children awaken very early in the morning 
insist on going to the toilet, and then are unwilling to try to go bach: 
to sleep Or to play quietly in their beds. Their demands for attention 
are often numerous. These children are irritating to parents who enjoy 
sleeping late. Although older preschool children are capable of attend- 
ing to their own toileting needs and of entertaining themselves with 

to do so during the early morning 
of going to bed has little effect on 
ke him tired 


their toys, they are seldom willing 
hours, Probably, delaying the time 
the child's hour of awaking. It is much more likely to ma 
and irritable the next day or to promote or prolong his daytime nap. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AIDS 


aries from child to child and 
ain to be successful. Some 
vever. We must realize 
hat this behavior can be 


v to get à child to sleep V 
from age to age, and no special way is cert 
methods may be helpful, hov 
forced to rest or sleep, t 
and encouragement. 


The best wa 


specific guidance 
that children cannot be 
induced only by suggestion 

Several techniques for promoting rest are practical in the nursery 
school setting. If the children are at the school for regular nap periods 
and have had active play periods so that the majority need actual 
sleep, comfortable cots are necessary. Screens or other devices which 
Separate one child from another may prove helpful, also. A well- 
ventilated room and a lightweight, warm cover of some type will 
promote the child's comfort. Sleep will be easier to attain if the room 
is darkened, and the arrangement of the room should be uniform from 


day to day. 

Moreover, the children will be more likely to sleep if the room is 
not one in which they are accustomed to playing. If the building is not 
5 tains should be 


large enough to provide a separate room, screens or Cur 
placed so that toys will not be visible. Thoughtful preparation is neces- 


sary. Children should be encouraged to use the toilet and to wash 
before they lie down and shoes and tight clothing should be removed. 
Vigorous play just before nap time is stimulating, so planning a story 
hour or a period of listening to quiet music is a wise program choice. 

The adults who supervise nap uld be those with whom 
the children are well acquainted able. If these teachers or 


periods sho 
and comfort 
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students know the child well, they will allow each child to set his own 
pace and to prepare for sleep in his own special way. Adult patience is 
likely to be rewarding. Sometimes, a child will seem to need extra time 
in which to get settled. 

If the children are at school for a shorter period of time, a time for 
rest rather than for sleep will suffice. Preparation for this time of re- 
laxation will depend on the facilities and schedule of the specific school, 
but many of the same environmental aids will be practical. Sometimes, 
rest time will be spent on small rugs placed on the floor. In other 
schools, cots will be provided. If the children are not expected to 
sleep, space probably will be more limited and the children will be in 
closer proximity to each other. Interestingly, the ability to relax some- 
times seems somewhat contagious and it may be easier for children to 
relax in a group situation. The placement of individual children is 
often a good form of indirect guidance. The child who is a good rester, 
if placed next to a child who has difficulty in relaxing, occasionally will 
have a good influence on the second child. 

Students who have infrequent laboratory assignments usually will 
not be successful in supervising rest periods. If a student finds herself 
with this responsibility, she should never fecl inferior if the children 
do not relax in their customary manner, Quiet times provide op- 
portunities for children to test the limits of behavior which are set for 
them and only those adults who have good rapport with the group are 
likely to be successful in maintaining a semblance of order when 
groups of children are unoccupied. Moreover, only an experienced 
teacher will be able to judge what techniques will promote rest in a 
specific group of children. Some teachers may choose to play quiet 
music on a record player or to sing quietly during rest time, others 
sometimes tell stories that are not stimulating. 

Children who have regular and sufficient sleep at home are usually 
healthy and happy children. For this reason and bec: 
of students will be parents in the future, some kn 
guidance at home is important. Probably, adult h 
result of early training, and it is interesting for students to recall their 
childhood behavior and relate that behavior to their present sleeping 
practices. Many adults remark concerning their inability to sleep under 
certain conditions and it may be that this is the result of ear 

When groups of parents discuss their 
uncommon for them to mention the factor of noise as it affects their 
children's sleep. As stated previously, the very voung inf. 
seem to be aware of external auditory stimuli 


ause the majority 
owledge of good 
abits of sleep are the 


ly training. 
preschool children, it is not 


ant does not 
except for extremely 
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loud or sudden noises but, as children become alert to their surround- 
ings, they are more aware of the sounds around them. Probably, it is 
unwise to try to eliminate ordinary noises after children have gone to 
bed since absolute quiet cannot always be maintained in any household 

es. In fact, a quict place for the child 


without curtailing family activiti 
is impossible in most family quarters. Several decades ago, many families 
were set apart from living 


lived in large houses and sleeping rooms 
areas in most dwellings. At present, the majority of families with pre- 
school children live in small houses, small apartments, or even In trailer 


Fig. 3. The ability to relax 
may be casier in a group 
situation. (Windward School, 
White Plains, New York. 
Maynard Frank Wolfe, 
York City, photographer.) 


Jew 


houses. Probably, these circumstances need not be considered detri- 
mental, however. If children become accustomed to a certain amount 
of noise when they are sleeping, they are likely to be able to sleep 
under diverse conditions later. 

A child can become accustomed to a certain bed, a light in the 
room, a specific tov which he takes to bed, or a routine of bedtime 
preparation. Whether or not these things should be permitted to be- 
come habitual will depend on the parents and the pattern of family 
living. If these items and situations can be provided indefinitely, there 
is probably no harm in the child's becoming dependent on them. 


Jimmy Dane had a favorite rag doll which he always took to bed 
with him. Mr. and Mrs. Dane had considered this habit a harmless 
one since it was easy to provide the doll for Jimmy wherever they 
might be. Mrs. Dane’s parents lived in an adjoining state and Jimmy 
and his parents visited his grandparents frequently. He always took 
the doll on these trips. 

One day, soon after Jimmy's second birthday, Mrs. Dane received 
a call that her mother was seriously ill. She notified her husband, 
they packed hurriedly, and drove to her parents’ home. When they 
arrived, it was past Jimmy’s bedtime so she prepared his supper and 
planned to put him to bed before she left for the hospital. As soon 
as they reached the bedroom, Jimmy demanded his doll. 

In the rush of packing, Mrs. Dane had not remembered the toy 
and Jimmy was inconsolable. Mr. Dane spent several hectic hours 
trying to placate his son who finally dropped off to sleep, exhausted 
from his crying. Nap time and bedtime the next day were no less 
unpleasant. In fact, Jimmy became slightly ill due to their harrowing 
experience, 


Just as adult attitudes are important in all ar 


as of child guidance, 
children are more likely to go to sleep promptly and to sleep soundly 
if their parents regard regular sleeping hours as an accepted part of the 
daily schedule. Relaxation can be encouraged by parent: 


i al quiet and 
confidence. Obviously, strenuous play 


or stimulating activity just be- 
fore bedtime is a deterrent to sleep. The fact that the carly evening 
hours are often the only ones which fathers can spend with their 
children creates a problem since fathers and children need to share good 
times and many fathers enjoy strenuous adult-child activities, Fathers 
of preschool children would be wise to develop their talents in quiet 
story telling or lullaby singing and to postpone more energetic play 
for Saturday afternoons or Sundays. r 
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Impatience and haste at bedtime probably are worse than vigorous 
physical activity. Regrettably, the late afternoon and early evening 
hours are likely to be the most hurried ones in most homes. Mothers 
have the responsibility of planning or preparing the main meal of the 
day. All individuals tend to be tired and hunery, and fathers and older 
children often want to discuss the day problems. Perhaps the parents 
the evening or are planning to go some- 
young child needs to be bathed and fed 
ain, studied consideration 


are expecting company for 
where. At the same time, the 
and made comfortable for the night. Here ag 
of what things are the most important is necessary. 

Certainly, if parents and young children are unhurried, the child’s 
bedtime can be a time for close companionship, and the resultant 
feelings of trust and affection will be helpful in all parent-child rela- 
tionships, For some reason, companionship and affection are especially 
satisfying at this time of day. Sometimes, students remark that their 
present bedtime behavior had a beginning in the routines established 
during their childhood. 

When there are older brothers and sisters, going to bed is especially 
difficult for the young child. Older siblings are heroes and heroines to 
" ant to copy their behavior. Then too, 
n the family and, naturally, this 
of view, we are being unfair to 
leep than older people, it is 
can make it as pleasant 


any preschoolers and they Ww 
an carly bedtime means separation fror 
is not pleasant. From the child's point 
him. Since young children need more s 


necessary that they go to bed earlier, but we 
ust be careful to let the child know 


for them as possible. Parents m 

that going to bed is not a punishment. They should take the child to 

bed, not send him to bed. 
Some suggestions for a suc 


ee 
are; 


cessful bedtime for the preschool child 


{time for the child so he will know what to expect. 
- the child near the bedtime hour. 
the child's bedtime. 

f liquid late in the day. 

ng so he can become accus- 


1. Set a regular bec 
Avoid stimulating activity for 
3. Do not schedule a meal near 
4 Do not provide excessive amounts o 
5 a few minutes W arnir 


Dp 


5. Give the child 
tomed to the idea of going to bed. 
6. Show consistency. and. firmness 


ET 
hild to go to bed and to sleep. 


d unhurried so the child will be er 
comfortable bed with 


and indicate that vou expect the 


7. Be patient an ncouraged to relax. 


Due i 
li 8. Provide a cool, quiet, darkened room and a 
ight-weight covers. 
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g. Never send a child to bed as punishment for misbehavior, use 
your influence toward his belief that bedtime is a pleasant time. 


SPECIAL GASES 


Children who are overtired or in poor health need more sleep than 
relaxed and healthy children but, frequently, it is difficult for these 
children to drop off to sleep even when we have provided comfortable 


surroundings. Occasionally, physical contact by an adult will help 
children relax. 


Ellen Norris was small and agile. By rest time at nursery school, 
it was evident that she was very tired and that she needed to be 
quiet. Yet, Ellen wiggled and turned when she lay on her cot. 
Within a few seconds, she would be sitting on the edge of the cot, 
swinging her legs, or she would move to another child's cot and 
annoy him in some way. 

Miss Ross recognized Ellen’s need and tried to find some way to 
help her. In an effort to reduce Ellen’s weariness, she asked one of 
the students to suggest a story to Ellen as a break in th 
free play. Ellen's ability to relax did not improv 
moved Ellen’s cot apart from the other chi 
would be less likely to be distracted. This, too, was ineffective. 

Finally, the teacher moved her own chair close to Ellen’s cot and 
when Ellen seemed restless she would place her hand affectionately 
on Ellen’s head or shoulders. This gesture of physical contact seemed 
to help Ellen. Although she did not become a quiet rester, she was 
able to lie quietly for a part of the rest period, 


c period of 
c. Miss Ross then 
Idren, thinking that she 


Sometimes, nursery schools should provide special opportunities for 
sleep for children. 

Gwen was not a robust child and her home environment was not 
conducive to regularity of resting. There were four older siblings, 
two boys and a girl in junior high and high scl | 


hool and a boy in the 
fifth grade. Gwen's parents owned and Operated a bakery and 
delicatessen in the front part of their dwelling and her mother and 


father baked the pastries during the very early morning, 

Gwen always looked tired when she arrived at nursery school for 
the afternoon session. She did not enter into play of any type and 
sometimes she would fall asleep during the story period, One day, 
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when Gwen seemed to be especially weary, Miss Fisher asked if she 
would like to go in the teachers’ lounge and rest for awhile. 

Gwen fell asleep immediately and slept until near the end of the 
school session. On subsequent days, she expressed her desire to take 
a nap and she was permitted to do so. Sometimes, these naps would 
last only a few minutes. On other days, Gwen would sleep all 
afternoon. 


hildren to school for the purpose 


Although parents do not send their cl 
urgent need. No 


of sleeping, sleep appeared to be this child's most urg 
doubt, small living quarters, the diverse sleeping schedules of the 
various age levels in the home, and the confusion and noise of the 
family business all served to rob Gwen of the sleep she needed. Since 
nursery schools supplement the home and are planned with individual 
children in mind, this program wa the best kind for this child. The 
need for long periods of rest at school is more often evident in day 
care centers where children are left for full-day care. If the programs 
of these centers are well planned, time schedules are flexible enough 
to meet individual needs. 

It is not uncommon to detect unusual signs of drowsiness at nursery 
school. When children seem to be unusually lethargic, it is wise to 
Watch them closely with the possibility of incipient illness in mind. 
Sometimes, the child's actions will indicate that he should be isolated 
and observation or even that his parents 
ade to them. Occasionally, the teacher 
hild should go home for rest and 


for a short period of rest 
should be called and a report m 
and parent will decide that the cl 


Observation there. 
Parents sometimes report that their child does not sleep soundly 


because he has bad dreams. Since young preschoolers are not capable 
of telling us about their experiences, it may be that they dream more 
often than we know. Probably we can be certain that they do have 
dreams, By middle preschool years, children’s imaginative thinking is 
apparent in their daytime activities, so it would seem logical that their 
dreams would have become more elaborate and varied. 

re often frightening is demonstrated by the 
fact that some children occasionally awaken crying in the middle of 
the night, Sometimes, they will give us clues as to the nature of their 
dreams. It is not surprising that some of these dreams are frightening 
When we realize that by this time adults consider it necessary to caution 
children concerning the dangers of their environment. Probably, 
stimulating activity, a heavy meal, or television viewing may be con- 
tributing causes. Of course, it is wise to avoid anything near bedtime 


That children's dreams 4 
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that may disturb the slumber of a preschooler. When children awaken 
crying, usually it is easy to reassure them and to help them get back 
to sleep. Sometimes, a small light in the room or in a nearby room will 
be comforting. 

Many young children are afraid of the dark. This, too, may be 
promoted by parents in their efforts to instill caution in the child. 
Other children or even adults who have taken care of children during 
parents’ absences may have laid the foundation for these fears. Other 
causes may be guilt feclings, illness, overfatigue, overstimulation, the 
absence of parents, a strange room, or bad dreams. Obviously, a fear 
of the dark may make the idea of going to bed unpleasant. 

Some children can be reassured quickly by parents who comfort 
them and who explain that their fears are normal but that they need 
not feel afraid. Other children may need prolonged reassurance of 
some kind. Occasionally, fear of the dark can be dispelled for the 
older preschooler if he can have a small flashlight to tuck under his 
pillow. Sometimes, children will attempt to gain special attention or 
to postpone bedtime by pretending to be afraid of the dark or of 
dreaming. Knowledge of the child is the best gauge for our judgment 
in these situations. 

Sleep patterns of preschool children are not easy to study since long- 
term observations of both naps and nighttime sleeping is not possible. 
Obviously, these patterns are affected when visitors are present. Also, 
it is difficult to assess the soundness of sleep. Students in a laboratory 
school, however, can observe evidences of fatigue in children, chil- 
dren’s attitudes toward rest, and their individual: abilities to relax. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 
Part | 


Observe the group of children for one hour and answer the follow- 
ing questions: 
1. What evidences of fatigue did vou sce? Describe. 
2. Describe any subsequent behavior which you think was causcd 
by fatigue. à 
Part Il 


Observe the rest period at nursery school and 


answer the following 
questions: 
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1. What specific features of the room were conducive to good rest? 
2. How did the teacher encourage the children to rest? 
3. What specific methods of guidance were employed for individual 


children? Were they successful? Describe. 


Part Ill 


Observe two children who appear to react differently during the 


rest period, 

1. Write an anecdotal record of a ten-minute obser 
child. 

2. What are some reasons which might be responsible for the differ- 
cs of these two children during the rest period? 


vation of each 


ences in the attitud 
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methods which may prevent sleeping problems are included. 

3. Hurlock, Elizabeth. B., Child Growth and Development, ind ed. pp. 94-100, 

MeGraw-Hill Book Co, New York, 1956. 

Phy al care of the child that w ill promote rest anc 
main emphasis, For the high school student or young pi 
difficult reading nor a detailed account of sleeping needs and patterns, this ma- 


terial will be helpful. Recommended sleeping positions for young infants and 
sleeping garments for infants and young children are discussed briefly. 
^. Landreth, Catherine, Education of the Young Child, pp. 85-87. John Wiley and 
Sons, New York, 1952. 
Rest periods at the nursery 
teacher in encouraging the rel 
will be helpful to students who are assigned to laboratory 


1 relaxation is the author's 


ents who do not desire 


school are discussed briefly. The role of the 
axation. of children is emphasized. This material 
nursery schools. 
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Food 


for 
children 


Probably at no time in history have we 
been so conscientious about child-rearing 
practices, Thus, it is not surprising that 
Parents and other adults who are inter- 
ested in young children are concerned 
ticularly with children’s food habits. 
Che problem of getting children to cat 
the proper foods and in sufficient quan- 
tities is evident whenever groups of par- 
ents get together. 

Babies really discover the world 
through their experiences with food. The 
need for food probably brings their first 
feclings of discomfort and their being 
fed brings their first physical satisfac- 
tons and their first feelings of emotional 
[ea = of the affectionate min- 
The; s of the adult who cares for them. 
bid [tipico of eating habits is appar- 

ur culture. Even in adulthood, 
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our most pleasant social experiences are likely to be closely associated 
with eating in the company of other people. : 

During the first few months of life, all eating consists only of suck- 
ing and swallowing, and it is important that children are provided 
with adequate amounts of milk whether they are breast fed or bottle 
fed. The processes of eating should be emotionally satisfying to them, 
also, Each infant appears to have his own rhythm of eating just as he 
has his unique rhythm of sleeping. Mothers soon become aware of the 
quantities their children desire as well as the approximate feeding 
schedule which seems s 


tisfving to the child. During the early months 
of life, babies grow rapidly and healthy babies usually have excellent 
appetites. If the breast milk or the formula is readily. digested, feeding 
problems are almost nonexistent. 


NUTRITIONAL NEEDS 


Normal children are much alike in their nutritional requirements. 
During preschool years, they are gaining rapidly in weight and height. 
They need food that will make them grow, food that will build 
muscles, bones, blood, and sound tecth. They need food that will keep 
their bodies in good running order. They need food that gives them 
energy to play and work and learn, 

A primary food at all ages is milk. Milk is especially valuable in the 
child's diet because of the kind and amount of protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, and vitamins it contains. During early preschool years, the 
child’s meals should be planned with careful consideration of his in- 
take of milk. Milk is excellent for bone, tooth, and muscle building. 
Usually, it is easy to get a child to take an adequate amount of milk. 
Since milk is the first food children consume 
ually by other foods, a large majority 
important part of the mealtime menu. 

When foods are prepared for young children. 
quantities of milk in cooking. It c; 


and is supplemented grad- 
of preschoolers consider milk an 


sit is wise to usc large 
an be used in soups, sauces, casserole 
dishes, custards, and puddings. Milk used in food is just as good for 
the child as milk which he drinks. Milk intake also can be supple- 
mented by mid-morning and mid-afternoon snacks composed of milk 
in combination with another food such as 
toast, or fruit. 


a cracker, a simple cookie, 


amounts, 
changing the pattern of 


If a child is not fond of milk or tends to drink only. small 
usually it can be made more attractive by 
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service. Children may be tempted if it is served in decorative glasses 
g, or if a bit of sugar and 


or cups, with colored straws for sipping 
vanilla extract, maple flavoring, or chocolate is added. Sometimes, milk 
is more appealing if it is served in a bowl with animal crackers or 
small pieces of toast floating on top. 
_ Cheese can be used to supplement milk consumption. Cheddar cheese 
» the type most nearly like milk in calcium and phosphorus content. 
Cubes of cheddar cheese present an interesting change from the fruit 
juice or milk customarily served at mid-morning or mid-afternoon. 
Cottage cheese is a good source of protein also, but it does not con- 
tain as great an amount of minerals as an equal quantity of cheddar 
cheese. 
When we plan to mect the nutritional needs of children, eggs are 
much more likely than some other kinds of foods to be provided in 
Insufficient quantities. One egg a day is an accepted rule for nutritional 
needs at all age levels past infancy. Eggs are excellent for muscle 
building and since they are a protein they can be substituted for meat 
if provided in excess ‘of the requirement just mentioned. Variety of 
service should be stressed and ingenuity can be exercised by including 
ng recipes and in many casserole dishes. 
t food for the young child and he should 
For the preschooler it should be 
t form. If meat is too difficult to 
av decide it is not worth the 
in to dislike meat because of 
is served in an acceptable 


Whole eggs in most puddir 

Meat, too, is an importan 
have at least one helping cach day. 
lean and tender and in an casy-to-e2 
Manage or to chew, Young children m 
effort. It is not unusual for older children 
whereas if it 


these original impressions, 
form and the child learns to enjoy the particular flavor he will not be 
king more effort to cat it. Occasionally, some adult 


adverse | 
se later to ma 
f meat and it is interesting to 


will express a dislike for certain types o 
Speculate about the background reasons for such dislikes. 
Meats can be served picnic style in small sandwiches, chopped and 


added to other well-liked foods, or cut in strips of a size for easy 
finger-cating. Careful preparation with the child’s hand and chewing 
skills in mind probably is the key factor which will indicate his like or 
dislike of the meat. Peanut butter is a good source of protein and 
can be used as a meat substitute. Most preschool children like peanut 
butter, If the texture of this food seems too gummy for the child, 
Peanut butter sandwiches can be varied by mixing it with soft butter 
9r margarine or small quantities of jelly or mayonnaise. 

Leafy green and yellow vegetables should be included in children’s 
dicts. Carrots, green beans, peas. green lima beans, spinach, sweet 
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potatoes, asparagus, lettuce, celery, cabbage, onions, cauliflower, broc- 
coli, turnips, and beets are all nutritious. Types of preparation of some 
of these may dictate acceptance or rejection by young children who 
are likely to refuse foods which are dry or stringy in texture. Fre- 
quently, cream sauces will make a vegetable more appetizing. More- 
over, sauces can give enough consistency to make eating casier. We 
must remember that small children have not acquired sufficient manip- 
ulative skills to handle spoons and forks easily. They may become 
discouraged when they try to pick up peas, string beans, or diced 
carrots with the utensils provided. Sometimes, their refusal to cat these 
foods may be caused simply because it does not seem worth the effort. 
Occasionally, it is good to serve slippery foods in combination with 
strips of toast or raw vegetables which can serve as pushers for clu- 
sive morsels, 

One leafy vegetable such as lettuce or spinach should be served cach 
day. These often are more appealing if they are offered raw, Carrot or 
celery sticks, pieces of raw cauliflower or lettuce, usually are special 
favorites since they are attractive and casy to cat and add variety to 
the texture of the meal. Children who will not cat some vegetables 
When they are cooked often like them raw. 

When children do not like vegetables, a good practice may be to let 
the child choose the vegetable he wants for a particular meal. Children, 


Fig. 1. Milk intake 
may increase if children 
are allowed to pour 
their own milk. 


like adults, do not always want the same food day after day. Self- 
selection within limits dictated by nutritional needs is good. This prac- 
tice is in accordance with wise methods of guidance and often pro- 
motes better eating habits. Sometimes, adults cause eating problems in 
children by insisting that they cat specific foods when substitutes are 
just as nutritious and may be more acceptable to the child. 

rice, and flour contain large amounts 


Des : : $ 
Potatoes, macaroni, spaghetti, 


of carbohydrates. They are inexper 
definitely should be included in the diets of preschoolers. Macaroni, 


rice, spaghetti, and flour combinations can be used satisfactorily in 
planning well-balanced meals, and it is easy to prepare them in com- 
bination with milk so they can be especially nutritious. However, since 
they are cereal foods, they should not be used to supplant potatoes. 
Cereals are essential in the diet of a small child. They are an eco- 
nomical source of elements necessary for energy and are also rich in 
B vitamins. For vounger children, cooked cereals are preferable since 
they are more likely to contain the whole grain and to be less bulky 
and filling. If children are resistent to cating cereals, variety in methods 
Of service will be helpful. A drop of food coloring may make the 
Cereal more attractive or a piece of fruit, a piece of chocolate, or a 
Marshmallow hidden in the bottom of the bowl may create interest in 
cating the cereal to reach the surprise. Cereals served with cinnamon- 
flavored milk or with honey instead of sugar are often more appealing 
to children, It is good to serve € a dessert now and then, also. 


ereal as a 
One slice of bread is considered equal to a serving of cereal, and as 
much of their daily 


nsive, encrgy-giving foods. Potatoes 


need for cereal can be pro- 
Graham bread, whole wheat and rye 
alues of the whole grain 


children grow older 
vided by serving sandwiches. 
breads will furnish the extra 
cereal foods. 


Fruits should be included in 
cherries, pineapple, 
it is good t 


nutritional v 


menus for voung children. Apples, 
and well-ripened bananas 


re good for children. Sometimes, o serve a variety of small 
Pieces of colorful fruit since its appearance may make the meal more 


interesting, Dried fruits such as ra sins, prunes, apples. apricots, and 
Peaches in bite-size pieces are good for between-meal snacks. One 
Citrus fruit such as oranges or grapefruit should be served cach day 
Unless tomatoes or tomato juice is consumed, Vitamin C is the essential 
Clement in these foods, and it is wise to remember that when tomatoes 
im substituted for citrus fruits, twice as much in quantity is neces- 
Sary for the same intake of the vitamin. Most canned and frozen 
Juices are comparatively high in vitamin content. 


plums, peaches, pea 
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Butter and fortified margarine are important when we plan meals for 
young children. These foods supply energy and contain vitamin A. 
One or two tablespoons of fat are sufficient for preschoolers, however, 
and greater amounts are likely to reduce appetites for other necessary 
foods. Butter and margarine can be used to best advantage on toast 
strips or as flavoring for vegetables. 

Sufficient quantities of fluids usually present no problem with pre- 
school children, The five to six cups necessary in the daily diet are 
often exceeded through the intake of milk and fruit juice. It is sensible, 
however, to offer water to very young children between meals and to 
make it possible for older children to help themselves to water when 
they are thirsty. 

Many wholly acceptable foods have not been included in this dis- 
cussion. Some of these are: plain cookies and cakes, bland salad dress 
ings, gelatin puddings, jellies, preserves, and jams. Although these 
should never supplant the essential nutrients, they are sources of energy 
and are helpful in adding variety to menus. 

Desserts often present problems for parents. Young children should 
not have rich desserts because they are difficult to digest and an 
abundance of sweet foods tends to lessen appetites for foods that chil- 
dren really need. Sweets are energy foods, however, and should be 
provided regularly as a part of the meal. Appropriate desserts for 
children are: custard, junket, stewed or raw fruits, fruit whips, sherbet, 
ice cream, or jello. These should be served casually at the end of the 
meal and never offered as bribes either for cating or for other be- 
havior. Using desserts or candy as bribes is likely to enhance their value 
and to create a greater desire for them by the child. 


Soft drinks are often considered a treat, but they should be pro- 
vided sparingly since they have no food value except for calories. By 
providing a variety in milk drinks and in kinds of fruit juices served, 
we can satisfy most preschool appetites. If a child has an excessive 
craving for sweet foods, it may 


y be that he is not receiving enough 
energy-producing foods and his diet should be reviewed for evidences 
of deprivation. Sometimes, nursery school teachers are asked to follow 


specific methods of guidance that are being followed at home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilson had been worried about two-year-old 
Susan’s lack of interest in food. Their pediatrician had recom- 
mended that Susan be allowed to dawdle at the table for longer 
periods of time and that they should be firm in their J 


A ! demands that 
she finish the very. small servings that they provided. 


The nursery 
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school staff was asked by these parents to assume similar procedures 


at school. 
Some of the students who had laboratory assignments were puzzled 
əy the manner in which Susan was treated at lunch time. It seemed 
In them that the teacher was being unfair to request that Susan stay 
with her at the lunch table after the other children had finished 
lunch and had gone on to the playground. 
; Often, it is important that students be informed concerning specif- 
1Cq . f ^ " med B - 
cally planned programs for individual children. 
ave undergone remarkable changes in the 


i Nursery school lunches ha 
ast two or three decades. No longer do students need to dread lunch 
of flavors and textures 


assignments at nursery school. The variety 
Which now are considered appropriate for preschool food service are 
usually palatable and satisfying to adults as well as children, Most 
children of middle or upper preschool age are served the same kinds 
at, which indicates that they are accustomed 
a variety in types of preparation. 

soned foods are not good for 


€ " : 
f foods their parents c 
tO a vari 

? a variety of kinds as well as 


It is wise to remember that highly s 
young children. Interestingly, many accepted rules for the care of 
vrese K I A è 
preschool children have sound reasons when we know how children 


grow. In this instance, physiological structure. indicates that condi- 

ments should not be supplied for children's diets except in limited 

amounts, Children's taste buds are not only on the surface of the 

tongue as they are in adulthood, but they also line the insides of the 
sce chi 


cheeks. This is evident when we 5 Idren roll their food around in 
est the flavor. Moreover, much of our sense 


c wav foods smell. Since. children do not 
which lines the n al cavities, we can be 
ation is more clearly defined for them. 
ii al for preschool children. Sometimes, we 
fies remember that it is not the specific intake for a particular day 
M s important but rather the fact that over à period of several days 
Nb a weck the child's dietary requirements are met. It is wise to 
id nber that adults, too, crave certain foods at some times. Some 
enieney in letting the child choose his own foods within specific limits 


their mouths in order to t 
ina is enhanced by th 
Pens the hairy covering 
assured that taste differenti 

Food jags are not unusu 


is our 

3 Fe best policy. 

te any factors should be considere 
es. ; 

Sh If we are assured that they are healthy, 
a 3 s > Ge : 

thir t the reasons might be. Perhaps children. drink 
rstily: 5 à ; 

tilv before they approach solid food. In this case, 


d when children have poor appe- 
it is well to consider 
water or milk 
it is wise to 
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suggest a drink of water several minutes before mealtime and, perhaps, 
to be a little slow in providing the milk which will accompany the 
meal. Frequently, children are too tired to be hungry. Quict activities 
or a few minutes of rest before mealtime are good practices. Some- 
times, too, children may be too hungry. If we suspect this to be true, 
it is good to increase amounts served at mid-morning or mid-afternoon. 
Eating between meals is a good practice for young children if nu- 
tritious and sensible foods are provided and if servings are not large 
enough to jeopardize normal appetites at mealtime. After all, the 
stomach capacity of the young child is not large and it is logical that 
he probably needs to eat more often than adults do. Between-meal 


snacks should be provided at regular times, however. If food is given 
to a child whenever he as 


s for it, he probably will increase the num- 
ber of his requests and detrimental cating habits will be formed since, 


ultimately, this practice will interfere with his enjoyment of regular 
meals, 


EMOTIONAL ASPECTS 


Servings should be small for young children. An accepted rule is one 
level tablespoonful of a basic food for each year of age during pre- 
school years. Like all rules, this standard should not be considered 
definite. Children vary as to the amounts of food they need for proper 
growth and health and individual appetites vary from one time to an- 
other. The important fact is that we should consider food from the 
child's point of view. Large servings can be discouraging and it is far 
better to insure a feeling of a pleasant mealtime experience by serving 
small quantities and providing second servings according to the child’s 
requests. s" 

The rate of growth in height and weight decelerates during the 
second year of life and we cannot expect children to be as hungry 
as they were when they were younger. When adults are accustomed 
to hearty eating by children, it is easy to become alarmed when 
appetites lag. Thus, there may be a tendency to coax the child and, by 
this coaxing, to create an eating problem. As stated earlier in this 
chapter, eating in infancy is closely related to the child’s social experi- 
ences and to his emotional status. This continues to be ttis anl Phil- 
dren soon learn that refusals to eat are likely to result in increased 
attention from adults. In fact, this behavior probably is the child's most 
successful method for controlling the adults with whom he lives. Many 
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Fig. 2. Servings of food 
for young children 
should be small. 


exa : ; i 
" m are evident when we study children who attend nursery 
school, j à 


7 con- 


ia d. His parents were likely to wort 
cerning their methods in his guidance. They requested frequent 
Yea wo, hool staff members. His mother, Mrs. 
Scores k as aware of her lack of conima, in setting limits for 
iiher — She was apprehensive about his tendency to treat 
fees e aggressively and his many refusals to conform to 
aher . le Locis patterns. During parent-staff interviews, she 
less i ees her determination to display anger toward Scott 
nge iiia and to be more patient with him. She stated that she had 
fuge sean tg these problems with his older brother who was six 
RN a senior, but that she had always had a tendency to indulge 
c minute and to berate him the next. 
-hild at the nursery school. 


Sco T r 
Som tt was not considered a problem e 
eti s — P th * 
imes it was necessary to take measures to avoid his impending 


Scott was four ycars ol 


interview : 
erviews with nursery 5C 
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aggression, but he appeared to welcome this support from adits. 
He displayed more than average affection for his group teacher, 
One morning in the middle of a school week, Mrs. York tele- 
phoned the nursery school director and excitedly asked if Scott were 
eating normally at school. No differences in his food habits had been 
noted by the teachers. He had eaten as heartily as usual at snack time 
and at lunch time the day before. Mrs. York stated that Scott had 
refused to eat anything for supper the night before and that it had 


required coaxing to get him to taste his cereal at breakfast. He had 
eaten only a teaspoonful of the one food. She had taken his tempera- 
ture, but it was normal and he did not appear to be ill. 

That morning, Scott seemed unusually hungry at snack time. He 
ate three of the finger-size rye bread and butter sandwiches and 
drank three small glasses of orange juice, the maximum amounts 
available for each child. At lunch time, Scott ate heartily as usual and 
he seemed satisfied with second servings of only the foods which he 
liked especially well. i 

On the following morning, Mrs. York called and reported that 
Scott had refused both supper and breakfast at home. She seemed 
puzzled by the report of his natural behavior at school and statee 
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de 
hie 


Fig. 3. Emotional tensions 
may be responsible when 
children refuse to eat. | 


that if it were not for her confidence in the teachers she certainly 
would have called a doctor and kept Scott at home that day. The 
director assured Scott's mother that he was cating well at school, 
that she believed he would resume his usual cating patterns when 
he was really hungry, and she advised Mrs. York to try to ignore 
his refusals of food at home for a day or two at least. 

Soon after Scott came indoors on the third morning, he went to 
the kitchen door and spoke to the cook who was well-liked by the 
children, “I’m hungry. Can I have something to cat?" The cook 
explained to Scott that the food for snack time had not been prc- 
pared but that it would not be long until time for the children to cat. 

At snack time, Scott seemed ravenously hungry and he whined and 
refused to leave the table when the student teacher told him there 
was no more food. His appetite did not seem quite as good as usual 
when lunch time came, however. The long week-end vacation fol- 
lowed and, subsequently, Mrs. York reported that Scott gradually 
had resumed eating although not as heartily as usual. 


We can only speculate that some emotional tension may have been 
responsible for Scott's behavior and that the attention. which his 
refusal of food brought to him at home must have been satisfying in 
some way. Seldom do we have the opportunity to observe such an 
obvious example of a child's attempts to cause axiety in his parents. 
From the child's point of view, we must recognize that there was some 
good reason for his behavior, but we certainly feel sympathy for the 
mother in her efforts to accept his unusual actions. This example also 
demonstrated that excessive hunger can be detrimental to a good 
appetite. This was shown by Scott's decreased appetite on the third 
day at school. 

It is surprising how quick y children learn the power which they 
can wield by their refusals to cat. Ironically, the most conscientious 
parents often are the ones who have eating problems with their chil- 
dren and who find it especially difficult to accept this behavior calmly. 


Bobby was a three-vear-old who was slight in build. Both of his 
parents were professional people and he was an only child. The 
last words his mother spoke when she left him at the ‘school in the 
morning always concerned her hope that he would eat a “big lunch" 
and when she called for him at the end of the session, she " 
something like, "Did you enjoy your lunch tod: 
she would call to one of the teachers and sav, 
a thing on the menu today that Bobb : 


E 


ate at lunch time? 


always said 


E Frequently. 
"I noticed there wasn't 
y likes. Are you sure he really 
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Bobby was not growing rapidly and he did not cat as heartily as 
some of the other children. He was considered “a good eater" at 
since he seemed to enjoy all foods and often re- 


school, however, 
food especially well. 


quested second servings when he liked a 


Some of these experiences reaffirm one of the purposes of the nurs- 
children seem to be more relaxed when they 


Joes not have the sole responsibility for 
n other children are eating and appar- 
asier to do likewise. This, of 


ery school. Occasionally, 
are in the care of someone who c 
their well-being. Then, too, whe 
ently enjoying their food, it is much ¢ 
course, is not limited to the preschool age. 

In Bobby's case, it x probable that many of the cating problems at 


home would have been lessened if his mother had not been so worried 
about the quantities which he ate. It is interesting to note that his 
mother was likely to discuss what she considered a food problem in 
Bobby's presence, Obviously, this conversation with a teacher might 
have provided a form of attention which was pleasing to Bobby or it 
feclings because of his failure to meet parental 
action. would be helpful to Bobby. The im- 
behavior in their hearing cannot 


might have created guilt 
expectations. Neither re 
portance of not discussing children’s 
be overemphasized. . 

Sometimes, emotional tensions in both children and their parents 
result from interference by other adults. It is not unusual for outsiders 
to be critical concerning the manner in which children are trained in 
the routines of toilet training, slecping. and cating. Comments are 
often heard which are derogatory when these training procedures are 
Observed, i 


A pediatrician recommended that Karen Thompson's mother take 
her to a nearby town so that she could be hospitalized for a ton- 
Sillectomy, Karen was five years old. 
Karen remained in the hospital overnight and spent the following 
night with her mother in a hotel. The next morning they had break- 
fast there, Cinnamon toast was a special favorite with Karen, Her 
at she should cat a cooked cereal instead, but 
aitress to make the toast very 
Ys mother tore 
cs of bread. 


older woman 


mother suggested th 
finally acquiesced and asked the w i 
soft. When the toast wa placed on the table, Karer 
the crusts off as Karen ate the soft centers of the s 

When they had almost finished cating, @ dignified vorat 
Whom they did not know left a nearby table, stopped by Karens 
chair, and said to Mrs. Thompson, “pd think you'd be ashamed of 
yourself, letting that child get by with not eating the crusts of her 
toast.” 
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Some mothers would be amused by this incident and some would 
be angry, but often such an experience is not pleasant for cither mother 
or child. 

Preschool children are great imitators and adults should refrain 
from discussing or displaying their own dislikes for certain. foods. 
Children definitely acquire their food likes and dislikes in the home. 
These depend on the family preferences because mothers usually s 
the foods that family members like the most. When nursery 
records include lis 


c 
school 
s of foods “liked,” “disliked,” or “never tasted” by 
preschoolers, they provide clues to what foods are served in the child's 
home. Sometimes, the variety is surprisingly limited and we can con- 
clude that children have had opportunities to explore food interests in 
only a narrow range. This is regrettable since, during these years, 
children are intent on learning about their surroundings, indicating that 


it is the best time for them to learn to know and to enjoy a variety of 
foods. 


From the child's point of view, eating can be an interesting procedure 
apart from the pleasure of satisfying hunger. When new foods are 
offered, it is wise to observe the wav in which children react. Children 
are likely to be interested enough to taste the food, but if they do not 
it is best to ignore the refusal and to try the food again at another time. 
A new food always should be introduced in very small servings. It 
should be offered several times, but if the child demonstrates a specific 
dislike it is best to delete that food for the present time and to sub- 
stitute another with similar nutritional qualities. 


If this is done, the 
child will be much more likely to approach the food later in an 
accepting manner. As with other experiences, grownups often have a 
tendency to try to force their attitudes on the children whom they 
guide. 


food with several well- 
This is a good plan for anv age. Since. voung 
children naturally like to test and taste and try new th i 
able that the combination m j 
of varying textures is 
think that the appearar 


It is better to combine one less popular 
liked ones in a meal, 


new things, it is prob- 
av be pleasing to them. Combining foods 
also a good practice. Sometimes, we tend to 
nce of children's meals makes little difference, 
but when we consider that they are extremely alert to trivial things 
in their environment, we know that their sensitivity indicates that food 
should be attractive, varied in texture and in taste. 


A good rule to consider is to plan a meal th 
a soft food, 


n at includes a crisp food. 
and a food that requires chewing. Although children's 
foods should not be highly seasoned, the meal will be more appealing 
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if it contains f ; with contrasti is i 
atains foods with contrasting flavors. Color is important, also, 


and colorf. ache em sae ; 
colorful meals are not difficult to plan when we consider the kinds 


of f es a € 
Doa recommended for young children. 
he following menus exemplify these rules: 


Meat loaf 
Sweet potatoes 
Buttered raisin 

bread 
Celery sticks 
Fruit cocktail 
Milk 


Macaroni and 
cheese 

Fresh tomatoes 

Spinach 

Toast strips 

Fruit cup 

Milk 


Salmon loaf 
Peas 

Bay cauliflower 
Toast strips 
Peaches 


Milk 


Creamed dried 
beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Spinach 
Ton 
lat i 
me o wedges 
B ast strips 
range sherbet 


Milk 


DE or fatigue vil 
the "ibd a habits. Frequently. 
aot in conversations of older 

mmon for adults to expect more expert 


Baked eggs 

Beet slices 

Creamed cauliflower 

Toast strips 

Pineapple rice pud- 
ding 


Milk 


Chopped liver 
Green lima beans 
Raw apple wedges 
Bread and butter 
Baked custard 
Animal crackers 
Milk 


Spaghetti and meat 
balls 

Buttered carrots 

Celery sticks 

Toast strips 

Apple brown betty 

Milk 


Tuna soufflé 
Asparagus 
Carrot strips 
Celery strips 
Bread and butter 
Fruit cup 

Milk 


| create emotional tensior 
children's appetites are 
siblings at the t 
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Becf stew 

Lettuce wedges 

Whole wheat toast 

Whipped cherry 
gelatin 

Milk 


Scrambled eggs and 
bacon 

Green beans 

Carrot strips 

Bran muffins 

Chocolate pudding 

Milk 


Fluffy omelet 

Stewed tomatoes 

Cottage cheese and 
pineapple 

Raisin bread and 
butter 

Pears 


Milk 


Baked potatoes with 
cheese 

Breaded tomatoes 

Apple wedges 

Peanut butter sand- 
wiches 

Banana pudding 

Milk 

as conducive 
affected by 

able. Moreover, it is 


behavior in the eating 
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situation than in other activities. Adult admonitions and instructions 
are frequent and these are more numerous as the number of adults at 
the table is increased. Examples are: “Sit up in your chair,” “Don't spill 
your milk," “Use your fork," “Chew your food thoroughly,” and 
“Don’t talk when you're chewing." It is small wonder that these voung 
children may lose their appetites. Such conversations will not make 
the meal pleasant for older people, cither. 

This indicates the importance of cach family choosing its own best 
plan for food service. Mealtimes should be restful, happy, and un- 
hurried times and this kind of an atmosphere may be difficult to pro- 
vide when there are older children. Often, children who show little 
interest in food when the entire family is present at dinner will cat 
heartily at lunch when only their mother is with them. Students at a 
laboratory nursery school frequently question the reason for the lack 
of conversation when very young children cat at school. It is wise to 
remember that these children are not experienced enough to concen- 
trate on talking and eating at the same time. When manipulative skills 


have improved, pleasant conversation will serve to increase food con- 
sumption, 


There are other reasons that sometimes necessitate children’s cating 
away from the family table. Since fatigue and excessive hunger tend 
to lessen appetites, it is not alw: 


's possible to postpone mealtime for 
young children until their fathers can be at home for dinner. In this 
event, it is better to feed children at an earlier hour. This does not 
mean, however, that children should be expected to eat when isolated 
from companionship. A high chair or a small table and chair in the 
kitchen will enable a mother to proceed with her work and at the 
same time to lend assistance and attention to the young child. 

As indicated earlier, parents! attitudes toward their children's cating 
habits are extremely important. Sometimes, it is impossible to make 
a child like certain foods. Our best procedure is to insure his health so 
his appetite will be good, to provide opportunities for fresh air and 
exercise, to make his meals attractive and palatable, to make mealtime 
a pleasant time, and to set a good example by our attitudes. 

Frequently, nursery school teachers are questioned as to the way 
table manners are taught at the preschool level and when this teaching 
should occur. As in other kinds of etiquette, the best method of train- 
ing in good manners is to be patient with the child and to set a good 
example for him. When we recognize how much children must learn 
before the mechanics of eating can be mastered, we will be more 


lenient of their awkwardness and will understand that refinement 9 
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behavior can be expected only after they are comfortable and capable 
in mealtime procedures. When we review the sequence of manipula- 
tive skills, we are aware that feeding oneself requires good eye-hand 
coordination. Again, it is wise to consider eating from a child’s point of 
view and with his experience and growth in mind. 

The young child who can grasp only with his whole hand is capable 
of picking up a piece of toast and clumsily getting it to his mouth, but 
very young children often seem to get more food on their faces than 
in their mouths. At this stage, of course, the child is probably still 
drinking from a bottle at least part of the time and is being fed semi- 
solid foods by his mother at regular times. 

Later, the task of cating may be tiresome for children. They may 
begin to eat energetically until their hunger has been partially ap- 
peased, and then they may find the mechanics of cating too enervating. 
When children begin to dawdle, and we suspect they are tired, it may 
be wise to assist them. Assistance may consist of scraping the food 
into a form that can be placed on a spoon by the child, of filling the 
spoon for him, or even of spooning the food into his mouth. Our 
knowledge of the individual child must dictate the kind and amount 
of help we give. Here again, the form of service may be the deciding 
factor. For example, preschool children may have difficulty in eating 
Soups with spoons but will be quite succ sful if thin soups are served 
In cups from which children can drink. : 

Infrequently, students may feel repulsed as they watch some chil- 
dren’s messy eating behavior. When we are aware of the wide varia- 
tion in motor skills among children in other activities, it is not sur- 
prising that some of them can assume adult mannerisms far earlier than 
others. Doubtless, children are aware of how adults feel about their 
abilities. At home, parents can be accepting of children's awkward 
efforts. At nursery school, it is best to give careful consideration to 
child and adult placement at mealtime. Time after time, it is demon- 
strated that the pleasure of mealtime for the child is affected by the 
adult near whom he sits. 

Obviously, children will be expected to conform to adult standards 
in time and as soon as we are assured that their growth makes the 
handling of knives, forks, and spoons possible, we are justified in 
Expecting them to conform to basic standards of etiquette. We should 
remember that the purpose of good manners is to make the child more 
acceptable to other people, however. Etiquette should not be toñ- 
sidered as an end in itself. Children need to be told, “We cat potatoes 
with our forks,” “It bothers other people when we sing at the table, 


» 
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or “We swallow food before we talk.” Children want to conform and 
kindly firmness by adults is reassuring. Mealtime is more pleasant for 
children who know what is expected of them, but these expectancies 
should depend on their ability to perform. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AIDS 


Since children need to develop pleasant attitudes toward foods and 
cating, it is logical that we should help them to do so. Many of the 
factors which were discussed in the last chapter as being helpful in 
encouraging children to rest are equally influential in helping them 
to eat: (1) children are likely to have better appetites when they eat 
in familiar surroundings, (2) rooms should be light, cheerful, well 
ventilated, and comfortably warm, and (3) toys should be removed 
from sight and noise and confusion in nearby rooms discouraged, 

When children are capable of grasping with thumb and forefinger, 
foods which can be handled in this manner are good. By this time, 
children will have become adept at placing food in their mouths with- 
out smearing it on their faces. Many foods which they need, however, 
cannot be caten by hand and they need to begin to use spoons and 
forks. The so-called baby spoons with curved handles have lost favor 
in recent years since the majority of adults believe th 
learn to use the utensils which they will soon be 
Light-weight teaspoons or salad forks 
handled by young children. We should 1 
Children need a lot of pr 
them as adults do. 


at children should 
expected to employ. 
probably will be most easily 
not require fastidious manners. 
actice with these utensils before they can use 


Small tables and chairs are among 
ment available for small children, T 
poses and over long periods of tim 
for mealtime. The table should b 


the most useful pieces of equip- 
These can be used for several pur- 
c, but they are especially important 


€ sturdy and strong. Among thosc 
available, the tables which can be adjusted in height arc preferable since 


they can be raised as the child's height changes. Most table tops arc 
hard-surfaced and attractive so that table covers are usually unneces- 
sary. Chairs should be comfortable and should conform to the child’s 
so he can sit with his feet flat on the floor. A v 

irs suitable for children who eat at the f 
sed. A choice of these will depend on the 
available, but the child's comfort should be th 
Children are usually pleased if their dishes 


ariety of higher 
amily table can be pur- 


Money and storage space 
€ criterion, 
are bright in color, Cer- 
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ICM RE 


tain types of plastic dinnerware are good since children frequently 
have accidents and both children and adults will be happier if breakage 
can be avoided. Dishes should be light in weight and shaped so they 
can be grasped easily, of course, if children are to be allowed the fun 
of helping serve themselves. Glasses are more easily handled than cups. 
They should be small both in height and in circumference. The child's 
[ ance in the choice of glasses. Obviously, adult- 
»verpowering to a small child and, 
arge enough to grasp a large glass 
g themselves to second servings, 


size is of special import 
size portions of liquid can seem ¢ 
morcover, his hands will not be | 
securely. Since children enjoy helpin 
small pitchers for refilling glasses will prove useful. 


help at mealtime will make them feel important 


Fig. 4. Allowing children to 
and independent. 


Most young children will accept bibs or aprons as a part of the meal- 
time plan. Coverall aprons or bibs which can be easily slipped on by 
the child are especially good. An elastic band at the neck instead of 
tapes to tie will enable children to be more independent. 

All these factors contribute to the child's feclings of comfort and 
security. As has already been mentioned, nothing is as influential to 
these feelings, however, as the atmosphere of the home or school. 
Television viewing is a mealtime accompaniment in many homes and 
probably is a main deterrent to relaxed and unhurried eating habits. 


Mealtime had never been a pleasant time in the Harper household. 
Mr. Harper was a finicky cater, Mrs. Harper was not particularly 
interested in cooking, and three-year-old Lana seemed to care little 
for food. When the Harpers bought a television set, however, Mrs. 
Harper thought their meal-time problems were solved. The set was 
placed in the family room near their table and Mrs. Harper stated, 
“Both Fred and Lana eat so much better. They watch television and 
really don't seem to be aware that they're cating at all. I'm so pleased 
with the increased appetites at our house. We never eat a meal with- 
out the television turned on.” 

When Lana entered the nursery school, mealtime seemed to be 
completely uninteresting to her. The fact that she was unwilling to sit 
still at the table for more than two or three minutes at a time might 
have been a reflection of the eating pattern at home when her par- 
ents’ interests were centered on television programs. 


Obviously, no eating problem really was solved for the Harpers. 
When child guidance is considered, three facts are evident: (1) instead 


of Lana’s experiencing the pleasure of eating, she was forming a habit 


of indifference toward food, (2) the mealtime procedure constituted 


poor training in social grace which, in our culture 


: ,is likely to combine 
mealtime and comp r 


1 o anionship, and (3) one of the best opportunities for 
family fun and interaction was lost, The best environmental aid toward 


good eating habits for children is a good example set by grownups. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 
Part | 


Observe a group of nursery school children at lunch and answer the 
following questions: 
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a 


1. What factors in the nursery school environment appeared to en- 
courage good eating habits? 

2. How did the teacher contr 
able social experience for the children? Give examples. 

3. How did the children contribute to the procedures of serving? 

4. Of what value is child participation in the lunch procedures? 


ibute to making lunch time an accept- 


Part Il 


Choose one of the children at the lunch table and answer these 


questions: 
1. How was the child helped to be ready for mealtime? 
2. Estimate the quantity of food actually eaten by the child. Be 


specific. 
3. In what ways was th 


4. How did the child participate 
5. What, if any, comments did the child make 


c child helped during the meal? 
during the lunch period? 
concerning the meal? 


Part Ill 


If food preference charts arc available, answer the following ques- 


tions concerning thc child vou observed: 
ference lists, which items on the 


1. According to the child's food pre 
menu does he like, which does he dislike, and which has he never 


tasted? 
2. Comment on discrepancies 
preferences on his food preferen 


between food actually eaten and the 


cc list. 
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tional As- 
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chapter 1 Q 


12 


| The meaning 


and value 
of play 


Activity is a human need. It is the basis 


of development. Children need to be 

doers and through their play children can 

be active physically, mentally, and 50- 

cially, There are general age trends in 

children’s play activities and certain dif- 

ferences between boys and girls. Play 

activities also vary according to locality 

and socio-economic background. Indi- 

vidual traits, characteristics, abilities, and 
interests, however, are the main criteria. 
Play has been defined in many ways. 
Jersild stated that "A child's play is a 
an uus occupation.” Frank wrote that, 
Play is the way a child learns what no 
one can teach him.” Some authors have 
gone so far as to state that play is a child’s 
hte. Play activities demonstrate how the 
individual child is developing in motor 

and social skills and in personality forma- 229 


tion as discussed in earlier chapters. The types of play in which chil- 
dren indulge are usually those which satisfy and exercise current needs 
and developing skills. 

Since play is undoubtedly the primary interest of children, it is wise 
to consider how they can benefit from it. Certainly, play provides an 
outlet for excess energy and an opportunity for children to practice 
their skills. Play promotes good appetites and healthful sleep. Morc- 
over, through play children learn what they are capable of doing, what 
other people expect of them, and the nature of the world in which 
they live. 


THE EDUCATIVE ASPECTS OF PLAY 


Mental ability is the result of both heredity and experience. It is an 
accepted opinion that no one has been successful in measuring exactly 
how much of a specific person's intellectual ability is inborn and how 
much has been acquired through experience and learning, but it is 
certain that every child has his own unique pattern of potentialities 
and limitations. 


Activity and general development are closely related. The child's 
level of maturation determines his interests, and his activities, in turn, 
stimulate his growth. Children learn through their play and their play 
indicates what they have learned, how much they know. Intelligence 
cannot be thought of as apart from action and at any age an individual's 


knowledge must be judged by how he acts. The infant who attempts 
to g 


pa rattle hanging above his bed gains from the experience as he 
becomes able to focus his eves, to control his muscles, and to co- 
ordinate these two processes. The play of infants and voung children 
is spontaneous and casual, but it results in knowledge and jt denotes 
knowledge. > 


Although there are controversial aspects concerning the reliability 
of testing the intellig H 


g the: gence of young children who have not attaincd 
language skill, it would seem significant that intelligence tests for them 
include many items which are usually considered as tovs, Form boards, 
peg boards, picture puzzles, and puzzle boxes are usually included in 
test materials for preschool children. This indicates that their perform- 
ance abilities are recognized as closely related to their mental abilities. 

The learning process in early childhood results from informal experi- 
ences. Obviously, it cannot be purposeful as it is when children enter 
elementary school. Preschool children are occupied in exploring their 
environment, in learning to control their bodies, and in becoming 
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h other people. Before a child can talk, 


accustomed to associating with 
one way of app aising his mental ability is to observe the way in which 


he manipulates materials. This touching and testing are also accom- 
panied by social learning. This is demonstrated when the very young 
child walks up to another child, pushes him, and then steps back ob- 
viously alert to what the reaction of the other child will be. , 
The very young toddler who is pulling a toy across the room is often 
confronted by the problem of its being overturned or entangled in 
al and error, he eventually learns methods of 


solving these difficulties. He is learning through his play. Increasingly 
complex play situations illustrate not only the child's maturation but 
the inner resources built on his previous experiences. The older pre- 
asp his blocks casily and build them in towerlike 
ative skill and also learns elementary facts 
If the use of past experience to solve a 
every problem situation pro- 
Although older children are 
evel of maturation, their 


indications of earlier experiences. 

ds most of his waking hours in play and 
gh childhood. Yet, play activities 
adults to recognize 


some other object. By tri 


school child can gr 
fashion. Hc gains in manipula 
regarding balance and gravity. 
problem is the basis of sound thinking, 
for mental growth. 
because of à higher | 


vides opportunitics 
better able to perform 
activities always show some 

The normal young child spen 
1 interest all throu 
at it is difficult for some 
seldom stop to think how much children 
aot uncommon to hear an irritated 
nor is it unusual for adults to in- 
atience if the child is hesitant 
to the importance 
a matter of grave 


it becomes his mait 
are so commonplace thi 
their educative value. We 
are learning. For example, it is r 
person sav, “Oh, go on and pla 
terrupt a child's play and to display imp 
activity. Consideration should be given 
i hild. Certainly, it would be 
1o desire to play. 
s the essenti 
as long as it is in 
o something he finds more 
anges reflect the short attention span of the 
are the unimportance of the end re- 
accompanies the ac- 
joy, chil- 


in leaving his 
of play in the life of the € 
concern if a child displayed 1 

Of course, current enjoy 
a certain type of play 
bored he changes t 


ment i al factor in play. The 


child engages in teresting to him 
and when he becomes 
enjoyable. These rapid ch 
young child; they also demonstr: 
sult of play as compared to the enjoyment that 
tivity. Since individu: ly the things they en 
dren's pleasure in their play indic ability of resultant learn- 


ing. 


als learn most casi 
ates the prob 


ation. Imitation occurs when 
“bye-bye,” Or 
at first only 
atterns in 


atterns consist of imit 
with adults, wave 
erisms are performed 
egular p 


Many early play p 
children learn to play “peek-a-boo” 
kiss their toys. These imitative mann 
when encouraged by adults, but they soon become r 
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child behavior. They occur whether the parent is present or not. 
Parents, as the child’s models, have a great responsibility. For example, 
the power of imitation is an important factor in guidance toward so- 
cial courtesies. This principle was demonstrated in a previous chapter 
when the learning of good table manners was discussed. Sometimes, 
parents are shocked when they see their own behavior mirrored in their 
small children. The response the child makes to his problem situation 
and the type of behavior he repeats until it becomes characteristic of 
him depends not only on his individuality but also on the standards 
set by the adults who guide him. 


Simple imitation is evident in the activities of the two-year-old 
group at the laboratory school. 


Four two-year-old children were busily engaged in playing in the 
housekeeping corner of the playroom. Kay was clumsily attempting 
to fasten a doll blanket to a clothesline by means of toy clothes pins, 
David was sitting in a chair rocking a rag doll which was slung across 
his knees, and Sheila stood by the doll bed placing a blanket over a 
rubber doll. She would place the blanket over the doll, snatch it up. 
cover the doll again, walk to the foot of the bed, uncover and cover 
the doll, and then repeat the procedure from the other side of the 
bed. Meanwhile, Carol sat at the table with the receiver of the toy 
telephone at her ear. Her facial expression was extremely animated. 


Of course, interest span is short at the two-year-old level and not all 
of these activities continued for as long as the time required to read 
about them, but they are indicative of the imitative play patterns of 
young children. By acting out these situations, sometimes time after 
time, these children were learning, 

The meaning of these activities for young children may be over- 
looked by adults for three reasons: (1) they are transitory in nature, 
(2) they are solitary pursuits, and (3) these children lack the language 
skills that emphasize the more complex dramatic play of older children. 
Hilary Page wrote that if we provide the necessary materials and en- 
courage self-confidence in children, we may become spectators and 
watch the unfolding of the child’s mind in his play activities. 


DRAMATIC PLAY 


Imitation accompanied by imagination is characteristic of preschool 
play. Children imitate the models around them, but each child adapts 
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rational level and his own individuality. 


the actions according to his matu 
He creates, in his lav ings Y i i 
s, in his play, the things that have meaning and interest for 


him. Obviously, the ability to dramatize depends on the acquisition of 
locomotor and manipulative skills and the power to use ideas and lan- 
guage. Consequently, dramatic play increases with age during the pre- 
school period and more intelligent children are more likely t engage 


in these play patterns. 

Playing grown-up roles gives the child an opportunity to assume 
power over the situation and to enact the adult role which may have 
been difficult for him to accept from his parents or teachers. Certainly, 
individual children than they are capable of 


telling us in words, and this release of feelings appears to make the child 
a ften, when children play adult roles, they assume 
dictatorial mannerisms that probably reflect their ideas concerning 
adult authority. The child who is imitating adult behavior is quic 
how it feels to be an adult, and the way in which he enacts the role 
usually demonstrates his interpretation of the activities of his own sex. 


we can learn more about 


happy and relaxed. O 


Mary, in the role of mother, spent 
dolls for some kind of misbehavior, 
putting them to bed, and getting them up and 
at the sequence of activity, time after time. 
Four-vear-old Susan, whose mother was à popular organist, spent 
the majority of her play periods enlisting the aid of other children in 
acting out wedding proce sions. Her knowledge of the way in 
which these should be org: and conducted was surprising to 


Three-and-one-half year old 
much of her time scolding her 
undressing them, 
dressed only to repe 


anized 
students. 
in which home living 


amused by the way 
school. 


av behavior at nur 


Frequently, students are 
patterns are reflected in pl 


Clara, age three-and-one-half, was especially interested in playing 
with the housekeeping equipment. During free play periods, she 
would always suggest a play situation in which she would be the 
"mother," one of the bovs would be the “daddy,” and other children 
would enact roles as their “babies.” 

One day “daddy had arrived home from work” and the family 
started to pretend to cat from the toy dishes. Suddenly, Clara stood 
up and started to clear the table hurriedly. She carried the dishes to 
the toy stove and, as she opened the oven door, she stated, “Quick, 
let’s put the dirty dishes in the oven. I hear company knocking at the 


door.” 
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Boys are no less interested in dramatic play than girls, but it probably 
is a reflection of our culture that they are not as likely to assume family 
roles except as prompted by girls. Mealtime imitations and a few child- 
care situations are commonplace in boys’ planning, but their dramati- 
zations are more likely to concern the roles of tradesmen, physicians, 
dentists, or television characters. Children play what they know and 
it is significant that not many young boys are familiar with the daily 
activities of their fathers. Selling stocks and bonds, real estate and 
insurance, or working in a bank are activities forcign to the under- 
standing of young children, Some psychologists would affirm that the 
father who is a farmer sets a much more s 


sfactory pattern for his 
young sons because they can observe and understand what he does in 
his work. We could speculate that boys need more patterns of 
masculinity which they actually can watch. 

The serious manner in which children assume imaginative roles attests 
to their feclings concerning these characterizations. Usually, as children 
grow older, situations become more complex and more ‘equipment is 
used in their play, but it is not important that these propertics should 
always be realistic. For xample, a tire pump attached to a hose in the 
area near the tricycles can provide opportunities for a variety of situa- 
tions. In pretense, the pump can be used for its original purpose, it can 
become a gasoline pump, a part of an oil truck, or a watering device. 
Sometimes, only one small item can stimulate a complete situation of 
role-playing, 

G 


facilit 


Ly and Jeffry were especially interested in transportation 
They enjoyed wearing striped caps which belonged to the 
nursery school and frequently they had chairs arranged in à row and 
pretended that they were engincers aboard a train. One day, when 


they came in from the playground, Jeffry reached for one of the 


aps and, in a serious manner, said to Gary, "Lets put on our 
engineers’ heads.” J 


During classroom discussion, students commented that Jeffry’s state- 
ment was indicative of his feeling, that the cap transformed him, that 
his head became an engineer's head when he donned the cap Dress-up 
clothes stimulate social activity and dramatic play Wes wrosiding 
these materials, it is important to remember that | g 


nett : at boys enjoy dre: ing 
Opi ss DAR Eds girls do and to include masculine attire as well as 
feminine. A chest of dress-up clothes is an important 


asset in a nursery 
school. 


The adults in the nursery school are not trained as therapists and 
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Fig. 1. Boys frequently 
dramatize professional 
roles. 


erpret the actions of children whom 
l. These children should be 
it is evident that 


they should make no effort to int 


they suspect of being seriously disturbed 
referred for professional help. Sometimes, however, 
the needs of normal children for self-esteem are met at least partially 


through their imaginative thinking. 
David, age three-and-one-half, a timid child. His 
asive about this trait. In fact, Mrs. 


mother was particularly appreher 
Martin seemed to worry about much of David's behavior. When she 


appea red to be 
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called for him at noon, she always wanted to know every detail 
of his morning activities. 

David frequently stated to students, “I am Zorro.” One day, Billy’s 
mother was the first parent to arrive at the playground at noon. David 
was standing nearby and Mrs. Clark said to him, “I don't believe I've 
met you. What is your name?” His very serious reply was, “I’m 
Zorro.” Mrs. Clark made no further effort to converse with him. 

A few days later, a heated quarrel took place at the snack table 
when a child who was new at school commented, “You're David.” 


Immediately, David jumped to his feet, saying, “I’m not David. My 
name is Zorro.” 


Undoubtedly, television programs influence the choice of subjects 
in dramatic play and it would scem that children sometimes are por- 
traying these characters when we are not aware of thcir thinking. 
Whatever the inspiration, such imaginary role-playing appears to be 
therapeutic for some children. 

Students of child guidance probably will see no evidence of im- 
aginary playmates at nursery school, but some mention of this type 
of companion is warranted since these “friends” are common with 


young children, These imaginary children or adults seem to be lifelike 
to children and to fill a need in their soci: 


have siblings or companions near their 
create these playmates. 

Make-believe friends are usually similar to the child in age and are 
of either sex. They have names that may be ordinary ones or may be 
of an unusual form which has been originated by the child. Children 
talk to these playmates as if they were real. Sometimes they appear to 
accompany children wherever they go. At other times, they appear 
only in certain situations when children are lonely. It is not unusual 
for young children to Tequest toys which can be shared with these 
“people.” Of course, whatever the situation may be, there probably 
is personal satisfaction since the real child is the leader in all planning 
and the imaginary child is always Cooperative. 

Girls are somewhat more likely to create make-believe friends and 
the high point in their incidence is when children are around three- 
and-one-half years old. Also, children of superior intelligence have been 
found to be more likely to have these imaginary playmates, From the 
standpoint of child guidance, the important facts are: 1) since so many 
children of preschool age have imaginary companions, the practice 
should be considered completely normal, (2) by the time children reach 


al lives. Children who do not 
own ages are more likely to 
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elementary school age, they usually discard their imaginary friends 
although sometimes they may reappear when children are lonely, and 
(3) children who appear to be perfectly well adjusted are just as likely 
to have these make-believe playmates as timid, shy, or lonely children, 

Because of its value to children, make-believe play at nursery school 
should be encouraged. This indicates the importance of a flexible pro- 
gram so the children have time to play out the situations they choose. 
Even when long periods of time are allowed, groups of four- and five- 
year-olds will often resume the same roles and the same kinds of situa- 
tions on many successive days. Of course, dramatic play needs super- 
vision, but adult intervention should be kept at a minimum if children 
are to derive full value from their experiences. The quarreling which 
so often occurs in children’s play is usually due to the immaturity of 
the participants. When two children have a pleasant experience playing 
together, we can be assured that social learning has taken place. By 
trial and error, the nature of reciprocal relationships is learned and 
this learning accompanies dramatic play. 

Sometimes, dramatic play planned by adults may be worthwhile. 
Dramatizing familiar stories may benefit children in three ways: (1) 
group participation can be encouraged, (2) the difference between 
fact and fantasy can be demonstrated to children, and (3) when chil- 
dren identify with the characters by role-playing, they learn how it 
feels to be someone else and this is good training toward emotional 


maturity. 


Miss Culbertson, the teacher of a three-year-old group, usually 
chose stories for her group that were realistic and concerned every- 
day situations. One day, however, she decided to read “Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears” and then to suggest that the children dramatize 
the story. The following results occurred: (1) Denny, who seldom 
entered into group play but often commented about the stories 
which were read, was eager to be a participant; (2) Miss Culbertson 
had an opportunity to comment, “Of course, bears don't really talk 
but in stories it's often fun to pretend they do"; and (3) Kay, who 
had a frightened expression on her face when she listened to the 
account of Goldilocks’ experiences, was a relaxed and happy heroine 
in view of the fact that the three bears were her friends, Don, Pat, 
and Dorothy. Similar experiences were evident when Miss Culbertson 


suggested and aided the group in enacting the story of “Little Black 


Sambo." 
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TELE WISE GHOIÍIGE OF TOYS 


Indirect guidance by means of the introduction of space, materials, 
and equipment which encourage children's activities is one of the best 
methods for helping them develop. Thus, careful consideration of the 
space and tools for play is important. Yer it is interesting that adults 
often buy toys without thinking of the individual child who will play 
with them. 

When an adult plans to purchase a dress for a favorite niece or a 
sweater for a favorite nephew, she usually has the child in mind. 
Probably she will buy a blue dress which she thinks would be attractive 
on a blue-eyed child or a sweater of athletic type for an excremely 
agile boy. It is certain that she will check the correct sizes carefully. 


Fig. 2. Children need time 
to play out the situations 
they choose. 


However, it is not uncommon to hear rem 


simply had to buy that toy. I could play 


arks like the following: “I 


with it all day myself,” or 
It's just exactly the kind of a toy I'd have liked when | was a child.” 


Ww hen wc consider the rccipient of the gift, there seems to be little 
humor in the situation when the father buys an electric train for a 
Christmas gift for his preschool son and the adults spend Christmas 
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Day playing with it. A simple, wooden train which could be pushed 
or pulled around the room regardless of tracks would be much more 


fun for the young boy. The three-year-old girl who receives the beauti- 
ful doll dressed in nylon and lace is to be pitied, also. A cuddly rag doll 
with easily manipulated clothing would be much more beloved by 
this child. Morcover, toys that are above the age levels of children are 
likely to cause emotional tensions since it is difficult for the adult 
to refrain from cautioning the child to “take good care of the beautiful 
doll” or to “never run the train unless Daddy is at home.” 

Young babies play with their cars, hair, toes, and fingers, but very 
soon they need toys to include in their exploration Since they explore 
aste, touch, and hearing, it is obvious that their toys 


by means of sight, t 
should be brightly colored, lightweight, and of varied textures, that 


they should be washable, too big to swallow, and free of rough edges. 
By ‘the age of three or four months, most babies will enjoy a rattle or a 
block which can be grasped easily. 

After children begin to walk, push toys and pull toys that encourage 
exercise are helpful to developing muscles. It is probable that between 
two and six years of age, children are influenced more by play ma- 
terials than at any other time. During this period, they are growing 
at a rapid rate in all arcas: physical, mental, social, and emotional. At 
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each preschool level, children are perfecting abilities preparatory to the 
learning of new and difficult skills which they will acquire somewhat 
later. 

Trucks and cars that are sufficiently sturdy and large enough to 
straddle are good early in this period and wagons, wheelbarrows, doll 
carriages, and other wheel toys are special favorites. Stuffed animals 
of all kinds are satisfying toys for many young preschoolers. Dolls, 
doll accessories, and housekeeping equipment are interesting during 
the nursery school years, Sand toys for digging, pouring, and molding 
are always popular. Blocks of all sizes and shapes will encourage various 
kinds of play both indoors and outdoors. Toys for this period should 
be simple and it is wise to remember that fine muscle coordination is 
not possible. 

That one should keep the individual child in mind when buying 
toys does not mean that each child in the home or at school must have 
his own special set of toys. Some toys at home, of course, such as 
tricycles or a favorite ball or doll are usually individually owned and 
these toys can be used by the same child for several years. As the child 
grows, he will use the toy in different ways. For example, the very 
young child will spend many hours riding his tricycle. At that age, 
he is not capable of combining the skill of riding with other ideas for 
play. He is intent on the mechanics of pushing the pedals and guiding 
the toy. By late preschool years, his tricycle becomes a tool for 
dramatic play and he rides it so competently that it is no longer neces- 
sary for him to concentrate on the techniques of riding. His mind and 
energy are free to create situations for cooperative play. 

A ball in the hands of the very young child is of interest to him as an 


object to be handled and sometimes rolled across the floor, Later, he 
will become aware of its resilient qualities or 


rolling it.or tossing it to another person. 
child will be cuddled or carried around by a leg, an arm, or the hair. 
As the child matures, ideas for dramatic play will include the doll as a 
baby to be cared for, fed, bathed, and pushed in the doll carriage. As 
the child's manipulative skills increase, there will be more emphasis on 


careful dressing and undressing and other activ 
precision skills. 


of the possibilities of 
The doll of a two-year-old 


ities demanding more 


The point here is also that one can choose materials which can be 
used in different ways by different children at various age levels. Ex- 
amples of these universal types of toys are blocks which will be dis- 
cussed in detail ina later chapter. A wagon is another good example of 
a long-lasting toy that is appropriate for all children. The two-year-old 
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likes being pulled and, if the wagon is small, he may like pulling it just 
for the pleasure of exercise and self-confidence. By about three years 
of age, his social life with his age mates has begun to develop and he 
may sometimes pull a friend or get a friend to pull him. By the time he 
is four to four-and-one-half years old, the wagon probably can become 
any of a number of things which will be used in his play. It may be a 
part of a train, it may be a passenger automobile, a fire engine, or any 


other vehicle desired. 
For vigorous outdoor play, opportunities for the exercise of loco- 


Fig. 3. A cuddly doll is a beloved companion. 


motor skills are afforded by many kinds of apparatus: walking boards, 
barrel tunnels, swings, seesaw, slides, and climbing bars. In warm 
weather, the sandbox and appropriate tools provide enjoyable aC- 
tivities. Housekeeping equipment is welcomed by both boys and girls. 
It gives wonderful opportunities for dramatic play. Usually, toys 
should be of good quality. Toys that break easily can cause frustration 
and develop destructive qualities in the children who play with them. 

Certainly, the number of toys is an important factor in the guidance 
of children’s play. If too many toys are available, children sometimes 
become confused as to what toy is of most interest and may move from 
one to another and enjoy none of them. Conversely, if too few toys 
are provided, children are not encouraged to perform according to 
their increasing abilities. In evaluating available toys, the following 
check list will be of value: 


1. Are there toys which stimulate healthful physical activity? (pedal 
toys, wagons, wheelbarrows, balls, tricvcl 


1 things on which to climb) 
2. Are there toys which satisfy the desire to manipulate, take apart, 
and fit together? (nested blocks, peg toys, | 

3. Are there materials which c 
boards, hammers, nails) 


arge beads, casy puzzles) 
an be used for construction? (blocks, 


4. Are there materials which stimulate the dramatization of adult 
activities in which children are interested? (dolls, housekeeping toys, 
transportation toys, toy animals, garden tools) 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
As mentioned in an earlier ch 


nursery schools can supplement 
for children to play. 


apter, one of the best ways in which 
homes is in providing plenty of space 
A lack of adequate space creates unhappiness in 
children who need vigorous exercise for their development. Morcover. 
crowded conditions are likely to cause outbursts of anger in groups of 
children since their activities are restrained and, therefore, frustrating. 
Many states require certain allotments of outdoor 
for play before licenses will be gr 
children outside their homes. 


and indoor space 
anted for the care of preschool 


The arrangement of equipment in the sp 
portance. Interest can be stimulated if materials are easily visible and 
accessible. Group play can be encouraged if there is space for more than 
one child near appropriate accessories for play. 


ace available is also of im- 


For example, ample 
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space in the doll corner will encourage more than one child to play 
there. Sometimes, students are assigned the responsibility of rearranging 
equipment indoors or outdoors and it is interesting to observe the dif- 
ferences in the play activities which result. Often, playrooms will 
appear more spacious and will be more usable if rearrangements are 


considered carefully. 
SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 
Part | 


1. Write an anecdotal record giving an example of simple imitative 
spent in this activity. 


play. Record the time that was 
2. Write an anecdotal record giving an example of dramatic imita- 


tion in a play situation. 
3. Give an example of how a teacher encouraged dramatic play. 


Part Il 
List toys or equipment which you think promote the following types 
of play: 
. Active-ph ‘sical 
2. Manipulative 
3. Imitative-dramatic 


olitary 
ocial 
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characteristics of play. Play patterns from infancy through late childhood arc 
discussed. 

5. Jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology, 4th ed., pp. 489-520, Prentice-Hall, New 

York, 1954. 

"The imaginative activities of children and environmental influences which affect 
these activities are discussed. The value of these activities as a basis for child 
study is postulated. The author stresses the importance of play and describes 
developmental trends of children's play patterns and interests. This text will be 
appropriate for student assignments. 


6. Kepler, Hazel, The Child and His Play, Chs. 2 and 3, Funk and Wagnalls, 
New York, 1952. 


This book was written for teachers and parents. Parents will find these chapters 
of special interest. The author tells what play means to young children and dis- 
cusses how to choose toys wisely. 

7. Page, Hilary, Playtime in the First Five Years, Ch. 1, J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 

delphia, 1954. 

The author directs this writing to parents and potential parents. The first 
chapter describes the power of play as an impetus to healthy growth of all kinds. 
The wise choice of toys as a means of child guidance is discussed. 

8. Read, Katherine, Let's Play Outdoors, 16 pps National Association for Nursery 

Education, Chicago, 1951. 

This pamphlet is recommended for teachers 
gestions for space, equipment, and experiences 
school will provide new ideas and criteria for 
Parents will enjoy this material (1) as a mcans 


and students because the sug- 
for outdoor play in a nursery 
evaluation of present practic 


A for evaluating schools for their 
young children and (2) because it will explain some ways in which nursery 


schools can supplement the homes by providing a varicty of outdoor experiences. 
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chapter Í 3 


13 


The use 
of creative 
media 


Currently practiced methods of child 
guidance are based on the belief that chil- 
dren need to express themselves in their 
unique and individual ways. Although 
they need to learn that they must con- 
1 havior patterns, we also 
irn tO per- 


form in many be 
want to encourage them to le: 
form according to the optimum of their 
potentialities. As discussed in the last 
chapter, children's play is à form of self- 
expression. Through play, they enact 
interests, their feclings, 
Moreover, the free ex- 
aits and characteristics 


their ideas, their 
and their abilitie 
pression of these tr 
can be promoted by the materials available 
to them. Therefore, materials allowing 
great variety in the uses to W hich they 
can be adapted are helpful in guiding 
children toward happy adjustment now 
and optimal development in the future. 
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Creativity can be expressed in every area of living and every child 
has the potential for it. Certainly, children are creative in many of 
their behavior patterns. A child who finds it difficult to express himself 
in other forms of play or through language, often will be able to em- 
ploy certain materials as a means of communicating his feelings. These 
media are also beneficial because children of different ages may adapt 
them to their current interests and abilities. Most adults probably wish 
they could experience childlike freedom in creative pursuits. 


THE SEQUENCE OF INTERESTS 
AND SKILLS 


When the very young child is given a pencil and paper, his actions 
are exploratory and his first concern is the tools confronting him. His 
thought seems to be: “What is this pencil and what do I do with it?” 
Similar curiosity is evident when children first become acquainted with 
crayons or easel paints. Testing these materials usually includes general 
sensory exploration; they like to see and taste and smell the materials 
which they manipulate. For this reason, special care as to the contents 
of the tools for creative work should be taken, Many of these ma- 
terials can be made at home or at school from palatable and safe in- 
gredients. If they are purchased, the nature of the ingredients should 
be investigated to make certain they are safe for children. 

As children continue to wonder about the medium, they appear to 
think, “What is this sheet of paper and what does it have to do with 
the pencil or crayon or brush?” A wonderful discovery is made when, 
through bodily motion, children make lines appear on the paper. 

Only brief mention of pencil work for preschoolers seems necessary 
for students in a laboratory school. Most children will have been 
introduced to pencils and crayons at home and will have learned that 
manipulating them is enjoyable. These tools, however, are more ap- 
propriate for use by older children who are no longer so interested 
solely in the technique and have developed an interest in the products 
to be made. Thick crayons should be used in the nursery school so that 
they can be grasped easily by young children. Some teachers think 
it is good to remove the paper wrappings and to break the crayons 
in assorted shapes in order that small children can grasp them more 
easily. This practice, also, may lessen quarreling ‘over the newest 
crayons and unhappiness if a long one snaps into pieces. 
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The very young child is a scribbler. In pencil or crayon work, 
scribbling will begin, of course, at the time when children are pro- 
vided with the materials and have developed a readiness to try their 
use. This may be as early as eighteen months of age or it may be 
considerably later, Children learn by doing and their early experiences 
with graphic materials promote this learning as they recognize the 
coordination between their movements and the effects of those move- 
ments, The child becomes aware of the relationship between his arm 
movements and the marks which appear on the paper. Thus, the ac- 
tivity becomes interesting to him. 

Early scribbling forms are unique to individual children and chil- 
dren’s methods of approach to the materials are as different as their 
social or locomotor activities. These differences, which probably persist 
to a marked degree in their later graphic work, are interesting to ob- 
serve during the preschool years. Some children scribble in wide, 
sweeping motions, others tend to scribble in short, jerking movements 
and may use only a small area of the paper. 

We can recognize rhythm in many activities of preschool children: in 
their motor activities as they run and jump and pound, in their language 
as they repeat syllables and phrases. Rhythm is always characteristi 
of young childrer ibblings as well. The preschool child with pencil 
or crayon will establish a rhythm and a timing that seem to be par- 
A similar rhythm is apparent as children 


ticularly satisfying to him. 
make marks on paper with paintbrushes. 

Painting seems to have special interest for children. That it is more 
fun for the child than the use of cravons or pencils is not surprising 


when we consider the greater possibilities for freedom of movement, 


the texture of the medium with its diversity of uses, and the oppor- 
tunities for color blending. Painting is first of all a motor activity, but 
it is not illogical that, as such, it is a good agent for expression of 
children's feclings since, as has been stated previously, one of the 
characteristics of young children is the overt quality of their responses 
to life. Painting by preschoolers should not be considered as an achieve- 
ment but as a means toward healthy growth. 

After the child has been assured of his ability to use the brush on 
paper, he is likely to test the materials further, For awhile, his interest 
may be confined to dipping the brush in the paint and dribbling one 
color into another in a separate container. In the nursery school en- 
vironment, such messiness should be permissible. If the child is wearing 
a coverall apron and the floor is covered with oilcloth or linoleum, 
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Fig. 1. Children enjoy j 
large sheets of paper 
and crayons. 


Fig. 2. Young children enjoy working at easels. 


Fig. 3. Young children 
are often not creating 
anything; they are 
experimenting with the 
medium, 


adults can be relaxed enough to appreciate this experience from the 
child’s point of view. The mechanics of handling a dripping paintbrush 
can be a fascinating procedure for the child. l 

The next step is likely to be an exploration of the paper with the 
paint-filled brush. The very young child at the easel will often paint 
around the border of the paper and will test the results of smearing the 
paint on the easel and on himself instead of on the paper. It is interesting 
that, as in other kinds of behavior, there seems to be tendency to test 
the limits of action before expected behavior is adopted. In the same 
way that children often experiment in social behavior by pinching or 
hitting other children and watching the responses, they seem to test the 
materials which they handle before they learn correct procedures. 

After children learn to confine their efforts within the edges of the 
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paper, they continue to work for the sheer joy of performance. The 
satisfaction which is demonstrated as the child designates his completion 
of the activity or asks for another sheet of paper is definite evidence of 
the emotional release which has been afforded. Hartley, Frank, and 
Goldenson have stressed the importance of the “release functions” of 
easel painting. l 

By the time children are three to three-and-one-half years of age, their 
paintings assume more definite form. Crossed lines and curves appear in 
their drawings. These products are not often realistic by adult stand- 
ards, but it is not unusual for children to name their paintings on com- 
pletion. 


Luella had been dabbing with the paintbrush, first with one color 
and then with another. The dabs of paint were in orderly rows and 
the symmetry of her painting was attractive. Suddenly, as the page 
was almost filled with dots, she stood back and surveyed her work. 
A happy smile appeared on her face and she seemed especially in- 
terested as she returned to her activity. As she worked, she com- 


mented, "I'm making cookies and they're almost ready to go in the 
oven," 


Sometimes, we are surprised at the knowledge children display when 
they name or talk about their pictures. 


Judith had been painting rhythmic, blue, horizontal lines across 
the paper. She changed to black paint and painted a figure just above 
the lines. As she looked at her work, she said, That's a whale.” The 
realism of the drawing was striking and the teachers were surprised 
that she should know how a whale is shaped. A later conference with 


her mother, during which the episode was described as interesting, 
presented no information as to where or when her knowledge had 
been acquired. 

The freedom with which children employ their symbols is demon- 
strated when the child, by the addition of a few lines, will 
his painting is something very different from the initi 


subject. For example, putting a trunklike appendage on a dog will 
make it an elephant in spite of the fact that it may be small in com- 
parison to the stick-figure man by whom it stands. In other 
single differentiating characteristic rather than gener 
identify an object or creature. B 


decide that 
ally announced 


words, à 
al appearance will 


Adults who have not thought much about children's paintings are 
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likely to think that the absence of correct proportions is due to the 
child's poorly developed manipulative skills or carelessness, but this 
lack of realism is often the result of his level of comprehension. Since 
his painting portrays his interpretation of his world, he gives prece- 
dence to those things with the most meaning for him. When the 
drawing of human figures begins, they usually have large circles for 
heads with only a straight line representing the body. Probably this 
signifies the importance of the head to the child. After all, the head is 
the area which denotes pleasant or unpleasant facial expressions and 
the origin of language and of laughter or crying. 

Sometimes, the body will be deleted completely and the figure will 
consist merely of a head to which arms and legs are attached. Although 
we might conclude that this is because the head, arms, and legs are the 
features which express action, sometimes, no doubt, we may be mis- 


taken in our suppositions. 


Larry and Dan were four years old. Dan studied the painting which 
Larry had just completed and Larry said, “That’s me.” Dan com- 
mented, “But you don’t have any body.” Larry replied, “Of course 
not. I don’t have any clothes on.” 


Depicting important items as of greatest magnitude is often char- 
acteristic. When the child draws “a house—and Daddy is going to 
work," “Daddy” is likely to be as tall or taller than the house. The 
father is the central theme as the child thinks of the situation, Usually, 
children appear to have no need to provide a setting—objects or people 
are drawn without a background and need not be placed on a base line 
in the picture. 

Children’s drawings gradua 
to perccive more rcalistically. 
Is with which people and objects are syn 
become more truc-to-life, as more 
objects or people appear in their pictures, and as fewer unidentifiable 
parts are included. Few children of preschool age will have reached 
the stage at which thev will purposely set out to draw a specific item 
or situation, When they do, it is probable that older siblings, parents, 
or teachers have influenced them toward a striving for the product, 
and some of the pleasure in unstructured creativity has been lost. Of the 
three stages which have been described (1) exploratory, (2) symbolic, 
and (3) realistic, all are recognizable in children’s behavior in the use 
of all types of creative media; however, the third stage is not char- 


acteristic of young children. 


lly become more realistic as they learn 
The process of growth can be observed 


as the detai ibolized become 


more numerous, as proportions 
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The young child should be provided with clear, harmonious colors 
since these provide a variety of experiences for him. 


Fred, age three, was the son of a professor in the art department of 
the college in which the laboratory nursery school was located. 
Fred's father stated that he had made no effort to teach Fred any- 
thing about art and that Fred had not had access to any materials 
not usually provided for children of his age. However, Fred appeared 
to have an intense interest in combining colors to make other colors. 
Since he was a talkative child who liked to explain all his activities to 
other children, free playtime often resembled a demonstration period 
during which Fred and his friends spent long periods of time at 
the easels painting splotches of color, covering these spots with other 
colors, blending them, and discussing the results. 


During each school term, there is likely to be some child or children 
who express delight when two colors are blended and the formula for 
a third color is discovered. It is thrilling 
as they learn through their activities. 

Research has shown that the persistent use of certain colors or color 
combinations 


to watch children's pleasure 


s indicative of certain personality characteristics, Such 
factors of analysis are not appropriate to child guidance classes but 
rather are in the area of psychiatry or clinical psychology. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot help being aware that children, like adults, do have 
favorite colors. A record of colors chosen by children over a period 
of time will show some striking consistencies in color choice. We 
must remember that color choices sometimes may reflect current in- 
terests, however. They may be influenced by the time of year, a cut- 
rent holiday observance, or the nature of what the child is thinking 
about at a particular time. For example, we would presume that red 
and green would be favorite colors before the Christmas holidays. 


Occasionally’, we may be surprised when we learn the reasons for cer- 
tain color choices. 


During the last week in April, Douglas had chosen brown cascl 
paint on several occasions. The subject matter of his paintings on 
these days was not recognizable to adults. Sometimes, he would cover 
the entire sheet with the brown paint. At other times, he would paint 
the lower one-half of the sheet with brown. On the third day, when 
he asked the teacher to replace his painting with a clean piece of 
paper. he remarked, “This is my garden. The seeds haven't come 
up yet. i 
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It is interesting, also, that from a child's point of view it is not always 
necessary that colors are realistic any more than that proportions are 
authentic. 


At a parents? meeting in December at the nursery school, Mrs. 
Murray, the mother of Jennie, age four, and John, age scven, re- 
ported that she was irritated by the quarreling which occurred when 
the children used crayons and paper. As an example, she said the 
children had been drawing Christmas trees and Jennie usually made 
her trees purple. John was terribly upset each time this happened. 
He would insist that Jennie make green trees and, when Jennie con- 
tinued with the same color, he would scream at his mother to make 


Jennie conform to realism. 


It should be casy for adults to allow children like Jennie to create 
according to their desires and we would hope that Mrs. Murray could 
convince her son of the unimportance of his sister's behavior. Some 
children appear to set high standards of realism for themselves and 
others in their work with creative media. These children are probably 
the ones who need our help in guiding them toward enjoyment and 
satisfaction in the processes of working with some of these materials. 
The standards which these children set for themselves can often eradi- 


ate the fun of creativity. 


FAE CHOTE E OF MATERIALS 
is enjoved by a large majority of voung 
of individual differences indicates that it 
ildren as to others. If they are tense 
it is probable that the use 


Although cascl painting 
children, our recognition 
isfving to some ch 
pleasure in their painting, 


may not be as 
and do not derive 


of another medium should be encouraged. 
A material that. offers one of the most desirable outlets for self- 


paint. In using this material, the child who feels a 
» arbitrary standards is not hampered since 
as likely to be expected by the child himself 
action in finger painting is the 
ure does not include the 


expression is finger 
necessity to conform t 
pictorial images are not 
nor by other people. The pri 
“feel” of the finger paints, and the proced clud 
mechanical difficulty of manipulating a brush, crayon, or pencil. There- 
fore, even very young children can enjoy finger painting. 

It is an accepted opinion that children enjoy a certain am C 
messiness, that the texture of messy materials is a needed factor in 


ncipal satisf. 


amount of 
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their preschool learning. Since most homes are not planned to allow for 
the freedom of such activities, the pressure to keep clean brings on 
tensions for most children. Finger paint provides an a ceptable outlet 
for sensory and emotional experience which children are likely to be 
seeking. Since nursery schools are planned specifically for children, 
these activities are acceptable and offer a good way to supplement 
the child's home experiences. 

Personality differences, inherent and learned, are striking when finger 
paint is first introduced to young children. We soon learn the extent 
of control that has developed within the child. Some children respond 
to this medium with great interest and freedom, others seem loathe 
to participate wholeheartedly until careful exploration has been ex- 
perienced. Often, a timid child will place the tip of one finger in the 
paint hesitantly, and his painting may continue to be confined to his 
fingertips during several sessions. Or, he may use the base of the palm 
of his hand with his fingers held above the surface on which he is 
painting. The versatility of these paints is demonstrated when one 
child will approach the material as i£ fearful of getting his hands dirty, 
another child will pat and slap and scoop the paint much as if he were 
working with a form of semi-liquid mud, and a third child will use his 
entire hands and lower arms in smearing the paint. The early handling 
of finger paint usually resembles the child's Characteristic attitudes 
toward life. 

If timid children are encouraged in finger painting activities and 
their interest is stimulated, the differences of techniques among indi- 
viduals in time become less noticeable than with other creative media. 
After they have had finger painting experiences, the quietest children in 
the nursery school often plunge in with both ¢ rn 
to that employed by more vigorous children. F 


prised by the freedom and spontaneity with wl 
dren use finger paints. 


s in a manner similar 
requently, we are sur- 
hich usually quiet chil- 


These expressions seem indicative of their needs 
for the release of tensions. 


A cumulative intensity 
are permitted to use fing 
Since the end product is 


tive work, finger painting 


ing and yet not enough so that 


à he feels he is expected to produce an 
admired picture, Finger paintin 


g can be done on glossy, dampened 
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paper which can be preserved or it can be done on oilcloth surfaces 
which are wiped clean when the child has lost interest in the activity. 
In other words, the fun of the process can be made the sole result, ` 

Sometimes, ingenuity is required to engender a beginning interest in 
creative work. Children often get as much pleasure from cleaning up as 
from the actual procedures. 


Dick was almost three years old. He never had been interested in 
any of the creative media at the nursery school. By indirect means, 
Miss Blaine, the group teacher, had tried to encourage all children 
to participate. Two or three kinds of materials were always placed 
on the tables and, when the children came into the playroom, 
screens had been placed in front of the toy shelves so the children 
would not be distracted by toys. 

When, after several sessions, Dick continued to show no interest 
in these materials and wandered around the room as if he were bored, 
Miss Blaine tried a more direct approach. She would suggest to him 
that he would enjoy joining the other children at the tables. Dick was 
completely unresponsive. He would try to engage the college stu- 
dents in conversation or he would sit on a small chair in another 
part of the room and watch the proceedings with a disinterested ex- 


pression on his face. 
As the children began to lose interest in the activity and to move 


toward the toys, Miss Blaine would move the screens so other types 
of play could begin. One day, when the other children had gone 
j housekeeping equipment, the puzzles, and the 
ked Dick if he would like to help a student 
and he scrubbed 


on to play with the | 
blocks, Miss Blaine as 
clean the finger paint table. He seemed delighted 
the table vigorously with a sponge. 

On the second and third days, as the children left the tables, Dick 
would walk to that part of the room and ask for the sponge. On the 
third day, Jerry and Diane joined him and they laughed and talked 
scrubbed the tables and the floor around them. On the 
Dick watched as two of the children began to finger 
ached for an apron, slipped his arms into it, and 
e waiting for a jar of paint to be provided for 
c activities had demonstrated that 


as they 
fourth day, 
paint; he then re 
stood at the tabl 
him. It seemed that 
the painting would 


the scrubbing 
be fun after all. 


Finger painting is likely to promote a more sociable experience than 
easel painting since several children usually work at a table facing 
s 5 
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each other and their work is more casily observed by other children. 
Rhythmic imitation often occurs as they correlate their hand and arm 
movements in tempo with the strokes of other children. : 

To a somewhat lesser degree than in easel painting, the sequence of 
expression may be observed in finger painting. Surely, all children will 
test and try the texture and use of the medium when first introduced 
to them. Since a greater variety of movements and effects of those 
movements are possible in this kind of painting, the exploratory stage is 
logically of longer duration, It is not uncommon, however, for older 
preschool children to give a name to or to tell a story about a finger 
painting picture and school age children often plan the finished product 
during the initial stages of their specific paintings. 

Another material which has great kinesthetic value is modeling clay. 
Experiences with this medium closely resemble many of the patterns 


which are demonstrated when children handle finger 


paint, There is 
a similarity 


in the social aspects of the activities, also, since several 
children usually work at the same table. Imitativc rhythms of rolling, 
pinching, and pounding clay are frequent. Greater opportunities for 
conversation are provided when clay is used bec 
tion is not likely to be as vigorous 
more often pause in their pl 
children. 


ause the physical ac- 
as with finger paint and children 
ay to watch the manipulations of other 


Some nursery schools provide clay in a variety of colors, some ad- 
ministrators believe that neutral colored clay is preferable because it 
insures definite emphasis on form undistracted by color, and other 
directors recommend, as an alternate material, clay which is doughlike 
in appearance in order to encourage imitation of adult culinary ac- 
tivities. 

Characteristic attitudes are evident 
clay: vigorous, outgoing children tend 
play: with this medium and quict, 
it more gently. Clay modeling 
vigorous children appear 


in. children's manipulation. of 
to be more forceful in their 
withdrawn children tend to handle 
can be helpful to both types. Extremely 
to be happy in expending excess ener 1 
pummeling the clay and quiet, withdrawn children « 
access to group activities by sitting with the group 
This medium is a good one from the viewpoint of 
cause (1) less supervision is necessary th 


gy in 
ften can gain 
at the clay table. 
teachers, also, be- 


an with other kinds of creative 
materials, and (2) teachers can spend more time 


listening to children and thereby can gain insig 
abilities of individual children. 


in observing and 
: 8 
ht into the feelings and 


The sequential stages of play that are characteristic of all creativity 
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Fig. 4. Rhythm is 
characteristic of 
creativity in young 
children. 


are especially evident when children play with clay. They first appear 
to wonder, “What is this?” and “What do I do with it?” Poking, 
punching, rolling, pulling, pinching, and pounding are usually practiced 
as children become acquainted with clay. In the ‘second stage, children 
a te manipúlate with no preconceived notions concerning 
P c products, but an accidental form often appears which im- 
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presses the child and is named by him. Hete, as with mue creanga 
media, a simple change of feature will allow the child, according to his 
level of perception, to rename the object. For example, a tug on the 
neck of a dog may create a giraffe regardless of the differences in 
realistic sizes of the two animals. At the third level of creation, manipu- 
lation will become a purposeful activity. Because of the dimensional 
form and the simplicity possible in the products, the stage of realism is 
likely to appear when children are younger than the ages at which 
realism appears in thcir graphic work. The age limits characterizing 
each stage are extremely varied and it is impossible to predict at what 
ages certain kinds of manipulation will occur, but it is likely that all 
three stages can be observed when we watch one child in a play session 
at the clay table. This is probably another factor which makes clay 
activities especially worthwhile from an adult point of view. It seems 
natural that many adults become more interested in watching children 
when their creative work assumes realistic form. 

Although crayons, paints, and clay are probably the most commonly 
offered materials for nursery school art work, many other types of 
interesting play can be planned. Wet chalk painting offers a pleasant 
activity for young children. This medium is arranged by dipping sheets 
of construction paper in water and providing large pieces of colored 
chalk for children’s use. The dampness of the paper promotes a smear- 
ing of the colors which is interesting to children and the products do 
not have the structured uniformity which is the most unf 
aspect of crayon or dry chalk drawing. 

Group projects often result when large chalk boards are placed on 
the walls at the nursery school. These should be large and the 
of chalk should be thick in di 
encouraged. 


avorable 


pieces 
ameter if freedom of movement is to be 


Wet sand is an excellent material for preschool activities, "The 
kinesthetic value of this material is evident when we see children test 
the texture of sand of varying degrees of dryn 


scems to be especially pleasant to children, 


The granular quality 


probably because it has an 
unusual “feel. Molding forms in wet sand is appropriate for 


: solitz 
parallel, or organized patterns of play. 


ry, 


The values of water play were discussed in a previous ch 


En / apter. Com- 
binations of water with other m 


aterials or tools will lend variety to 
creative. activities. Preschool children enjov blowing 
either by regular bubble pipes or through the more s, n 
disposable soda straws. Sometimes, very 


difficulty in perfecting the ability to blow 


soap bubbles 
anitary and easily 
young children. will have 
on either kind of device. 
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E 


Patient demonstration is often necessary in showing children how to 
blow instead of to suck. 

Egg beaters and soap suds are good materials for water play. Food 
coloring can be used to color the soapy water and the increasing 
mounds of suds with their softness to the touch appear to delight young 
children. 

Paste and paper can be used in many interesting ways. Scissors re- 
quire skill in manipulation and are seldom presented to groups of 
children until they are nearing kindergarten age. Cutting preparation 
by the teacher need not signify that children’s freedom of expression 
will be hampered, however. A box or basket full of bits of bright- 
colored paper, cloth, foil, feathers, and string of various shapes and 
sizes with library paste and sheets of colored paper will provide the 
materials necessary for creating paper collages. The variety of prod- 
ucts will attest differences in manipulative skills, personality types, and 
creative interests. 

Sometimes, nursery school teachers will place large sheets of wrap- 
ping paper on the nursery school wall and will encourage children 
to paste bits of paper, cotton, string, or even leaves or bits of grass or 
weeds from the playground on the mural. This form of activity is not 
85 appropriate to preschool children as other activities which have 
been described because there is a possibility that competition will be 
promoted or that children will be encouraged to strive for skills beyond 
their abilities. However, a group of four to five-and-one-half year old 
children who have attended nursery school for several terms will often 
need frequent and stimulating changes in the materials provided. 

Fine, white sand, tinted with food coloring, dried, and then placed 
in salt shakers will provide fun for children who have prepared for 
the activity by smearing paste on pieces of construction paper. These 
sand paintings are colorful and the medium seems to be enjoyable to 
Children. » 

The basic materials which have been described can be augmented 
Or their uses can be changed in ways appropriate to the specific group 
of children with whom we work or in keeping with the simple celebra- 
aen of holidays. Other related activities are discussed when science 
e: 


"nings for children are considered. M 

Since possibilities for creativity depend on the diversity of ways 
Which a toy or material can be used, it is difficult to make a distinction 
between creative toys and other types. Many toys with somewhat 
limited possibilities for diversified use have recently been manufactured 
and are called “creative” toys. Although the creative aspects of these 
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tovs may be limited, this does not mean that they are not well-suited 
to the play of young children. In fact, most children have similar 
interests, abilities, and traits. Moreover, learning that some items must 
be used in specific ways and achieving skills in handling them as they 
should be handled is necessary in the process of growing toward good 
adjustment. . 

Blocks are not alwavs classified as creative materials. In previous 
chapters, the role of blocks in children's developing skills of manipula- 
tion and imagination was discussed. ‘These factors usually are recog- 
nized by adults who watch children play with blocks, but they may 
overlook the fact that blocks stimulate creativity. Alschuler and 
Hattwick have written about the differences between w cll-adjusted 
and poorly adjusted children in their use of blocks. For at least three 
reasons, blocks are an excellent medium for helping a timid child feel 
at ease at the nursery school: (1) the texture, shape, and use do not 
threaten children with unknown experiences as cascl or finger paints 
and clay may do, (2) there is no messiness to block play, so children 
are not as likely to be fearful of adult disapproval, and (3) block play 
promotes self-confidence because even children with comparatively 
poor eve-hand coordination will be able to construct a train or wall 
of blocks or a simple tower. 

In block play, we can observe a sequence of creative behavior similar 
to that which occurs with other media. The young infant investigates 
small, wooden or plastic cubes first with his eves and then with his 
hands and mouth. As he becomes capable of grasping, he may hold one 
block in cach fist. Soon, he may become interested in hitting them 
together and he enjoys the sound, Still later, he continues to explore 
their use as he develops enough dexterity to put one down and to pick 
up another or to transfer a single block from one hand to another. 
Later, rows of blocks, a threc-block bridge, or a simple tower mav 
present evidence of children's unplanned creations. when they con- 
struct and then name these structures. By about age four, most children 
will approach realistic construction as they make definite plans to 
build a "house" or a "barn" or a “fire station.” A variety of sturdy, 
splinterless blocks of various shapes and sizes will provide children 


with good materials for construction expressive of their interpretation 
of their world. 


Very early, children's personality differences are apparent in the 
way they handle blocks. Some children carelessly build poorly balanced 
structures, whereas others create forms with surprising precision. 
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Form, balance, and pattern as reflected in block play are as unique 
to individual children as similar characteristics in their work with 
paints, crayons, paste, or clay. 

Woodworking tools also offer opportunities for creative play. This 
medium is not as appropriate for young children nor for group play as as 
other types, however. Some children who are especially interested in 
working with their hands may display surprising dexterity with ham- 
Miers, nails, and saws. The necessary energy for such activities will be 
ehursererisie of some individuals, of course. Woodw orking obviously 
requires close supervision by adults and, therefore, can be available 
only when there is a high ratio of adults to children. When carpentry 
tools are provided at the nurs y school, there need not be many tools, 
but those that are available should be of good quality and a size and 
Weight suitable to the children who will use them. Finished products 
Will be rough in form, of course. The stages of activity: exploratory, 
symbolic, and realistic will occur in this area as in others. 


Fig. 5. Blocks have creative value. 


E | 


TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


Few grownups are capable of unhampered expression in the graphic 
and plastic arts. Most people seem to have become tense and repressed 
in these activities as a result of coloring books, stereotyped patterns, 
or rigid training toward realistic products as presented at home or at 
school. Students usually derive vicarious pleasure from watching chil- 
dren at the nursery school as they enjoy the so-called creative activities. 
Current practices in primary and elementary art education are far 
different from those of a few years ago although stereotyped teaching 
probably still ex in some situations. 

Some rules are extremely important as we guide preschoolers in their 
creative activities. The following discussion should answer many 
questions that are likely to perplex students in a laboratory school or 
the parents of young children. Most children express themselves freely 
and creatively if adult interference does not inhibit them. 

A variety of creative media should be available for children. The 
abilities and interests of individual children are the best criteria for 
selection of materials. Because teachers and parents can cooperate in 
setting goals for child guidance in the nursery school, programs can 
supplement home opportunities by providing materials that are not 
supplied at home. It is best to have two or more kinds of materials at 
one time so children can have a choice of activity. If these materials 
are placed in a cheerful part of the playroom, such indirect guidance 
will effectively encourage most children to participate, 

Adults should not make models for children to copy because this 
eradicates the child's opportunity for self-expression. Moreover, models 
may not be comprehensible to the child and he cannot create what he 
cannot comprehend. Creative activity will be satisfying to children in 
proportion to their freedom to express their unique perceptions, 

If children ask how to draw or paint specific items or objects, we 
should stimulate their thinking by talking with them about what they 
want to portray. For example, if a child asks, “How do I draw a tree?” 
the teacher or parent might ask, "What does the trunk of a tree look 
like?” “How tall is a tree?” or “Do trees have branches and leaves?” 
When we stimulate pictorial images in the child's thinking, he can be 
encouraged to depict what an object looks like to him, not to us. When 
children have learned to enjoy the medium and have developed skill 
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in working with it, they will choose their own models if they wish to 
imitate. : 

Children cannot be free in expressing their ideas and their feelings if 
we attempt to "teach" them how to paint or model, Encouragement 
and guidance are the best forms of adult supervision. Teaching the 
child how to paint will destroy his initiative. Creative activities become 
“busy work" and individuality is squelched when all the children in a 
group are trained to make similar products. Moreover, frustration may 
develop if children are unsuccessful in producing according to the 
standards set by the teacher. This will often cause the child to lose 
interest as a participant. 

Asking the child what he is making is one of the most common 
blunders made by adults who supervise the creative activities of voung 
children, Such questions are harmful for several reasons: 


1. The child may not be making anything. He may be merely ex- 
Perimenting with the materials and his enjoyment will be lessened if 
we make him feel he must always be making something. 

2. The child may not have decided what his product will be; in 
Which case he may feel he is inferior or incapable since we have im- 
plied that his activity should be definitely purposeful. 

3. The child may not care to tell us what he is making. Children 
have little privacy and they deserve some activities which they can 


enjoy without our questioning. mE 

4. The child may lack the verbal skill by which to explain his draw- 
ing and, from his point of view, this will make him lose self-confidence, 

5. The child may believe that his picture or model is quite realistic 
and, by asking, we have signified that he is incompetent. 

6. The child may lose confidence in our judgment when we let him 
know that we are not intelligent enough to recognize what is perfectly 
clear to him, 


Color books should not be provided for children because freedom of 
Movement, which is one of the pleasures of creative expression, is 
hampered, Young children have not reached a level of eve-hand co- 
Ordination that makes it possible for them to stay within the lines, and 
the in y be frustrating to some children. Moreover, 
‘may become a set pattern and the ability to 
be lessened or even lost. If these reasons 


ability to do so ma 
dependence on the lines ma 


Clear $ 
reate independently may | 
Were not enough to discourage the use of color books, a survey of 


the books available demonstrates that the majority of them contain 
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ictures of objects and situations with which preschool children are 
completely unfamiliar and which, therefore, have no meaning for 
them. " " » 
One of the most baffling problems is how much or how little praise 
we should extend to children when they work with creative materials. 
Praise by adults is good because it serves as motivation for children. 
Yet, praise of a specific picture or model may result in a tendency by 
the child to repeat the theme or technique in subsequent products and 
thereby to stereotype his work. No definite rules for good verbal 
guidance are possible, but the following comments will provide en- 
couragement and self-confidence in children: 
are certainly pretty,” “ 


The colors you've used 
You've had fun painting today, haven't you?” 
"You worked for a long time on this picture,” or “You and Carol chose 
the same kinds of brushes for your painting today." When we review 
the rules for good verbal guidance, it is evident that these remarks 
are reassuring to the child. 

Sometimes, models of clay, drawings, paintings, and other creative 
products are displayed temporarily at the nursery school. When this 
is done, care should be taken that, over a period of time, all children 
will have had their work exhibited and that adults do not comment 
ctfusivcly about any one item. In the home situation, a similar practice 
is wisc. 

Frequently, children and their parents will be pleased 


if some of 
reir graphic and plastic 


art work can be preserved and taken home, 
Pressure toward this practice often results because older siblings of 
school age bring completed work home from school. Specific schools 
handle this problem in various ways. Sometimes, in order to er 
the possibility of undue attention, 


c 


adicate 
avorable or unfavorable, to any one 
piece of work, a good practice is to place the date and the child’s 
name on his work each day and to allow him to take an accumulation 
home at certain intervals. In this way, when children ask to take some- 
thing home to their parents, we can assure them that the item will be 
aved and that they can take it home in a few days or 
day. 


z 


on a certain 


Frequently, it is necessary for nursery school teachers to inte 


rpret 
children’s creative work to their parents. Parents who have been 
trained in stereotyped art work are likely to place undue emphasis on 


their children’s products. It is not unusual for a mother tO express 


her concern about the messiness and unrcalism of her children's paint- 


ork of 
at they 


ines or draw ings. Also, comparisons are often made with the we 
other children or even of older siblings. When parents ask wh 
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can do to promote their children's progress in creative activities, our 
i s 


advice should be in keeping with what we know about the meaning 
of creative expression for children. The best contribution which adults 
can make toward helping children is to provide them with stimulating 
experiences so that their perceptions become more complex and more 
realistic and to show interest in their activities. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Part | 


Observe a child working with crayons, chalk, casel paint, or finger 
paint, and answer the following questions: 
lable? How many of these did he 


Y How many colors were a 
Choose to use? — 

2. Did the child comment during his work? What were his com- 
menrsz 

3. Do vou think the child was interested in the materials, the colors, 
itis maeme, or the finished product? Explain your answer, 


Part |I 


Observe a child working with sand, clay, or water, and answer the 
following questions: . 
1. How did the child use the mater 
2. Was this activity principally solitary or social? 
3. What were his comments during his work? 
..4- Do vou think this activity served as an outlet for the child's fecl- 
Ings or qo vou think he participated just for enjoyment? 


Part II 


Observe a child working with blocks and answer the following ques- 
tons: a 
1. What did he do with the blocks? ol 
- Was this activity principally solitary or social? 
* What were his comments during his work? 
* Did the child use his product after it was completed? Describe. 


PWN 
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SELECTED READINGS 


1. Alschuler, Rose H., and La Berta Weiss Hattwick, Painting and Personality, 
Vol. I, 263 pp., University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947. 

Although this entire text would be interesting to some parents and valuable 
to professional workers, Chapter One, “Bases of Understanding,” will be especially 
informative for those who seek to understand the art products of two-, three-, 
and four-year-old children. Illustrations throughout the text are reproductions 
of actual paintings by children. 

2. Hartley, Ruth E., Lawrence K. Frank, and Robert M. Goldenson, Under- 
standing Children’s Play, Chs. 4, 7, and 8, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1952. 

These chapters describe the values of block play, graphic materi 
painting experiences for young children. Case studies pr 
of the importance of these activities. 


3. Johnson, June, Home Play for the Preschool Child, 140 pp. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 


This small book is full of ideas for creative crafts and activities that are ap- 
propriate for home or nurser 


y school, The ideas presented are practical and are 
based on sound principles of child guidance. Parents will find this book useful 
and easy to read. 
4. Kepler, Hazel, The Child and His Play, Ch. 6, Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 
1952. 
The author describes art mate 


s which are good for children. She stresses 
techniques for developing children's interests and describes ways of introducing 


materials to children. This chapter will be helpful to parents and students, 


5. Lowenfeld, Viktor, Your Child and His Art, pp. 1-103, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1955. 


This book would be a good choice for all parents. Adult attitudes toward 
children’s art are recommended specifically. Most chapter headings and sub- 
headings consist of questions and problems which occur to all people who observe 


children’s work with creative media, Illustrative materials make the text attractive 
and easily understood. 


6. Shaw, Ruth Faison, Finger Painting, Little Brown and Company, 


5 Boston, 1938. 
The author tells how the process of finger 


ainting was evolved, She defines 
methods whereby teachers and mothers can introduce this medium to children 
and stresses the importance of this activity in child guidance. Since the author 
was the originator of current practices in finger painting, some students will find 
this book interesting. 
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chapter 1 4 


14 


S to ries 
and 
poems 


n hie always liked stories. Tra- 
eliris ias wa of the adult-child 
iina a entail communication by 
Books edi telling or story reading. 
dien yh important in the lives of chil- 
Biss is m order to choose the proper 
quainted p? them, adults must be ac- 
the ws ali. children s books and with 
Chosen EM for whom the books are 
be of de iiy a not every book will 
emer, imd to every child. with the 
eine s number of children s books 
found tlie ach interesting ones can be 
Movies ib a suitable for cach child. 
Senf: 10, comics, and television also 
inform mi n variety of stories which 
That chil eae children. = 
books is ie ren differ in their liking for 
booles "i oe when they choose 
nursery school. Nev ertheless, 
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there are several criteria by which good books for all children can be 
chosen. The subject matter of a book for young children is almost 
limitless. These children are intensely interested both in familiar situa- 
tions and in new ideas. However, their books should be appropriate 
to their levels of comprehension. Although preschoolers have vivid 
imaginations, their imaginary concepts are based on objects and situa- 
tions which have meaning for them and in choosing their books we 
should be aware of the limits of their comprehension. For example, a 
young preschool child cannot be expected to understand books about 
children of colonial times nor books about children of other cultures. 
These books will have value later during elementary school years. 


THE CRITERIA OF A GOOD BOOK 


Fantasy in children’s books is controversial and most nursery school 
teachers are likely to limit their choices to realistic stories for two 
reasons: (1) children are surrounded by so many real things that are 
interesting to them and about which they are eager to learn that the 
variety of story subjects which are true-to-life is large, and (2) not all 
preschool children will be able to interpret stories of a fanciful nature 
correctly, so misconceptions may occur inadvertently, Ina group situa- 
tion, it is impossible to discuss each facet of a story or character with 
each child and we often are not aware of their ideas, Fantasy may be 
frightening to some children who are so inexperienced that they are 
unable to separate truth from fiction, ` 

Fairy tales are delightful at a later age and 


Fairy , infrequently, may be 
suitable for some young children in their l : 


f > homes where the stories can 
be explained and discussed by parent and child. The importance of 


methods of presentation is discussed later in this chapter. The primary 
factor is our knowledge of the children. ° 


A class in story telling which was not assigned regularly to the 
nursery school planned to assume the responsibility for story periods 
for a group of four-year-old children. The instructor stias the 
importance of the students visiting L 


i the laboratory schoo] 
ing the children before these story 1 
students found it inconvenient to 


never seen the children when she arrived a few minutes before her 
story period. 


; and watch- 
periods were planned. One of the 


plan a visit, however, so she had 


The children were very attentive. It seemed they were pleased to 
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have a new person as their story teller. This student chose to tell the 
story of the “goose that laid the golden egg" and the children began 
to look as if they did not understand what the story meant. 

Finally, David, who often asked questions during the story period, 
interrupted and said, “Do all gooses lay golden eggs?” Marilyn, an- 
other child, then said, “Why don’t all gooses lay golden eggs? What 
kind of eggs do they lay?” The student explained as best she could, 
but the interest of the group waned and all the children were restless 
during the remainder of the story period. 


Perennial favorites of young children are not all realistic, however. 
The Mother Goose rhymes have remained popular throughout the 
years in spite of features which would appear to be contrary to some 
of our knowledge about the wise choice of children’s stories. Their 
rhythm and rhyme are probably largely responsible for their popu- 
larity, Poems have special interest for children due to their liking for 
rhythm and sound, Moreover, this story form is especially appropriate 
for preschoolers because of their level of language learning. At this 
age, when children's vocabularies are expanding more rapidly than at 
any other time, the use of words represents adventurous experience 
appear to derive more attention in poems 


for them and specific words 
than in prose. Many classics for children are poctic in form, which 
indicates the universality of their appeal. 

The humor and surprise in the nursery rhymes are enjoyable to 
children in all story forms. Frequently, repetition of words or hap- 
Penings in the story will provide humor from the child’s point of view. 
Adults should recognize that what is humorous to grownups often lacks 
that meaning for children and that children’s ideas of humor are usually 
not what sa would consider amusing. The elements of surprise in 
Stories may appeal to children’s humor or may simply engender interest 
Much as the climax of a story for adults tends to do. 

Certainly, the style of writing, reading, or telling should be ap- 
Propriate to the subject matter. The use of words and the sentence 
structure may be smooth and flowing or 
Styles are appropriate for nursery school usc. It is probable that the 
Broup of children will prefer one type to another but, in recognition 
of individual differences and needs for varied experiences, a variety is 
good, 

Books contributing 
People are popular at all age levels 
dren, This is not surprising when we consider 


rhythmic and staccato. Both 


to our understanding of ourselves and other 
and especially so with voung chil- 
their egocentricity and 
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their eagerness to find their places in their world. Stories that relate to 
children who have mothers and daddies, brothers and sisters, playmates 
and pets, and the everyday behavior of these people are favored by 
children. Tales descriptive of community services such as the ac- 
tivities of the baker, the grocer, the postman, and the filling station 
operator are usually favorites. Transportation is as interesting in story 
form as in dramatic play situations. Also, many good books for chil- 
dren enhance the pleasures of the physical world. For example, books 
which describe the sounds of rain, the changing colors of the sunset, 
the beauty of snowflakes, and the falling of the leaves in autumn are 
chosen often by all. preschoolers. 

Above all, stories should be interesting and entertaining. The in- 
formation which children gain from literature is important, but pre- 
school children will learn only if they enjoy what they hear, Some- 
times, adults are so intent on teaching children that they forget that 
learning can be a pleasant experience, that our main purpose is to en- 
courage a liking for literature. With the flexible schedule at the nursery 
school, children are usually not pressed to listen to stories unless they 
like to do so. i 


The criterion of interest indicates that stories should have good 
plots, good characterizations, and appropriate actions. Doubtless, chil- 
dren today, through conditioning by their experiences in diverse ac- 
tivities such as busy family life and television viewing, 
these three elements more than children of a generation a 
adults try to force their own tastes in literat 


will demand 
ago. Too often, 
ature on children, It is dis- 
appointing to parents and teachers when children do not 


enjoy a book 
which brought special pleasure to them when they were voung, Not 
only are children unique in personality and interests but their ex- 
periences are different from those of children of a few vears ago, With 
the tremendous amount of available literature, it is possible to find 
many stories which both adults j 
ure in books cre 


and children will enjoy. Sharing pleas- 
ates a close feeling between grow nups and the children 
with whom they associate. 


Illustrations in children’s books are indic 


. ative of their worth, Ob- 
viously, these should be appropriate 


to the subject matter 
be placed on the same pages as the part of the story 


lustrate. Factual material should be accompanic 
or photographs, whereas imaginative illustrations can be more v 
Younger children will be more attracted by simple, 
photographs since the latter are li kely 
Illustrations for young children should b 


and should 
which they il- 
d by accurate drawings 
aried. 
mass drawings than 
to include distracting f 


. details. 
€ simple and uncluttered. ‘This 
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is obvious when we consider what we know about children’s im- 
pressions as shown in their own creative products. For the same reason, 
only a few colors are necessary. These colors usually should be of 
rather intense hue and should be free of the shadings which are 
attractive to adults. The sepia-colored pictures which were popular 
several decades ago probably will not have appeal for children today, 
but a few relatively recent books in which illustrations have been com- 
sing to preschoolers. 


posed of only one or two colors seem to be plea 

The format of a book usually indicates the cost of the book. Al- 
though it is not necessary that every book should last indefinitely, it is 
disconcerting to children if their favorite books fall apart. Obviously, 
books chosen for nursery schools should be sturdily constructed with 
i The general appearance of books is 


good paper and strong bindings. 
important. to children. Frequently, this factor is the reason for the 
child's original interest in looking at the book or requesting that it be 
read to him. Since young children cannot rcad, it is good if some pic- 
ture on the outside of the book indicates the subject matter of the 
Story, 

Fhe dimensions of children's books seem to be relatively unimportant 
as criteria of popularity. When a la number of books are placed 
onan open rack at the nursery school, there appears to be no tendency 
by children to choose books because they are small or large. 


rATION 


TECHNIQUES OF P RE 


i Parents sometimes ask, “When should we start reading to our child? 

hl vine at aa G ‘ 

xh View of what we know about babies’ responses and learnings when 
lew listen to adult voices, very young infants enjoy the monologues 


o n p H H y 
f those who care for them. The one-sided conversations which 


Mothers carry on with their babies represent the beginnings of story 
telling to children. | | i 
md TUNE eighteen months of age, the majority of children will enjoy 
Phythm to. Although not all w ords may have meaning to them, the 
hiis n ane inflection of adult voices may be enjoyable and they will 
standive relate these pleasures to books. i ith the advent of the under- 

g of words, children show their first personal interests in books 
adults name objects or people 


MP aix and they delight in hearing jects « 
m deae the appropriate drawings or pictures. The first iones 
Of picture AY Children usually have cloth pages and are composed simply 

s which sometimes are labeled by name. Story hour at home 
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presents a time when adults and children should have = possc: dmg 
time together. Thus, the child's early experiences with stories is ac- 
companied by social and emotional satisfactions. . f 

Most nursery schools provide a variety of books which are available 
to children at all times. When an open book rack is placed near a low 
table, the stage is set for interest and experience in handling and looking 
at books. It is wise to have enough books so that children can choose 
from several and yet not so many that their choices are difficult to 
make. When too many books are on display, some children are likely 
to spend only a minute or two with one book and then to choose an- 
other only to discard it for a third one. Certainly, books should be 
placed so that they can be seen and reached easily. A pile of books 
placed haphazardly on a table will not promote interest in exploring 
this pastime. l , 

Obviously, the youngest children at nursery school cannot sit still 
and listen for more than a few minutes at a time. Therefore, their stories 
should be simple and brief and it is good to alternate singing, action 
games, or finger plays with story telling or reading. In some schools, 
children sit on small chairs in a circle at story timc. y 
will insure enjoyment by older preschoolers, but younger children may 
feel closer to the teacher and be more willing to listen if rugs are placed 
on the floor and the teacher sits on the child’s level during the story 
period. Often, it is wise to divide children into small groups who are 
in similar stages of development or have similar interests. 

Nursery school teachers become adept 
same time holding the book so that e 
appropriate pictures 
crease and prolong it 


This plan probably 


at reading a story and at the 
ach child in the group can see the 
as the pages are turned. Illustrations tend to in- 
terest in a story 
means for holding the attention of a ei 
bility, however, that children m 
tion at story time and that pleasure in the style of writing or 
meanings of the words may be curtailed. Occasion y 
so accustomed to pictures as a 
centrate when stories are told or 
the illustrations. 


and, therefore, provide a good 
à group of children. There is a possi- 
ay become dependent on visual percep- 
r even the 
ally, children become 
part of stories that they fail to con- 


when it is impossible for them to sec 


At rest time, Miss Harrington sometimes told 
story to the children. It seemed as if the sound o 
the children's concentration on the story helped them to relax. 

When Richard entered nursery school, apparently he had never 
heard a story told. That he was accustomed only to illustrated stories 


a simple, unexciting 
f her soft voice and 
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was demonstrated at rest time when he sat up on his cot and said, 
“But where are the pictures?” Miss Harrington explained that there 
were no pictures, that she simply was telling this story, but Richard 
continued to ask for "the pictures." It was apparent that the story 
alone was not very meaningful to him. 


When we consider how much of children’s experiences with litera- 
sion, it seems important 


ture is visual through comics, movies, and tele 
that we provide opportunities for informal story telling as a means of 
offering them more varied experiences. Adults, as well as children, be- 
come dependent on the pages of a book. They are likely to feel in- 
competent and self-conscious when they relinquish this support. A wise 
student, teacher, or parent will evaluate her self-confidence in this area 
and will attempt to learn techniques of good story telling. Story telling 
has at least three advantages over story reading: (1) there is more 
Opportunity for freedom of expression and adults and children become 
better acquainted, (2) appropriate gestures are possible when one is 
c a book, and (3) deletions or additions can 
; and mood. 


not hampered by handling 
be improvised in accordance with the child's interests. 
Certainly, preparing for a child's experiences with literature. should 
be painstaking, Our discussion has indicated that the adult must choose 
Stories carefully so that they are interesting to the children. Moreover, 
in order to read and at the same time to display illustrations to the 
group, the teacher must be familiar with the details of the story. At 
school as well as at home, children will almost completely memorize a 
beloved story and their displeasure is evident when portions are 
omitted or read incorrectly. If students are to be expected to assume 
responsibilities for story reading or story telling, the importance of 
careful preparation should be emphasized Participating students should 
Spend ample time in becoming acqua nted with books for planned 
Periods and also with those that children may request be read dur- 
Ing free periods, Beginning students are seldom expected to read or 
tell stories to groups of children, but sometimes they are privileged in 
being permitted to share stories with one or two children. 1 his practice 
is helpful to students since there is no better way of gaming rapport 
With and becoming well acquainted with children. v 
When we are aware of the wide range of individual abilities and 
at we cannot expect them all to be 


interests of children, we know th 
equally attentive at story time. The adv 
nursery school are strikingly apparent im m ; s i 
viduals in this situation. Since the ratio of adults to children is large in 


antages of the laboratory 
ceting the needs of indi- 
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Fig. 1. Children enjoy 
experiences in handling 
and looking at books. 


Fig. 3. Through books, 

adults can provide special 
attention which a child may 
need. 


Fig. 2. Books sbould be beld 
so that each child in the group 
can see the illustrations. 


a laboratory school, the teacher need not sacrifice the enjoyment s 
ape ip when one or two children are unable or unwilling to be 
ue E Usually, one adult other than the teacher will be free to 
pesce at stone dine: As stated when techniques helpful in promoting 
a aa er ‘discussed, physical contact will often enable a child us 
sit quietly and happily. In a group of two- to three-year-olds, it is no 
uncommon to sec a restless child crawl on an adult's l 
there at story time. When children are older, ) 
and placing a hand or arm on his shoulder, an adult sometimes can 
give just enough support to make him comfortable. for 
quiet. listening. 

Occasionally, 


ap and. cuddle 
by moving near a child 


a period ot 


à very voung child in the nursery school will refuse 
to sit and listen to a story. If the room arrangement permits, it is 
probably wise to allow him to play elsewhere if he can do so without 
distracting other children. Later, as he becomes more inter 
other children and what they are doing, he 1 
story circle. Sometimes, older children flaunt adult authority by mis- 
behaving at story time. Since this is likely to prevent interested. chil- 
dren from concentrating on the story, it may be wise for another 
adult to remove that child and perhaps another child with similar 
interests to another part of the playroom and to read to them alone. 
Such a procedure may (1) provide the special attention which the child 
desires and probably needs, (2) promote his ability to concentrate be- 
cause he is nearer to the adult and less distracted by the pr 
other children, and (3) help him to know that s 
definite and regular part of the school 
within a few days at the longest, a desire for soci; 
reciprocity usually will prompt this child to 
to adopt desirable behavior. 
As in other activities, som 
tionally upset th 
at story 


sted in 
will likely join them in the 


sence of 
tory periods are a 
routine, On the next day, or 


acceptance and 
join the story group and 


ctimes children are so 
at it is difficult for them to conform 
time. When children Consistent 
story group, we May suspect physical 
perhaps a hearing deficiency, Of course, 
be determined on the basis of this beh 
of the child's over-all be 
teachers should be pl 


fatigued or emo- 
to group behavior 
ly seem unable to remain in a 
illness, mental retardation, or 
none of these mal 
avior alone, 
havior by profession 
anned and 
ficiencies of any kind seem prob: 

One of the main purposes of stories is to promote 
Permitting children to ask questions and to m 
reading or telling of a story is 


adies should 
Careful consideration 
ally trained nurs 

appropriate referrals m 
able, 


ery school 
ade if de- 


children's learning. 
ake comments during the 
à good technique in the nursery. school 
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just as it is ar home. A good teacher not only will allow questions 
concerning the story but will encourage them. Answering one child's 
inquiries and, at the same time, maintaining the interest of other chil- 
dren sometimes is difficult. Methods of accomplishing this feat will 
depend on the teacher's personality. the nature of the story, and the 
children involved. Usually. if the children are four to five years of 
age, most of them will be interested in the conversation. If they are 
not interested, a teacher sometimes suggests that the two of them talk 
about it after the story is finished and she sees to it thar they do so. 
When children are younger, it is probably best to reply to questions 
Very briefly. Continuing with the story usually will distract the ques- 
tioner toward thinking of new developments in the plot. 
Obviously, the developmental level of the children is the best crite- 
rion for choosing good methods of presentation, A child in a group of 
two-year-olds listens to the story as if he were the only person present. 
He is seldom interested in the reactions of other children unless they 
deviate greatly, Older children display interest for far longer periods 
of time bur, With their increased sociality, they are interested not only 
in the story but also in the behavior and responses of other children. 
All preschool children enjoy stories w hich relate to themselves, and 
presented will often emphasize this pleas- 
eed when children are permitted to. de- 
scribe their own experiences or possessions which are similar to those 
Mentioned in the storv. Often, a child who is usually timid and rcticent 
gains group recognition by his participation at these times. 
a leisurely, relaxed period of the day and it is 


the w av in which stories are 


ure, Interest can be encoura 


Story time should be 
Wise to make it a flexible part of the daily schedule. The amount of 
tme Which is to be spent with stories should never be definitely 
planned, Children's needs for relaxation are closely related to the length 
d sitting quietly in a story group. These 


o i . . 
f time y hich they will spen t 
: as the weather, their physical status, their 


nee T 5 . 
i ds depend on such factors } ' 
routine habit patterns. the amounts and kinds of play which have 


Preceded the story period their interests in the material presented, and 
he ability of the adult to present these materials in an appealing 
Manner, 


COMIC BOOKS 


Although the influence of comic books is not as great w hen chil- 


en are of preschool age as when they are older, at the present 
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time this type of book constitutes a major proportion of literature for 
children as they near kindergarten age. However cager parents may be 
that their children should not have access to these books, sooner or 
later children seem to become engrossed in them. Every supermarket, 
drug store, and most dental and medical office Waiting rooms provide 
generous supplies of comic books. These forms of introduction in addi- 
tion to the interests of older siblings and neighborhood playmates al- 
most always stimulate children's enjoyment of the comics. 

Although comic books are not a direct responsibility of the nursery 
school, like other outside influences on children, they are of importance 
insofar as they affect the interests and behavior of nursery school 
children. Adults are likely to generalize about the detrimental effects of 
comic books. Parents, psychologists, psychiatrists, teachers, and social 
workers have been interested in attempting to ascertain specific effects 
on Jater behavior patterns, but research appears to have proved little 
concerning their influence on the later lives of children. That they do 
affect children currently is shown, however, by children’s convers 
tions and the roles they portray during free play periods. 

In order to understand the influence of this literature, we must be 
aware of the reasons for its popularity and should try to evaluate both 
the good and bad features. Doubtless, comic books offer a means of 
transition from being read to by adults to learning to read. By just 
looking at the pictures, children can derive some understanding of the 
characters and the story and, obviously, this promotes pleasure and self- 
confidence. Another attractive feature has to do with the simplicity of 
the plots of these stories, They are fast-moving and exciting and even 
young children can identify with some of the cl acters, This clement 
is also characteristic of other books enjoyed by children, 

The contents of comic books are as vi : 
and they have the added attraction of being easy to handle, casy to 
understand, and inexpensive. General condemmation by adults is not 
warranted. There arc good comic books and poor ones. Guidance to- 


ward discriminating choices is the best method of adult supervision. 


Animal comics and some cartoon types are appropriate to preschool 
interests. 


a- 


aried as those of other books 


A liking for these books need not elimin 


ture. In fact, a desire for stories of other kinds may be stimulated. 
It is wise to recognize that, during the preschool years, adults wield 
their greatest influence in giving direction to the choices children 
make. If parents guide children toward a wise choice of comic books 
and inform themselves concerning these books so children 


ate interest in good litera- 


recognize 
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their interest and sanction, possibly this is the best kind of training 
toward wise self-selection of literature in later years. If comic books 
in general are. forbidden, possibilities for guidance when children arc 
older mav be lessened. 

Many adults resent the complete absorption of children’s interests 
in the comics. Certainly, this intense concentration is evident when we 
observe children. Perhaps, the intensity of these interests is especially 
irritating to adults because of their personal dislike for this literature. 
Why such deep interest exists is difficult to evaluate. Possibly, children 
ne d to escape from realism just 4 adults do and, certainly, they have 
fewer opportunities for sclf-directive recreation. Moreover, we should 
recognize that the popularity of pictorial literature is not limited to 
children, Many adults confine the majority of their reading to the so- 
ful businessmen as 


called picture. magazines. Moreover, many succ 
Well as other individuals find release from their tensions by reading 
Mystery stories or western tales. Perhaps comics serve similar purposes 
for some children. 


During a discussion of comic books at a meeting of parents of first 


grade pupils, Mrs. Tanner stated. that during a long and painful ill- 
ness which her five-vear-old child had suffered the vear before, the 
child had appeared to find her chief solace in comic books. With a 
stack of these comics at her side, she had seemed oblivious to her 
discomfort and the boring hours in bed. When the comic books were 
Not available, she was fretful and restless. This mother testified to the 


release from emotional tensions which resulted when this medium was 


provided, 


MOVIES AND TELEVISION 


, Like the comics, movies and television for children are of only 
indirect concern to the adults at the nursery school. Since television has 
become so important a part of family recreation in the United States, 
however, can assume that it has been and will continue to 
children’s attitudes and beliefs. 
visual realism, probably have 


fa probably we 
C influential in the formation of our 
"^9VIes and television, because of their s 1 
Breater impact on these attitudes and beliefs than do books or radio. 
Children interpret what they see not only on the basis of their levels 
Of com ! according to their unique dispositions. Thus, 
the de M ces of excitement, anxiety, 
Or 


prehension but also è 

f gree of tolerance for vicarious experien : e i 

fent bow P -oorams and movies will depend on 
ear possible in many television programs and n F 
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the developmental level of the child and also on his unique patterns of 

: sponse. 
ucc Al Mans arc appropriate for preschool children. Even those 
which. supposedly arc made for children often portray frightening 
situations from the child's point of view. This is evident when college 
students in the classroom reminisce about movies they saw when they 
were youngsters. Since it is impractical for parents to preview the 
movies to which they plan to take their children and since adults 
cannot be certain how children interpret storics which are appropriate 
from the adult viewpoint, it would seem wise to choose other forms 
of recreation until children are of school age. 

We are likely to generalize that a tense or sensitive child should 
not be exposed to portrayals of violence because of the inner fears 
Which may result. Although we have no proof that this is true, our un- 
derstanding of the individual child is our best criterion as to what 
kinds of visual entertainment are not good for him. Crime and violence 
definitely are not appropriate for preschool viewing. Althoug 


h some 
experts do not condone the emphasis on western stories, they consider 


them harmless in view of the fact that the characters 


from the child's acquaintances that personal identific 
and that their 


deeds. 


are so different 
ation is less likely 
stereotyped themes demonstrate the wisdom of good 

Fortunately, many television programs are ge 
comprehension of voung children. Some 
marionettes, others present circus 
children. Some excellent music 
adults and children are avail 


ared to the interests and 
of these usc puppets and 
acts or depict stories appropriate for 
al programs which have appeal for both 
able. 
Television is good as a form of recrez 
entire family The parents’ problem i 
kinds of tele 


ation which can be shared by the 
s to decide how much and what 
sion entertainment their children should have. Parents, 
who spend hours every day in front of a television screen or who sug- 
gest television as a time-filler when they want their children to be quict, 
can hardly expect the children to Jearn moderation and discrimination. 
In carefully selected kinds and amounts, television can 
over-all development. If viewed in excess 
activities, it can be harmful. 
lives. 


aid in children’s 
and to the exclusion of other 
Ihis is true of all influences in children's 
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SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Part | 


Write anecdotal records describing the following kinds of experi- 
enees with stories or poetry at the nursery school. 

1. Listening. 

2. Retelline or adding to a story or poem. 

Sue ating a story or poem. 

4. Telling personal experiences. 


U 


+ Dramatic interpretation. 


Part II 


Record specific incidents in which the story period helped a child 
1. to learn new words. 
2. to secure information. 


Part Ill 


yung children, Write a synop- 


Select a book that seems to appeal to ye ; ER 
its content, illustrations, con- 


SiS of the story and a critical analysis of 
struction, and worth. 


Part Iv 


the following. 


Write a critical analysis of one of f 
i ate for young children. 


1. A movie advertised as appropri 
2. A television program for children. 


3. Three comic books read to young children or available to them. 


SELECTED READINGS 


t Frank, Josette. Four Child's Reading Today, Chs. 1, 2, and 18, Doubleday and 


Company, Garden City, New York. 1954- 


lhis 4 1 ho have 
)Ok wi ` he o parents wh S poe A 
their chil a O ag eed. H be valuable tọ students, also. The first 


rends in living on the reading patterns 
Chapter two discusses chil- 


questions about how to guide 


dren's reading interests. lt wi 

describes the effects of present t Xu 
i - i slevision. 

Fen with particular emphasis on televi 


Chapter 


of child 
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dren's abilities and needs in reading and describes the influence of family patterns 
in establishing reading habits. Chapter eighteen relates to comic books and advises 
parents about guidance in this area. 


2. Hartley, Ruth, and Robert M. Goldenson, Children’s play, Ch. 15, Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York, 1957. 


Ways in which parents can guide their children's experiences with television, 
radio, comic books, mov 


and records are discussed. Problems which often 

arise are presented in question form and specific recommend 

are provided. 

3. Kepler, Hazel, The Child and His Play, Chs. 4, 
New York, 1952. 


These chapters will be of special interest to all who work with young children, 
The author's style is easily read and her suggestions are 


and five concern story telling and good books. Chapters sixteen. and seventeen 
discuss comics, television, radio, and movies, 
4. Sawyer, Ruth, The Way of the Storyteller, pp- 131-150, 
York, 1953. 
This chapter, entitled “A Technique to Abolish 
cussion of the goals of story telling and w 
iscussion will be hel t 
in story telling. 


ations for guidance 


5» 16, and 17, Funk and Wagnalls, 


practical. Chapters four 


Viking Press, New 


Techniques,” includes a dis- 
ays of accomplishing these goals. This 
pful to those people who feel ill-at-ca 


se and incompetent 
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chapter 1 5 


15 


Music 


Bec; RIS i 
ccause adult's minds are crowded with 


other things, they seldom listen. to. the 
rhythm of everyday living. Music is such 
art of our lives that 
Grownups 


a commonplace p 
We hardly are aware of it. 
ig do not hear the chirping of birds, 
lis sound of wind in the trees, or the 
distant whistling of the engines switch- 
Yer, sounds are 


pe in the railroad yards. 
"E T and children learn about the 
tine through the sounds they pee It 
is ao for a child to sav, "What 
not p fion hen his parent or teacher does 
ini às ize there was a sound. This pre- 
We oe ee challenge to the adult. 
With Gain the pleasures of listening 
them in vane and SE can grow with 
N apprecmnon of sounds. An 
Who close experience awaits the adult 

ses his eves and listens to the 


and 
records 
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noises which are in progress at all times. This is “listening to the world 
as children hear it.” 


ORIGINS OF INTEREST 


Children first experience music through their interests in. sounds 
and rhythm. This begins when they listen to the voices of the adults 
who care for them during infancy, Speech is very similar to music 
since it has changing pitch, tempo, rhythm, accent, and varving volume. 
The rhythm of adult voices seems to impart comfort and pleasure to 
babies long before words have meaning for them. "The traditional 
popularity of lullabies attests to the social and emotional values which 
music has for children as well as for adults, These songs comprise onc 
of the first forms of communication between the child and his environ- 
ment. The universality of this form of communication between the 
child and his parent is evident when parents who would not think of 
carrying on one-sided conversations with 


young infants will sing to 
them. Thus, emotional 


needs for companionship are met and thc 
beginnings of social experience originate through music. 
Children display an enjoyment of rhythm in many of their behavior 


patterns. They explore and experiment with sound just as they do with 
things they feel, taste, and smell, 


They learn to talk by experimenting 
and listening to themselves. Babics discover their ability to babble and 
their babbling becomes a pattern of repetition and rhythm of certain 
syllables. All preschool children enjoy rhymes and repetition and it is 
hot unusual for their physical actions to signify that these verbal forms 
are the representation of a k 


ind of music to which they respond, Music 
is enjoyed not only through the ear, the mind 


also through the entire body. Children as young as six months bounce 
or wave their arms in time to music which has definite rhythmic pat- 
terns. Many mothers of children less than one vear of agc report that 
their children seem to enjoy polka music or folk-song rhythms, These 
experiences seem to be meaningful to children, ` 

In accordance with other kinds of early responses, babies respond to 
rhythm with their whole bodies, Later, these preschoolers will cl 
their hands or tap their heels in definite rhythm. These activities prc- 
pare them for enjoving a variety of rhythmic experiences, p 
children repeat nonsense syllables as they swing or 
The motor play of children is frequently 
which resembles the rhythm of primitive mu 


. and the emotions but 


a P 


reschool 
play on the seesaw. 
accompanied by chanting 


sic. These accompaniments 
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appear whether children are indulging in vigorous physical plav or 
manipulative play with crayons, brushes, finger paints, or hammers and 
saws. Music appears to be a natural phenomenon of childhood. In plan- 
ning guidance for children, adults often neglect considering what 
music is from a child's point of view. 7 

] In our culture, children are even more likely to be repressed in their 
freedom of expression in music than in their work with graphic and 
plastic materials. Sometimes, there seems to be a greater lack of freedom 
and spontaneity in music experiences at the nursery school than in any 
other activity. Probably. this is a reflection of the self-consciousness 
Which many teachers ‘feel when they themselves participate either 
Certainly, children’s experiences are affected by 


vocally or in dancing. 
Unfortunately, it would seem that this 


the adults who guide them. 
hesitaney to take part in musical activities and to enjoy them is being 
perpetuated in our children. 


Moreover, adults who are aware that the immature activities of 


a natural part of the growth pattern 


children with creative media are 
abilities in music. Like other 


often set. standards beyond children’s 
skills, musical skills will be learned more successfully if they are timed 
i child's ability to perform. Here, of course, 
clues which demonstrate the child's readiness should be sought and 
individual differences are important. Not all children will have similar 
abilities in music but. neither do all children have similar abilities in 
Social or motor skills. We do not isolate children from other people 
activities because they do not display 
as, but it is not unusual for us to 
classify children as participants or nonparticipants in music and to 
Concentrate on only those children whom we consider to be talented. 
Every preschool child should be encouraged to participate in music 
according to his interests and abilities. 

Obviously, other arcas of ability and interest will affect children's 
responses to music. Since both body rhythms and singing depend on 
Motor coordination as Well as on audio-perception, it is logical that 
children differ greatly in their ability to participate. Certainly, forcing 

i activities and comparing one child to an- 

ance practices. It is not uncommon for a 
discerning adult to realize that the child who plays a spectator role may 
i as the children who are performing. 


>e enjoying the activity as much aren S À 
E requently, children's facial expressions will indicate their pleasure 


i s ; shi 
n merely listening to music and watching. 


in accordance with the 


Nor discourage their motor 
optimal potentialities in these are 


them to take part in these 
€ d ^ : 
ther constitute poor guid 
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LEVELS OF PARTICIPATION 


If they are not inhibited by timidity and self-consciousness, the 
youngest children at the nursery school appear to listen to music with 
their entire bodies. Sometimes, we must watch minor movements in 
order to understand children’s levels of interest. Children nod their 
heads, tap their feet, or sway in a tempo appropriate to the tunes which 
they hear. Between two and three years of age, most children are 
capable of changing rhythmic movements, "Therefore, 
markedly rhythmic is especially pleasing to them 
music with success to insurc quiet or vigorous action. Although these 
children will not march or run in unison, they will enjoy these ac- 
tivities with record plavers or pianos in accompaniment. During a music 
period, rhythm sticks or bells provide speci 
children and they will like 
tion of these instruments, 

Around three vears of ape, children h 
than formerly and most of them c 
musical instruments become very 
when they are waved, hit, or Í 
interests and abilities. Dells, 


music that is 
, and adults can use 


al fun for these young 
attempting to imitate the adult's manipula- 


ave better muscular control 
an reproduce sound patterns, $ imple 
interesting. Instruments which sound 
o hammered on are appropriate to their 
cymbals, rhythm sticks, rattles, and 


all kinds 
of drums are excellent choices. Individual differ 


nees in conceptions 
an with younger children, Usually one or 
two children in a nursery school group will continue to be more in- 


tent on the manipulation of the instrument than on the sound Which it 
makes. 


of tempo are more marked th 


Most of the children in Harry’s nursery school group seemed to 
enjoy group activities with percussion instruments, 
listen quietly as Miss Gidden suggested that they sh 
instruments simultaneously and they would march 
watching and listening intently i; 
the sounds which they made. 

Harry, however, seemed to indulge in these rh 
for the sheer joy of physical action, He would st 
appropriate timing, but he seemed to 
noises and activity and he would ring 
or drums with increasing vigor and s 
would climinate any semblance of un 


They would 


ake or beat the 
around the room 


and demonstrating great pride in 


ythm experiences 
art slowly and with 
be carried away: with the 


the bells or beat the sticks 


peed until the noises he made 
ison, 
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Sometimes, it is wise to provide more opportunities for children like 
Harry to pound on the drums or to make noise with other instruments 
with the hope that his desire for this kind of activity will be satisfied. 
If his antics continue to ruin group pleasure with the rhythm instru- 
ments, it will be necessary to refuse to let him participate. Since acting 
out rhythmic patterns will become increasingly interesting to most 
children, we would expect Harry to develop this interest in time. 

As children become more agile, their bodily movements become 
more orderly. Older preschool children like to march, gallop, hop, 
sway, and whirl in time to music. Since these children enjoy pretense 
eves or full skirts may provide increased 


and imaginative activity, scat 
i These properties need not be limited to 
ry school group. Frequently, boys will 
of expression should be 


interest in creative dancing. 
use by the girls in the nurse 
enjoy them, too. Certainly, 

expected. Both pleasure and inte 
we cann 


no uniformity 
rest will be lost if we direct or criticize 
their interpretations. Usually, ot recognize specific dance forms 


until children are near kindergarten age. 


Fig. 1. Simple rhythm 
instruments are 
appealing to Young 
children. 


Record players are especially good for very young children, 
though adult manipulation of these instruments is necessary until ey 
hand coordination is developed to a stage wherein skill in placing the 
needle carefully on the record is 
it should be placed on a low 
mechanical functions. 

Of course, records should be chosen c 
criminating choice has been m 
individual children choose the 
Their choices often will 


possible. If a record player is used, 
table so that children can watch its 


arefully but, after a dis- 
ade by the adult, usually it is wise to let 
se they. want to hear at a specific time. 
provide clues to their feelings, For example, 
children who have been playing vigorously and who want to rest are 
more likely to choose records that are entertaining but do not en- 
courage vigorous physical movements, Moreover. 
that children derive feelings o 
records, 


. sometimes it appears 
f security at nursery school from certain 


Jack usually appeared to be f 


airly happy at nursery school, but 
he was not likely to remain with 


another child when something dis- 
pleased him. At these times, he would retire to a small chair by the 
record player. He always asked a teacher or student to play a 
specific nur ery rhyme record which he h 


ad said was like one he had 
at home. 


In classroom disc sion, the students s 
Went wrong for Jack, he might h 
was comforting because it m 
for the same record to be re 


Like familiar books or toys, familiar tunes are usuall 
Frequently, adults in the nursery school w 
repetition of the same record « 
consider the over-all behavior 
ever, their interest in repetition 
pear to gain self-confidence i 
common for younger children to request the same song, time after 
time. As in other activities, it is usually reassuring 1 


for children to know 

what is coming next, to be familiar with procedures of all kinds, 
Occasionally, It seems wise to discourage children from sec 
escape group activities by dependence 


ld be spent ir 


peculated that, when things 
ave become homesick and this record 
ade him feel at home. However, requests 
peated do not always indicate unhappiness. 


v the most popular. 
ill become bored with thc 
"ver and over and over again. When we 
patterns of children of this age, how- 
| is not surprising. “These children ap- 
n this manner, During song time, it is 


hildr king to 
on listening to records. Of 


1 this manner depends on the 
individual child. 


Henry, age two-and-one-half 


> Was a quiet and timid child as evi- 
denced by his attitudes at the 


nursery school, Although he seemed 
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contented, he seldom took part in any vigorous play nor in plav with 
the other children. During outdoor periods, Henry stood on the 
periphery of the playground and watched other children. Some- 
times, he would dig for awhile in the sandpile. 

Indoors, Henry spent all his time sitting by the record player and 
requesting that students play certain records for him. Miss Hewitt, 
the group teacher, permitted this behavior for several weeks at the 
onally, another child or two would 


beginning of the semester. Occ ) 
wander to the record player but none of the group except Henry 
seemed to enjoy it particularly. 

In keeping with a practice of alternating toys, it was not inap- 
propriate to remove the record player from the playroom before 
the beginning of each period. In this way, 
to explore the playroom and he began to develop some interest in 
handling the blocks in the block corner, playing in the indoor sand- 
pile, and manipulating the color towers. If he made a verbal request 
for the record player, Miss Hewitt sometimes made an effort to dis- 
tract. his attention and to encourage his further interest in other 
activities, At other times, she brought the record player from the 
acher, she appeared to be aware of the 


Henry was encouraged 


closet. As an experienced tc 
extent of Harry's need. 

Later in the semester, 
their time indoors at the record pl 
lengthened due to warm weather and these boys were extremely 
active on the playground. Every day, after snack time, they would 
take small chairs to the table on which the record player was placed 
and often they would remain there until the teacher suggested that 


it was time to go back outdoors. 


two boys in the older group spent almost all 
aver. Play periods outside had been 


Iewitt's guidance of Henry asked 


A student who had observed Miss I 
the record player and thereby 


Why the group teacher did not remove 
encourage the older bovs to engage in other types of play. This ques- 
ton certainly was warranted in a discussion of how to choose good 
Methods of indirect guidance for general behavior. However, cla 
room discussion demonstrated that, unlike Henry, the older boys did 
v. Obviously, their greatest 
and, as long as Cx- 


Not need experience in vigorous or social pla 
i Spe : i oca 
deed during indoor play was some quiet activity 
tensive periods were spent outdoors, this kind of r 


or them, These periods of relaxation as promoted by : 
re often surprised at the ability of 
ag to their physical, 


est was important 
music emphasize 


on J* EM 
| € ofits important values. Adults à 
Uldren to schedule their own activites accordir 


ment: : 
nal, and. emotional needs. 
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Available records should include a variety of kinds: classical, semi- 
classical, folk songs, sea chantevs, and story records. They should all 
be good for their kind. Music by a variety. of instruments and com- 
bintions of instruments should be included. In most nursery schools, 
children are free to listen to records at 


any time, but group listening 
is also planned often, 


Enjoyment is usually increased when several 
children listen at one time. Moreover, the teacher and children have 
an opportunity to talk about the records being played. The social and 
educational aspects of music appreciation are Important to children at 
school or at home. 

Singing is a natural activity of young children, When children : 
happy, they will sing and it is not necessary that adults plan a spe 
time for music experiences in order 
Just as teachers can encour, 
vocabularies, so they c 


rc 
ë 
to help children in this learning. 
age children in incr asing their speaking 
an provide stimulation for vocal expression in 
music. Even very young children sometimes accompany their play with 
songs concerning their activities and their pl 


ure can be increased 
when adults join them and enrich these experiences. 


Miss Charles frequently began to sing when the children were 
playing on the playground. She stated that her family 
been a “singing family” 
occasion, 


always had 
and had enjoved creating songs for cvery 


As Miss Charles pushed a child in the swing, she was likely. to 
sing "Up so high, toward the sky, it's 
g as I sing and sing." Some of the children usually joined 
her in Song. Often, as a child walked past her in the playroom, she 
would softly sing, “Where re YOu going, little lady? Where are 
you going today?” The children all were delighted with these frag- 
ments of song, pitched to their levels of ability and with only a hint 
of a melody. Many of them would answer in a similar manner and 
would show their pleasure by smiling widely, 


a simple song something like, 
fun to swin 


Children are fortunate 


if their parents ar 
relaxed pleasure in casu 


al singing during 
such singing seems to appeal to childre 
guiding their other activities, 
task more enjovable. It is not 


nd teachers can develop a 
everyday situations, Often, 
n so much that it is valuable in 
An impromptu song will make 
uncommon for a clever teacher to im- 


provise a song about putting blocks away in the cupboard or 
Wraps in the locker room, Children 


getically as they sing. 


a boring 


| hanging 
often respond and work ener- 
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Mrs. Beam reported at a parents’ meeting that she had experienced 
difficulty in getting her preschool children awake from their after- 
noon naps. She believed they should not sleep more than a certain 
length of time or they would not be sleepy at bedtime. Yet, if she 
awakened them, they were likely to be cross and irritable the re- 
mainder of the day. 

One day, she had stepped to their door and sung, “Lazy Nina, will 
you get up? Nap ume is over," and then repeated the song with 
Larrv's name. The children had responded pleasantly and a custom 


was inaugurated in their daily living pattern. 


"The high voices which often are considered an attribute of childhood 
are not realistic. Children of nursery school age have an average range 
of vocal tones from about middle C to C or D above and songs which 
arc composed of only three to five tones are morc casily learned than 
those with a wider range. Some children’s singing voices seem to have a 
monotony of inflection just as their speaking voices do. Although some 
children never will become talented singers, this necd not imply that 
they must be classified as “monotones.” Logically, every experience 
that promotes their ability to differentiate in tonal quality may be 
helpful in their enjoyment of music. It is interesting that, in their 
spontancous play, children are likely to pitch their voices somewhat 
ously intent on singing. Of course, 


higher than when they are consci 
they should be provided with listening experiences comprised of songs 
ation in tone than they are capable of producing. 
children’s understanding vocabularies 


With much more va 
As indicated in an earlier chapter, : 
far exceed. their speaking vocabularies and the same Is true when we 
consider their music experiences. 

Songs for very young children i : 
sung on only three or four notes on a descending scale. F requently, 
the teacher composes these and they describe something in which the 
children are currently interested. Since these children like to be near 
adults and the songs are simple, one or two teachers often sit with a 


group of children and there seldom is any instrumental accompaniment. 
and often children who will not 


are little more than simple sentences 


Singing games arc especially interesting ane ee ee t 
enter into the singing will make appropriate gestures in imitation of 


the teacher or other children. "EM : ; 
ars, songs with imitative noises such as animal 


sting to children. With their longer 
al verses can be chosen and they 


By late preschool vc: 
sounds and train whistles are mtel 
Spans of attention, songs with sever 
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like songs which tell a story. Some divided responsibility of participa- 
tion may be good. The five-year-old child will wait with pleasure for 
his cue to perform. 


ADULT INFLUENCES 


The best way to introduce songs to preschool children is for the 
adult to sing the song several times. Usually, one or two children will 
sing a word or two on the second or third repetition, The same pro- 
cedure is repeated on the following day and, at that time, the children 
who participated on the first day probably will learn the entire song. 
These children will like the same, simple songs day after day. It is 
important that we should not urge children to participate. Most of 
them will enter in when they feel comfortable and capable. 

Sometimes, one or two children will continue to be nonparticipants, 
but this should not be discouraging to teachers or students. Almost 
always, the mothers of these children report that they sing these songs 
frequently at home. Sometimes, these children become angry at their 
parents due to their lack of knowledge concerning the words or tunes 
of these nursery school songs. This presents good reason for parents to 
visit nursery schools and to become familiar with what children arc 
doing. Oc sionally, school administrators ask that teachers or students 
make copies of songs for distribution to parents, 

Of course, as children grow, the songs they enjoy are more varied. 
A greater number of notes and words are included and piano accom- 
paniment will be helpful. Most nursery schools are equipped with a 
number of song books appropriate for children. The subject matter of 
favorite songs is usually something with which 
Sometimes, nonsense syllables will cre 
books include attractive illustrations th 
activities such as dressing, cating, going to the park, or crossing thc 
strect arc favorite themes. Children's songs often describe the weather, 
scasonal changes, or are appropriate to certain holidays, 
becomes a usual part of the child's perception of his w 

Music periods are sometimes com 


children are familiar. 
atc special appeal. Some song 
at encourage interest. Everyday 


Thus, music 
world. 


pletely: planned and controlled by 
the teacher and sometimes by the children, Fach of these kinds of 


experiences will be helpful to some children. The former types may 
discourage participation by some children and the latter may not be 
effective for children who are timid or inhibited, Therefore, both kinds 
of experiences and modifications of these types should be provided. 
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Fig. 2. A skillful adult 
encourages children to 
participate in experiences 
with music. 


A skillful teacher gives enough support for children who need 
direction and encourages rather than urges all children to participate. 
Moreover, rhythm instruments of various kinds, records, and record 
Players are usually available all during the nursery school session and 
MAN singing is encouraged so that music assumes its proper 

pective as a normal concommitant of free activity. 

Although children should be allowed to choose according to their 


Owr 
: tastes and to express their unique feelings through music, adults’ 
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likes are important, too. Musical expre: ion and interpretation are 
personal attributes and, whether at home or at school, the way music 
is presented to children will depend on the personalities of the adults. 
This is apparent when we observe two nursery school teachers, cach 
of whom is adept in encouraging children to enjoy music. Each 
teacher will have worked out her own method of guidance. Parents 
differ widely in the selections which they present to their children. 
Most parents, for example, enjoy simple folk tunes and sea chanteys 
and feel comfortable in sharing this interest with children. A few 
parents rely entirely on semiclassical and classical melodies. Regardless 
of adult likes and dislikes, such a variety of music is available for listen- 
ing, for dancing, and for singing that. all grownups can find several 
types of music from which both they and the children with whom 
they work can derive pleasure. 

Since adults are responsible for the choice of music experiences for 
children, careful thought should be devoted to the choice of materials 
and methods. The following points may be helpful in evaluating music 
and guidance methods for young children: 


1. The music of a song is more important than the words. Since 
children “feel” music, even the simplest song should have a pleasant 
melody. 

2. The words of a song should relate to the child's interests. Pre- 
school children are most interested in simple objects and. everyday 
experiences. Besides, they can learn songs more easily if they under- 
stand them. h i j 

3. Songs for young children should contain rhythm and repetition 
of both melody and words. Rhythm is especially pleasant to children 
and will also aid in their learning and remembering. 

4. Pitch and range of tones will determine whether children. will 
be able to perform in singing. We should listen to children's voices and 
choose appropriate songs for them. 

5. It is not specific vocal training that will encourage children in 
singing but rather the fun the experience affords c 
offered for experimenting. 

6. The tea 


and the opportunities 


he her’s attitude toward music is far more important than 
her skill in performance. The main purpose is to encour: 


: à : age preschool 
children to like music. E 


7. Not all children s pec ici i 

7 children should be expected to participate in the same 
way nor to enjoy the same experiences in music. One child may be 
attracted to the rhythm of the music, a second child to the melody, 
and a third to the effect of the words accompanying the music i 
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28. Music. should be geared to the present enjoyment of children. 
Phey should have the opportunity to hear and to take part in good 
music suited to their interests and to be allowed to respond to it 
freely. Although it is true that they cannot continue indefinitely to 
react spontaneously, such freedom should be permitted during pre- 
school years. As stated when the purposes of preschool education were 
discussed, this is the one period in the child’s training when his experi- 
ences can be planned in an unstructured manner. Our purpose is to 
establish good attitudes which will provide wise sclf-direction and se- 


lection as he matures. 


SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 


Part | 


which vou think would be appropriate for 


Y. Choose twelve records 
assigned. Make an annotated 


the group of children to which vou are 
list of these records and tell why you chose cach of them. 

2. Plan and describe in detail a music experience which vou think 
Would be appropriate for the nursery school group to W hich vou are 
assigned, 


Part II 
LE Make an anecdotal record of one child's responses to experiences 
With rhythm, 

2. List the records chosen b 
omments concerning these 
enjoyed by the child who chose it? 
cal experiences at the nursery 
children participated in cach 


v two children during free play periods. 
Include conversations or c Y records. Why do 
You think each record was 
3. Describe the following kinds of musi 

School and tell how cach of two or three 
kind of experience: 

a songs 

b singing games or finger plays 


Part Ill 


How js Y ats 
Wis the nursery school and its program planned to encourage a 


ha 
"ppv re z ae 
PPY response by children to music? 
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SELECTED READINGS 


1. Barrett, Mary, Living Music with Children, pamphlet, 8 pp, National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education, Chicago, 1951. a 
This pamphlet describes music as fun and as a part of everyday living. The 

specific activities and materials suggested to teachers of young children will be 

equally valuable to parents. We : 

2. Landeck, Beatrice, Children and Music, pp. 3-119, 229-241, William. Sloane 
Associates, New York, 195 
The author emphasizes the 


importance of fostering pleasant attitudes toward 
all kinds of music experiences, She states that the joy of self-expression in music 
is possible in some measure for all people. Parents and teachers who lack self- 
confidence in free expression in music will find this book interesting and stimulating. 
3. Landreth, Catherine, Education of the Young Child, Ch. 14, John Wiley and 

Sons, New York, 1952. 

Excellent ideas are presented for nursery school procedures with music, The 
attitudes described, the techniques of presentation suggested, and the value of 
music to the children discussed in this chapter will be helpful to teachers and 
students, 

4. Sheehy, Emma Dickson, There's Music in Children, rev. ed., Chs. 1 and 2, 

Henry Holt, New York, 1952. 

The author states that adults need skill in unde 
techniques to help children learn to enjoy 
addressed to teachers, they will be equally 


rstanding children, nor skill in 
music. Although these chapters are 
helpful to parents. 
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chapter Í 6 


A 
e 


aaa M^ A ACTORS. | 


16 


Nature 


and science 
experiences 


Science is a normal part of young chil- 
dren's experiences. During all of their 
activities, they are learning about the 
World. Sometimes, teachers talk about 
Vid feelings of inability to teach science 
but, at the same time, they may be im- 
Parting to children. the basic facts on 
Which the later. knowledge of science 
Vill accumulate. d 

A major portion of the nursery school 
Program is planned with the idea of en- 


iching children’s experiences and thereby 


adding i $ 
dding to their knowledge. As with 
ther activities, science experiences 


sl : ; 
ould be commensurate with the in- 


fii and understanding of the chil- 
seno] Dons, science in the lord 
standi, b a include only simple unc Ens 

ags. The natural curiosity of Young 


Childre 1 2 
dren and the questions they ask in- 
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dicate the problems which occur to them, and their trial-and-error 
methods of testing, trying, learning, and repeating are similar to those 
employed when hypotheses are tested in the scientific. laboratory. 
The exploratory nature of preschool behavior is a simple form of 
scientific procedure. 


INDOOR SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


Although nursery school programs are flexible and rigid planning 
is not advisable, teachers do promote or discourage activities of all 
kinds by providing certain supplies and equipment, and the teachers! 
alertness to the interests of the children helps to stimulate increased 
participation, Many activities which usually are not considered scien- 
tific provide valuable scientific facts. Some of the concommitant sen- 
sory experiences such as those accompanying the manipulation of 
various textures in clay, paint, sand, and water have been described in 
previous chapters. 

Concepts of bulk and weight constitute important knowledge for 
children. By handling blocks of different shapes and sizes, children 
learn the differences between small and large, light and heavy, thick 
and thin, tall and short, deep and shallow, and round, square, or tri- 
angular. They learn that hollow blocks and solid blocks of the same 
size are different in weight even if made of the same material and that 
two blocks of identical size weigh differently if one is cardboard and 
the other wood. ` 

If the children do not converse about these differences, an alert 
teacher can stimulate these learnings by her comments and, as qucs- 
tions are asked, her simple explanations will help the child to be aware 
of these properties in other objects. Children four to five years old are 
likely to be interested in the weights of household commodities such 


as “a pound of butter" or "an ounce of cheese.” A small houschold 
scale in the housekeeping corner of the pl 
and educational piece of equipment. 


Block building is a soure snow ; 
kb ik ing is a good source of know ledge concerning balance. 
Balance also is demonstrated on the seesaw and in a balance scale. Some 


preschool children may become especially interested in speculations 
concerning the relationship between weight and balance 


ayroom is often a popular 


Mimi and Kathy were four-year-old friends, Both 
outdoors, they were almost constant companions 
they tried to use the seesaw, 


indoors and 
The first time 
they were unsuccessful because Mimi's 
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additional weight lifted Kathy high in the air and kept her there. 
Miss Schmidt suggested. that Mimi move forward toward the 
center of the seesaw and perfect balance was achieved. Later, when 
Miss Schmidt weighed the children, Mimi and Kathy were delighted 
when she called their attention to the fact that moving the wreighes 
on the scale had a similar leveling cffect. E 


Wooden planks and blocks or other toys also provide children's 
early experiences not only with the force of gravity but also its effect 
on speed acceleration and momentum. The toy truck which is released 
from the top of an inclined plank teaches the child that rapid descent 
can be expected on an inclined plane. In block building, he learns that 
balance becomes more difficult as structures attain greater height. 

Related learnings occur when children recognize that an ‘inclined 
plank Will make it casier to get the big toy truck up to the edge of the 
indoor sandpile. Frequently, a discussion of inclined driveways or the 
ramps in downtown parking areas will follow. Sometimes, simple ex- 
plorations in the use of levers and pulleys can be demonstrated. These 
examples can be used by the teacher as a planned experience but, even 
better, she can improvise as individual children show interest. 

Magnets are valuable in a nursery school. By their use, children learn 
that magnets pick up some things but not everything, and the teacher 
can then explain that magnets attract objects that are made of metal. 
Sometimes, play with magnets culminates in a child's curiosity about 
the nature of many objects and he learns to distinguish among many 
Materials, i j 
, The youngest children at the nursery school sometimes show special 
Interest in the light switches and fixtures. Although these children are 
not ready for more than a bricf comment by adults, the wonder of 
electrical power is apparent on the face of the child who pulls a string 
or turns a switch and gazes toward the electric bulb to watch the 
result. These children can be encouraged in their interests by simple 
Comments such as, "When vou turn the switch, a pretty light comes 
9n," or “When you pull the string, the light makes the room bright 
E the outdoors when the sun is shining." Stressing these phenomena 
N verbal description may help make them more meaningful and in- 
wen in children. Moreover, children will realize that adults share 
ties i and when they are older and ready for factual explana- 

ni eat likely to express their questions. . : 
Sonen mias mercly an adjunct of lights and clectrical appliances. 
—' we sparks fly when we shuffle across a carpeted floor. Hair may 

en it is combed. Some clothing clings to our bodies almost 
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as if it were magnetized. All of these situations are within the experi- 
ence level of young children. Teachers can provide simple demon- 
strations by rubbing a hard rubber comb with wool and then holding 
it near a piece of paper. The paper will cling to the comb. 

Interest in diverse materials may create an opportunity to relate the 
child's pleasure in sounds to his understanding of physical us 
When we strike a drum, a resonant noise results but a triangle emits a 
bell-like sound. Graduated iron bars will enable the teacher to show 
that short bars make a high tone, long bars a low onc. Water glasses 
filled with different quantities of water will produce different tones 
when we tap on them. " 

Very young children are often interested in the striking of a clock 
or the ticking of a watch, These experiences, of course, are related to 
sound and have no connotation of the passing of timc. Time. however, 
is a concept in which all children become interested. Some writers 
state that conceptual learning in this area cannot be accurate. during 
preschool vears and, indeed, there seems to be little evidence that young 
children can learn the intricacies of measurements of timc. This is 
exemplified by the child who arrived at the nursery school and asked 
the teacher, "Is this tomorrow?" 

Nevertheless, young children are aware of the importance of time 
in their daily schedules. Time is emphasized in most homes by the 
pattern of family living. Frequently, mothers sav, "It's time for break- 
fast,” or "It's time for Daddy to go to work,” or mothers or fathers 
state, "It's time to go to bed." Thus, some knowledge of time occurs 
before numerical hours become a part of the child's knowledge. 

Probably, when children start to nursery school, they become even 
more conscious of the importance of time ‘ 


in their own lives, They 
learn that school starts at a cert: 


ain time each day and that they leave 
the school after a specific period of time, Children 


gradually learn that days have different names and that one day suc- 
ceeds another. Nursery school children often converse 
days they come to school and which ones they stay at home. 

Annual events such as birthdays and special holidays reinforce. in- 
terest in measurements of time. Efforts to expl i 
children are usually futile, however, 
primary grades demonstrate their 


at home or at school 


about which 


ain time to preschool 
Occasionally, children in the 
misconceptions. 


Janice, age six, sometimes 
three vears younger than her 
“Dale is older than me but in 


displayed jealousy because she was 
brother Dale. Frequently, she stated. 
three more years Tl be nine, too- 
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Some children at the nursery school probably will show interest in 
the movement of the hands of the clock and in the squares representing 
the days on the calendar. Simple descriptive statements by adults will 
provide a basis for future learning. ‘These children are experiencing 
the importance of time in their lives simply by the schedules that 
dictate their routines. 

Sometimes, older preschool children enjoy gauging their activities 
according to the location of the hands on a clock. Although many 
children do learn to tell time before they enter clementary school, it 
would seem that this ability indicates rote learning rather than real 
understanding. Obviously, nursery schools, unlike public schools, are 
geared toward more general learnings. Children need to experience 
time in its relation to their own lives before abstract thinking about it 
will be possible. 

Numerical concepts assume some importance when children are of 
Preschool age, At first, children express these concepts by saying "lots 
As adults comment concerning activities 
“You've used two colors in your 


of bricks” or “a few blocks 
and equipment with such remarks as, A 
painting,” or “We need three more glasses for the snack table,” enu- 
, ble and uscful to children. Preschoolers 


take great pride in the number of candles on a birthday cake. When 


they count more than three or 


proves their lack of understanding. . 
even the youngest children in the nurs- 


nd. Pouring milk from a bottle or 
av stimulate conversation concern- 
viouslv, activities in this area are 
ften unable to judge volume and 


Meration begins to seem sensi 


four objects, however, their inaccuracy 


Volume is a concept which 
Cty school may begin to understat 
pitcher into a lass at snack time m 
ng this physical measurement. Ob 
largely exploratory. Even adults are 0 
Capacity accurately. 


At snack time, one of the students sat at the table with the chil- 


dren. This student served the milk or juice by pouring 1t from a 
which she presented to each child 
Almost alwa students mis- 
and so much was poured 


large pitcher into a smaller one 
50 that he might fill his own glass. 
Judged the capacity of the small pitcher i 
that the children’s glasses would overflow. Several of the four-vcar- 
olds would fend alie participating student each day that she should 
** careful not to fill the small pitchers more than half-full. 


and talks with the 


2n alert adult takes advantage of such comment cok perire 
tis Concerning liquid measurements. Older preschoo : a 
amil; g SEU aA E 
miliar, of course, with measurements such as a "pint of crear 
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“quart of milk,” or a “gallon of gasoline,” and this ee en 
lead to interesting conversations between children and their teac nem. 

Air is everywhere although it cannot be seen. When soap bubbles 
are blown, they are filled with air. Inflated balloons and car tires con- 
tain air. Air lifts things and holds them up. This can be proved when 
we inflate a paper bag or a balloon and an object placed on top of it 
is elevated. Warm air from a register heats the playroom and the hot 
air goes up. This is proved when we place a sheet of paper on the 
register, Window fans bring cool air from outdoors into the playroom. 

Probably the best means for demonstrating chemical changes can 
be provided if kitchen facilities in the nursery school permit group 
projects planned by the teacher. Butter making and cookie baking are 
particularly interesting as group projects since the products can be 
used for snacks or lunch and thus have rc. 
Gelatine desserts are interesting bec: 
semisolid can be observed. Outside t y 2 
from porous rocks or bricks over which specific amounts of certain 
household liquids are poured will show chemical changes quickly 
enough to promote continued interest by preschoolers. 

Children like to plant seeds and watch them grow. Therefore, plants 
which grow rapidly are the best choices for the nursery school, Sprout- 
ing seeds on damp blotters or a wet sponge will furnish information 
about how seeds start to grow. When grass seed planted in a wet 
sponge grows quickly but soon turns yellow and begins to die, chil- 
dren’s questions will provide an Opportunity to explain that most 
plants need soil as well as water and sun, that soil and water as food 
for plants are absorbed through their roots, If seeds are planted. near 
the sides of a glass bowl, the root form 
ments in planting and observing can be afforded by a terrarium, Sweet 


potato and carrot-top plants usually are fascinating because of their 
rapid growth. 


al value to the children. 
ause the process from liquid to 
he kitchen, crystal gardens made 


ation can be seen. Many experi- 


Miss Morris placed a glass jar containing a swect potato which 
had sprouted on a table near one of the playroom windows, Each 
morning, before they went to the playground, Bryce and Jan visited 
the playroom to see how much the vine h 
before. As they went outdoors, they would 
with their hands, how much the stem h 


ad grown since the day 
1 illustrate, by gesturing 
ad increased in length. 

If plavground facilities permit, outdoor gardening activities can be 
fun. Occasionally, in cool climates, children pl 
planters which can be carried to the plavground 


ant seeds indoors in 
| when weather per- 
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mits. These activities usually are more interesting if plans are discussed 
i the teacher and children during quict periods. Story books which 
des i 


ribe similar projects stimulate interest. 


PLAYGROUND EXPERIENCES 


many opportunities for casual 


An outdoor environment: presents 
ate their awareness of varicty in 


science experiences. Children demonstr 
avel and sand in the play area and 
beds have been watered. It is not 
d rock proudly and to 


soils and rocks as they prod in the gr 
touch the muddy clay after flower 
unusual for a child to display a smooth-shape 
put it in his pocket for future examination. 
Other examples of outdoor science experiences are: weather vanes 
and wind wheels; insects and worms; birds’ nests, feeders, and houses; 
and evidences of scasonal changes such as sprouting leaves or blooming 
shrubs, colorful leaves and falling leaves, and rain or snow. Sometimes, 


¿m will make adults aware of scientific facts 


a child's unique enthus 
Which are often unnoticed. 

Randy, four years old, seemed to be interested in wheels and 
gears of all kinds. Indoors, his favorite play involved turning the 
toy trucks upside down and spinning the wheels. He displayed in- 
tense interest in the record player. The music seemed unimportant 
to him, but he asked many questions about the turntable, what 
caused it to spin, and why several spe ; 

On the playground, Randy enjoyed the wheel toys, not in the 
Way Tu which other children enjoved them but by turning the 
tricycles over and comparing the speeds of the small and large wheels. 
Almost every day, he discussed this phenomenon with some student 


eds were possible. 


Or teacher, 

Frequently, his conversations wou 
small windmill attached to a tree branch which overhung the play- 
Sround, Thus, wind direction and vclocity assumed importance to 
teachers and participating students. Even when Randy was absent 
from school, comments were often made concerning the speed or 


lack of movement of the windmill. 


ld also include discussion of the 


Changes in weather are usually noticed by young children and cach 


che : 1 i * i 

li oe presents new lessons in science. Raindrops, rainbows, thunder, 

i i . B B EST : OMA 

E tning, frost, snowflakes, and ice provide interesting subjects for 
» PER i x PEN, " » 
nversation and explanation. These changes can furnish ideas for a 
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Fig. 1. Kitchen facilities permit 
A ee : 
Sroup projects in learning. 


variety of activities. For example, evaporation is a phenomenon that 
can be explained to preschoolers. 


Sara, age three years, was disappointed when she was told that 
the children could not play outdoors in the early morning because 
of the rain. Miss Patton stood by Sara at the window and talked 
about the water puddles on the playground. 

When lunch was over and the group went to the playground, 
Sara asked Miss Patton what had happened to the puddles. Several 
children stood nearby and they listened intently as the tea 
plained that the puddles had evaporated, 

Asa follow-up activity the next day, Miss Patton placed a small 
pan of water on the burner of the stove and the children observed 
the steam rising from the pan and talked about the di ppearance of 
the water. As a second demonstration, Miss Patton provided a small 
bottle of perfume which she left uncovered on a high shelf in the 
plavroom. The children were greatly interested in the rapid dis- 
appearance of the liquid. 


The foregoing examples indicate that teachers need not be trained 
scientists to provide science experiences for children. "Teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents should not feel ashamed if they. cannot answer chil- 


dren's questions. A scientific method of investigation is demonstrated 
when the adult answers 


icent in saving, "I'll have 
later." Sometimes, cooper 


ner ex- 


as Many questions as possible but is not ret- 
to find out about that and we'll talk about it 
rative effort is possible when a teacher can 
Suggest that she and the children refer to some book for information. 


Often, adults and children can learn together by watching and dis- 
cussing some natural phenomenon, 


OBSERVATION AND CARE OF ANIMALS 


Animals furnish excellent opportunities for learning. Most adults 
remember, with nostalgia, childhood experiences with animals and 
will agree that all children deserve acquaintance with them, Students 
often recall how a dog awaited them at the end of the school day, how 
a stray kitten became a sweet, cuddly playmate, or how a baby bird 
which the rain washed from the nest became 
companion. 

Some people, of course, grow 
animals. As children, they had no o 


a cheerful backyard 


up with almost no contact with 
pportunities to become acquainted 
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with pets. In fact, detinite fears of certain kinds of animals may have 
been established. Since it probably will be difficult for those people to 
force themselves to have animals around the house, not all children 
Will have pets at home. 

Nursery rhymes and children’s classics cont 
characters from the animal kingdom, and there 
appeal in stories that tell about the experien 
animals, Therefore, since experiences should be c 
it follows that animals should be provided 


ain a preponderance of 
appears to bc general 
ces of children with 
hosen in accordance 


With children’s interests, 
for them. 

Moreover, the premise, 
When we consider that children need 


“a child needs a pet," has scientific basis 
feclings of independence and 
S 


Fig. 2. Animals furnish excellent opportunities for learning. 


"mmm, 1 F 


security. Feelings of independence can be fostered at a very carly age 
if children are allowed to help care for animals. The two-ve: -old 
who helps minister to a pet gains rapidly in status in his own estima- 
tion. A pet is a creature less independent than the child himself and 
the child is no longer the weakest and most dependent member of the 
family—his comparative standing is elevated. Each additional task of 
pet care as children grow gives them the important knowledge that 
they are growing up, which is deeply satisfving to them. 

Animals can also give children feelings of security. With pets, they 
usually demonstrate attitudes of love and gentleness. Pets arc relaxing 
because they demand nothing but the attention which children are 
capable of giving. Pets supply simple satisfactions of affection, accept- 
ance, and playfulness. For two reasons, a nursery school should provide 
some experiences with animals: (1) as a means of supplementing home 
experiences in which there may be no contacts with pets, and (2) as 
a means of stimulating learning about nature. 

A great deal has been written about the nature lessons provided by 
the observation of animals, lessons which describe the life cvcle from 
birth through death. The gaining of such knowledge by preschoolers 


may possibly help case the strain of meeting human emergencies later. 
There also is the Opportunity to learn individual differences not only 
between species but between members of the same animal family and 
this information is interesting to children. 

Hamsters, guinea pigs, white mice, 


rats, and rabbits are among the 
best-suited species for 


nursery school observation since they are small, 
easily handled, clean, inexpensive, and friendly, In observing animals, 
children usually are interested in learning how they move, how and 
what they eat, what sounds they make, where they usually live, how 


they sleep, how they produce their young, and how they sec, smell. 
and hear. 


The kinds and numbers of 


animals that can be kept at a nursery 
school depend, of course, 


on the physical setting. Some private schools 
stress outdoor experiences and even provide farm 


animals for ob- 
servation; some schools maint 


ain cages for small animals and rodents; 
and others may possess only gold fish, 
parakeet. The personal feelings of the adults are also important in 
dictating how many animals and what kinds can be kept at a school. 
Animals require a great deal of care and attention Which cannot be 
given by the children and, if no interested adult is employed by the 


school, it is probable that this area of experience should not be at- 
tempted. If facilities are not appropri 


tiny turtles, or a canary or 


ate for pets, animals sometimes 
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can be brought to the school for brief periods of time. Usually, the 
children will enjoy bringing their own pets to school to visit or young 
animals can be borrowed for half-day periods from nearby farms or 


households. 


XCURSIONS 


THE VAL OE Ol E 


Experiences outside the nursery school also can be provided from 
time to time as a means of stimulating group interest, adding variety 
to the over-all program, and furnishing additional opportunities for 
laboratory students to observe children’s behavior in different situa- 


tions, Several factors should be considered before decisions are made 
sions probably will 
ildren that no 


concerning these excursions. Attending school se 
be such an invigorating experience for the younger ch 
excursions are needed to broaden their interests. Also, if one or two 
new children are in an older group, excursions may add further strain 
in their efforts to adjust to the school and the other children. 

hey should not be planned merely for the purpose of going some- 
where away from the school. Nursery school programs are child- 
centered and such journeys should be considered with the children’s 
needs in mind. Well-planned trips may be helpful to children, how- 
(1) helping them develop a keener sense of 
ig them with experiences which may not 
loping in them attitudes of pleasure in 
a desire to seck 


ever, in several ways: 
Observation, (2) providi: 
otherwise be possible, (3) deve 
being à part of the group, (4) helping them develop 
information outside their immediate. environment, (s) helping them 
acquire the ability to follow the directions necessary in group behavior, 
and (6) providing fun for them. 

? asidered to be extensive and claborate trips 
"This is not true at the preschool 
grocery by a teacher 


Excursions are often cot 
Which must include the entire group. 
level. An excursion may be a walk to the nearby 
and one or two children or a walk down the block to watch the tree 
trimmers at work in a park across the street. Such jaunts are often 
planned for the special purpose of establishing rapport between teacher 
and child, to aid a timid child to gain feelings of acceptance or prestige, 
OF to provide enriched experiences for a child or children who appear 
to need more stimulation than the usual nursery school program offers. 
Occasionally, two or three. children with similar interests may be 
Chosen by a teacher for a specific kind of experience. 

Whether the trip is a simple one for only a few children or an 
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Fig. 3. Adults can encourage 
young children to enjoy 
experiences with nature. 


elaborat 1 
ate one for ane T 3 
the entire group, excursions should be planned 


carefully. 


As; "m 
ndm M ie the advanced students were asked to plan an 
were wit nny wa E all of the children in the group to which they 
fone ia s € ed plans were to be cvaluated by the instructor 
b& sdbmirted ursion date was set and comprehensive reports were to 
d following the experience. 
with Fred and Sally, both age four- 
xuseum. Her reason for choos- 
“the displays in the museum 
the children.” She chose these 


Miss Park 
= 5 Parker planned to walk 
» -0nc-h; 1 * 
om. c-half, to a nearby zoological n 
g only two childr 7 gs 
» children was because 


Would 2 

c : E A 

specif not be interesting to some of 

1€ childr PUES : : N 
children because "Fred is alert and interested in almost 


CVervrh 

ae UE Es is talkative and curious and I am eager to know 

I think sl à Say about the stuffed animals. Sally is shy and quiet, but 

to be ali i: likes new experiences. I believe it vill make her happy 
When rhv to go on this trip with Fred and me. 

& tired n re three returned to the school, the children appeared to 
cerning ^ not unhappy- Miss Parker seemed unenthusiastic con- 
pleasant — excursion. Later, her final report stated, "We bad » 
We wor M. alk to the museum. I told the children abaut the dipa 
Natural js NCE, describing the way In which the cases il vig the 

al living conditions of the animals and birds. They were in- 


teres 

sw sted but they asked no questions. Fred stopped to watch a street- 
W be 1 several questions about 1t and the men 
= intently t9 our conversation and 


ji E 
ping machine and asked 
oper; ^ à 
Seeme si it. Sally listened 
Md - » 
"Wi to be pleased to be with us. 
lén wec.artivcd at the museum, my troubles began. The first 
scenc with coyotes, 


roo 
mec H . 
contained a huge case showing í 
ie told them what 


Prairi 
He i 1 "nel 
dogs, and owls. Fred was interes 
and commented on the grass and tree 
alive. When 


ç were 
what killed them, 
and many other questions 
atisfy his curiosity 
cif 1 wasn't sure 


Cach 
lo 
f the creatures was 


Stump, ; 
NPs in the case. Then he ask 
he wanted to k 
re alive, 
f Į tried to 
imals di 


od one. Both of the children 
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were very quiet as we returned to school. I think Sally would have 
enjoyed being with us if the trip had been more satisfying for I red. 
If I were planning another excursion, I would not choose to visit a 
museum. I might take the children to the tennis courts to watch a 
tennis match or to the edge of the highway to watch the road graders. 
In those situations, I would not feel so inadequate.” 


Parents always should be consulted before excursions are planned. 
Sometimes, parents prefer to share these experiences with their children 
or there may be reasons why they think their children should not make 
a particular trip. If teacher-child ratios do not provide enough adults 
for the contemplated excursion or if morc cars are needed for trans- 
porting the children and adults, parents sometimes accompany the 
group. Obviously, it is wise to plan for the presence of at least onc 
adult other than the driver in each car. These trips will be more 
meaningful to children, also, if there are enough adults to answer ques- 
tions which may occur to them during the observation. 

Appropriate excursions for groups of young children may be: a 
farm, a dairy barn or bottling firm, a bakery, the fire station, a football 
practice field, a greenhouse, and many others. Teachers should be 
acquainted with the facilities in the community. 

Children should be prepared by being told where they are going and 
something about what they will see; follow-up activities will reinforce 
the learnings that result. When the excursion ends, older preschool 
children will enjoy a quiet time for discussing what they saw and did. 
Younger children probably will not participate in such discus 
they will enjoy hearing the teacher tell 


ons, but 


about the experience in story 
form. 
Important factors to be considered when planning group excursions 
are: 


1. Decide what rules will be necessary and be certain that they 
are understood by the children. f 


2. Attempt to foresee some of the questions that may be asked. This 


means that you must have a knowledge of the place, objects, or situa- 
tion that will be observed. 


3. Estimate the length of time the excursion will take and set definite 
times for departure from and return to the school. Parents may desire 
this information. " 


4. If people are involved in the place you propose to visit, be certain 
that they have been consulted and that you hav 


M € their cooperation. 
5. Be sure there are enough adults for the safety 


of the group. If the 
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adults are 2 ; ] ; : 
ae to be responsible for certain children, see that the children 
: = which one they have been assigned. 
5. If not all children ar xcursi 
Std : all children are to go on the excursion, be certain that there 
“i ugh ; ~f Es 7 " 
gh adults left at the school for adequate supervision and that 


school children are planned. 
ars, it is wise to have a teacher and a 


activities for the stav-at 
Ks If parents are providing [e 
Eu or rather than two parents or two t 
iid wir init children will ride in each car an 
WS Barely. A shy child may necd the sup. 
KNOWS, 

"a i wo activities consi ting of stories, mus 
: dren reproduce their experiences 1n their play. 


eachers. 
d choose the adults 
port of an adult 


c, or toys which 


ADULT RESPONSIBILITY 
children depends on the de- 


Nodes ae: science experiences for 
neliek pee evel of the children. their interests as well as those of the 
vi on the facilities of the particular school. Many of these 
and individual superv ion. How- 


actis 
ec ities require a great deal of adult 

i ersity of these learnings indicate that every adult 
riences for children. Since children are imita- 
interest in objects and situations that 


cum err gs aaa 
tors, the i e science expe 
interest E ae likely to assume 
Jis da T adults who guide them. 
only rity adult-child experiences, 
experience às hat children learn but 
things Few Children are free to 
these foie have special interest for them and a 
ihwestio: crests. She is ready to express questions ie pus | 
Wien She does not act as as authority by simply proffering 
in sh hes problems as a co-worker with real interest 
Spirit ith the children. Because of this cooperative 
and science are likely to provide splendid 

rapport with individual children. and 


adults are largely responsible not 
for their attitudes toward future 
observe and ask questions about 
a wise teacher is alert to 
propose further 


; EM She approac 
aring experiences W 
ober. in nature a 
Clues f Mes for establishing 
Or their future guidance. 
vhen he enterce 
did not feel th 
ctivitics. He 


] nursery school. He was 
at she understood 
seldom spoke 


à ed Was four years old \ 
him Eni eee child. Miss Barnard 
to ad or that he was interested in school a 

ults or children. 


Visa vn was siting 
ar the end of the seco hool, Sam was sitting on à 


nd weck of sc 
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small chair in front of the aquarium watching the gold fish. His 
facial expression was serious and he had remained in the same posi- 
tion for almost ten minutes. Finally, Miss. Barnard pulled another 
small chair next to Sam's chair, sat down, and quietly commented, 
“The fish swim very fast." Sam said, “Yes.” and he was silent for 
a few seconds. Then suddenly he began talking in an animated 
manner about the aquarium he and his father had acquired recently, 
the kinds of plants it contained, how many varieties of tropical fish 
his father had purchased, and how much fun it was to watch them. 
Apparently, by simply sitting down and demonstrating that she 


liked to watch the fish, Miss Barnard had made Sam feel that he 
could share his interests with her. 


Guidance in nature and science experiences, like guidance in other 
activities for young children, can be chosen wisely if we study children 
carefully and attempt to look at the world as it must appear to them. 
Adults, in turn, are almost certain to derive pleasure from these shared 


experiences. 
SUGGESTED ASSIGNMENT 
Part I 


Accurately describe situ 
stimulated interest in o 
four of the following: 


ations in which teachers in the nursery school 
r promoted children's understandings of anv 


1. Gravity 5. Balance 9. Cold 

2. Volume 6. Electricity 10. Time 

3. Weight ra Capacity 11. Numbers 
4. Size or shape 8. Heat 


12. Seasons 
Part Il 


Accurately describe situations in which the children 
school learned something about each of the following: 
1. Soils and rocks 3. Animal life — 

2. Chemical changes 4. Plant life 


at the nursery 


Part Ill 


Carefully plan an excursion for two or more childr 
which vou are assigned and describe e 
swer the following questions about ye 


en in the group to 

ach step of vour planning. An- 
) 8 

"ur plans: 
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1. Why did vou choose this specific experience? 

2. How is the experience related to the interests of the children? 
3. How will vou prepare the children for the excursion? 

4. What follow-up activities do you recommend? 
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+ Hartley, Ruth E M. Goldenson, Children’s 


ents who desire to improve 
y school children. 
Play, Ch. 14, Thomas 


and Robert 7 


LY. Crowell, New York, 1957- g " 

I his chapter concerns pets for children. Factors uch as affectional satisfactions, 
raining in responsibility, and learning. about life and death are stressed. Various 
Kinds of pets are discussed and some suggestions concerning their care are provided, 
4. Haupt, Dorothy, Science xperiences for Nursery School Children, 37 pp» 

National Association for Nursery Education, Chicago, 1951. x4 
Hence concerns the happenings of daily life and 
trained in science in order to provide 
and activities are presented 
for young children. 


materials about science ques- 
as indications of readi- 


p Mt premise is that 
Science CIC meed not be spe 
and x POTERE for children. 
The E^ ains are made as to how the Los 
e" e Section of the pamphlet outlines pienam Ra 
E. ? children’s questions and comments are red " be: seer 
5 L Selected references for the use of nursery school E. be. : a i 

© “andreth, Catherine, Education of tbe Young jld, Chs. xi ana My John 


ley ; E 5 1 
<> ey and Sons, New York, 1952+ 
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stimulated in two major areas: 


iving plants and animals. 


discusses ways in which learning can be 
' (2) the nature of 1 


Nature of inanimate matter, and 
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Handicapped children can often acquire skills, ideas, and attitudes 
for which motivation is lacking when they are isolated Or are asso- 
ciated only with other handicapped children. Also, it is a good experi- 
ence for “normal” children to learn to live with the handicapped child 
and to accept him. Actually, it may be difficult to define some of the 
characteristics that show differences between these children. Children 
who are not handicapped may vary as markedly in abilities and po- 
tentialities as do (1) those with different kinds of handicaps, and (2) 
handicapped and “normal” children. Ev 
and needs and each child is handic 
things that may be difficult for him. 

Handicapped children in a laboratory nursery school also provide 
important learnings for students. Since an estimate by the United 
States Office of Education states that more than twelve per cent of our 
children are exceptional, it would seem especially important for pros- 
pective parents, teachers, writers, and nurses to have Opportunities for 
observing these children. 

Adult attitudes toward the handicapped are likely to be cither over- 
protective or rejecting. When students learn that these children are 
more similar than dissimilar when compared with other preschoolers, 
ease and confidence in working with them are furthered. 
that their main characteristics, like those of 
dicative of their childhood, which js our 
of child guidance. 


ery child has unique problems 
apped insofar as there are some 


We learn 
all other children, are in- 
main interest in the study 


ORIENTATION OF 


T HE HANDICAPPED 
CHILD 


ance of handicapped children 
Sa as for other children. Application 
and medical 
severity and prognosis of the 


al, teachers probably will need 


examination reports give deta 
handicap. If the impairment is structur. 
to be prepared for immediate explanations to older preschool children. 
If the deficiency is functional, it May be that the other children can 


learn gradually of the child’s problem. In either instance, specific plans 


for orientation should be discussed and Chosen by staff members in 
cooperation with parents. 


During all pre-enrollment interviews, 
teachers seek specific information about the 


administrators an 


d group 
child's life history as 


y as well 
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as parental attitudes and practices in child rearing which concern the 
child. For at least three reasons, this information is particularly im- 
portant when a child is handicapped: (1) the child probably has had 
a more prolonged and concentrated dependency on his parents, and his 
is likely to cause severe pressures for both him 


separation from home 
endent on habitual 


and his parents; (2) the child probably is more dep 
routines and certain methods of training and guidance than a “normal” 
child; and (3) physicians, psychologists, or psychiatrists have fre- 
quently recommended certain types of care which become, in some 
of the teacher. It is not unusual for these 
sugested nursery school attendance. 

nursery school staff members some- 
avior patterns of their children 
r. This is even more likely 


measure, the responsibility 
professional persons to hav 
‘ As stated in a previous chapter, 
times can reassure parents about the beh: 
and their own feelings about this behavio 
to be true when children are exceptional. Usually, these parents have 
been counseled by profes ionally trained people before their children 
reach nursery school age. State health departments and mental health 
associations provide excellent materials for them. Nursery school staff 
members are not trained to suggest therapeutic measures. Rather it is 
als when they 


ant instructions. 
pting of this child is even more 


child than for other parents. 
attend school, staff members 
arents to visit the school and 


their place to make refer: appear necessary and to co- 
Operate in carrying out result evertheless, confidence 
that the teacher is interested in and acce 
Important. for parents of a handicapped 
Even before children are old enough to 
can provide a helpful service in inviting p: 
to observe other handicapped children in à 
a handicapped c 
for most children, this is not alway 
o set their unique patterns of 
necessary. 


i group situation. 
Although orientation for hild in a nursery. school 
probably will be slower than ; 

Since nursery schools allow 
adjustment to the situation, 
Mothers are encouraged to stay 
„and frequent d 


children t 
no unusual procedures are 
at the school as long as their children 


iscussions are especially important 


Want them to do so 


for parents and teachers during this period. 
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andicapped children in nursery 
all children. Briefly, they 
al level of their capacities; 


t he principal objectives in guiding h 
sc — : Pe E Whe » 
hool are like those of child guidance for 
are: : B $ 
€: (1) to help children achieve the optim 
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(2) to arrange experiences for them that will promote their ilis 
knowledge, and satisfaction; (3) to provide opportunities for associa- 
tion with other people as a basis for social confidence and cventual social 
reciprocity; and (4) to promote feclings of acceptance, achievement, 
and worthiness. The handicapped child has the same physical, emo- 
tional, and social needs as any growing child. He wants to be active and 
to have fun doing things and being with people. 

As stated, handicaps may be either structural or functional. They 
also may be of the body, mind, beh: "or, or a mixture of these con- 
ditions. Sometimes, a physical defect is accompanicd by a mental 
impairment, or mental retardation may be accompanied by interference 
with motor skills. For example, a speech impediment may be caused by 
low mental ability, physical abnormality, or emotional maladjustment. 
A deaf child may be mentally retarded or he may not be. Physically 
deficient children have as wide a range of mental ability as “normal” 
children. It is important that nursery school teachers know the status 
of a child’s problem. Children with severe personality disturbances 
should not be placed in an ordinary 
special training. 

Whatever the handicap, the majority of children are likely to be 
somewhat retarded in some area, The choice of good te +hniques for 
guiding them presents an interesting challenge in the nursery school. 
What appears to be noncooperation or even rebellion by a handicapped 
child may be due to the extra attention he has received at home, his 
lack of experience, his inability to understand what we desire, or frus- 
tration resulting from his impairment. It is necessary to strike a balance 
between recognizing the needs of the child and realizing that all chil- 
dren need to develop an ability to accept controls and regulations. 

Some handicapped children are cautious in trying to do things be- 
cause people have had ? protect them. C 7 
contributions which nursery schools can offer 
expect them to try a variety of thing 
as “normal” children are expected to accept theirs, Gauging the readi- 
ness of handicapped children is more difficult since their p; 
of experience probably are more limited 
may be more difficult to evaluate. Altho 
children is important, it is wise to reco: 
accept minor falls and accidents as 
children. 


nursery school. They require 


a tendency te One of the greatest 


such children is to 
s and to accept their failures just 


ackgrounds 
and their interests and abilitics 
ugh the safety of handicapped 
gnize that we are Jes likely to 
casually as we do with other 


Hesitancy to explain the child’s problem to other children sometimes 
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isa reflection of a tendency by adults to consider handicapped children 
as different from other children. Unless staff members can accept these 
children as they do all children, it probably is better if they are not 
admitted to the particular school. Generally, young children react to 
handicapped children as if they were not at all unusual. 


Claire, a child with a severe impairment of vision, was three years 
and four months of age when she was admitted to the nursery school 
at the beginning of the term. Her only sibling, a two-year-old sister, 
who was “normal” did not attend. the school. Although Claire's 
verbal skills were almost corzpletely. undeveloped, she Was accus- 
tomed to being with other people and she indicated willingness to 


ve the school early on the second day 
to Claire's parents that they 


p for her in language skills. 


have her mother le 

The school director recommended 
n about hel 
ack of verbal skill and her retarded motor 
as included in group play, but she was 
always busy with some of the school equipment. She particularly 
enjoyed the outdoor sandpile, finger painting, music activities, and 
story period. During the first few weeks, an advanced student was 
of attending Claire. Within a month, she 
yom or one activity to another 
In order that other children 
r or becoming vexed when she was 
them that Claire could not see 
y wanted her to move aside. 


consult a speech clinicia 
P 

I robably because of her | 
abilities, Claire seldom wW 


assigned the responsibility 
was capable of walking from one re 
without verbal or physical guidance. 
Would be cautious of tripping he 
in the way, the teachers explained to 
and that they should tell her when the 


Because of difficulties in scheduling, no meeting of all staff mem- 
anned until school had been in session for 


at mecting, Mrs. Duncan said, “Mr. Dun- 
t our little blind child can attend the 
"In the conversation which followed, all parents 
to visit the school during the term ex- 
as handicapped. They stated that 
had about other chil- 


bers and all parents was pl 
almost three months. At th 
can and I are very grateful tha 
nursery school.” 
Who had not had occasion 
pressed their surprise that Claire w 
their children had talked about Claire as they 
dren but had not mentioned that she was unusual. 

The friendships of handicapped children at nursery school arc similar 
to those of other children. 


a totally deaf four-vear-old. He 


at school, was 
family and his siblings were 


Clay, a new child asa 
ree boys in his 


Was the youngest of th 
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“normal.” Jerry, age four years and two months, was a as red 
child. He was a “middle” child in his family. He had two older sisters 
and a younger brother and sister. . 
Jerry had attended the nursery school since he was two-and-onc- 
half vears old. He was a quiet child. One of his school records de- 
scribed him as “lethargic.” He followed the routines easily and ap- 
peared to be interested in school although he was not enthusiastic. 
On the first day of school, Jerry and Clay seemed to like cach 
other. On successive days, they played follow-the-leader on the 
tricycles and sat together on the b 
together with the wooden tr 


arrel swing. Indoors, they played 
ains and in the block corner. Apparently, 
words were unnecessary in this friendship, 


We might speculate that Clay was fortunate to have found a child 
who was glad to play with him at his level and without talking. Jerry 
was a quiet child in disposition, but it 
situation, with his four siblings, wW 
quiet activities and children Y 
dren seemed happy in their companionship. : 

Occasionally, "normal" children appear to seck association. with 
handicapped children because of adult influence or possibly in an effort 
to escape their own feclings of inadequacy, 


also is possible that his home 
as invigorating enough that he sought 


at the nursery school. Both of these chil- 


Luann was a quiet child, age four years and three months, She 
was always beautifully dressed and man 
peared to be adult-sponsored. When her mother brought her to 
school, Mrs. Easton often said, “Be a little lady at school today, 
Luann,” or “Play nicely with the other children, darling." Luann 
seldom entered into any vigorous plav. Outdoors, she sat in the 
swings or walked around sedately on the playground. Indoors, she 
usually played quietly in the doll corner or listened to the record 
player. 

At mid-term, Malcolm, a hydroceph 
years and four months, w 


y of her mannerisms ap- 


alic child whose age was three 
as admitted to the school. M 


alcolm had 
two older sisters who were "normal." 


His medical records stated 
that his handicap was not severe but that some retardation was ap- 


parent mentally and physically. It was apparent from his physical 
appearance and his facial expression that he probably was afflicted 


in some manner, but his appearance was not so indicative of hydro- 


cephaly that one would classify him at first sight. His parents, in 


at some social ret; 
as of deficiency, 


talking to staff members, speculated th 


ardation 
probably existed due to the aforesaid arc 
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From the first day, Luann became Malcolm’s guardian. He was 
her constant companion both outdoors and in the playroom. She 
would clasp his hand in hers and talk to him in adult fashion as 
they walked together. Frequently, Luann would caution other chil- 
dren to be careful of Malcolm's safety. 


Occasionally, handicapped children are not accepted by their age 
mates, The rejection of "normal" children in the group usually arouses 
the pity and concern of teachers and ways of encouraging their ac- 
ceptance are sought eagerly. These adult attitudes are even more pro- 
nounced when the rejected chilà is handicapped. 


Bob, age three-and-one-half, was a cretin. His deficiency had been 
atments beginning when he was only a few 
v attractive child. His complexion was sur- 
glossy hair was especially beautiful. 


somewhat arrested by tr 
weeks old. He was a ven 
prisingly ruddy and his thick, ] 
It was difficult for staff members to believe he was the same child 
as the subject shown in the pictures taken in his infancy and dis- 
played to the teachers by his parents. His four siblings were of high 
school age and were “normal.” 

Bob's facial expression seldom was alert 
poor in comparison to those of other children in his group. He spoke 


slight. lisp. Bob seemed to desire an unusual 
His most fre- 


and his motor skills were 


slowly and with a 
amount of attention from both adults and children. I 
“Look, Teacher," or "I want to play with you.” 
Perhaps it was partially this habit of soliciting attention that caused 
the other children to refuse Bob's companionship. Also, his inability 
other children no doubt fostered his 


quent remarks were: 


to perform at the level of the 
ack of popularity. 


Situations of this kind are likely to trouble teachers and they often 


fee powerless to intercede beyond indirect encouragement. Perhaps 
they can be consoled by thinking that this child possibly will have 
i attends public school and that his having 
atio of adults to children may 
one teacher is in charge of 


similar experiences when he 
been at the nursery school with its high r 
tend to “cushion” later attitudes when only 
twenty to thirty children. 

Obviously, the guidance of preschool children, 


mal," should be planned on the basis of the child as 
and no two children, nursery school groups, nor situations will be 
are not certain standards 


alike. This does not mean, however, that there 
by which guidance should be chosen. It is wise to remember the pur- 


handicapped or “nor- 
a unique individual 
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poses of guidance: the optimal and happy adjustment of children to 
S g 1 1 \ 

the present demands of their environment and the eventual develop- 

ment of well-adjusted adults. 


NURSERY SCHOOL RECORDS OF ONE 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 


In a previous chapter of this text, the importance of cumulative 
records was discussed. Actual excerpts from one child's file may be 
interesting and informative to students ir y 

The nursery school staff was considering the admission of a totally 
blind child. At a staff mecting, one of the teachers was asked to discuss 
the subject of blind children in a nursery school for “normal” children. 
Portions of her report follow: 


da laboratory nursery school. 


A nursery school teacher's first reaction to accepting a blind child 
is usually one of fear for the child’s safety. Will the child be able to 


go up and down stairs without assistance, will she be 
outdoors, 


falling 


able to manage 
is there danger of her being bumped by a swing or of her 
from the jungle gym or the seesaw? A second concern is 
Whether the school is sufficiently staffed to accept a child with very 


little or no vision. Also, there is alw 


avs the common good of the 
group to be considered, Usually, 


the teacher considers the possible 
effect the presence of a blind child in the school might have on thc 


others and how, When, or even if she should tell the other children 
that this child cannot sec. 


In introducing the nursery school to the child, 


couraged to talk about school at home 
child for the new experience. The child's first visit to the school is 
of special significance because it gives her an Opportunity to become 


acquainted with the teacher and to explore the physical surroundings 
before her formal arrival. Even with careful preparation, the first 


xciting and terrifving for the blind child. She 
rounded by new voices, often shrill and 
piercing, and by other unfamiliar sounds. Some children want to 


explore their new environment, whereas others prefer to sit in onc 
lace or to stay near their parents or the teacher whom they know. 
The child who cannot see tends to be more sensitive to the 
teacher's tone of voice and to the manner in which she takes her 
hand or helps her. She cannot know the expression of approval in her 


parents are en- 
as a means of preparing the 
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smile but she can feel it in her actions and hear it in her tone. When 
she trusts her, she is willing to try out the new materials she offers 
and to participate in the various new experiences the school provides. 
The blind child should not be expected to take part in all the activ- 
ities of the daily program any more than the child with vision. How- 
ever, she always should be given the opportunity to participate in 
the various group activities and to explore and investigate the pos- 
sibilities of creative materials. Sometimes, she must be encouraged to 
conform to the group activity because it would have been her normal 
behavior to imitate had she had vision, Nonconformance in such in- 
stances would make her stand out as being different and would not 
be helpful either to her or to the group. 

In a singing game, the teacher might show her the appropriate 
actions with her hands or the right way to turn her body. At all 
times, the blind child must be expected to be as independent as pos- 


sible. She should be encouraged to walk freely about the room or 
, put it in her locker, 


yard without assistance, to take off her co: 
and to take her turn at various daily responsibilities. There are times, 
of course, when a helping hand is necessary. 

Although there is great variation in individual performance, many 
blind children at this age show more interest in outdoor equipment 
and activity involving the use of large muscles than in materials such 
as beads or peg boards which require finer motor coordination. In 
< it seems as if the blind child is more at ease outdoors 
ot feel so strongly the impact of 
activity closing in on her as in a 


many instances, 
IN open spaces where she does n 
many voices and the pressure of 


small playroom. 
The products of the child’s efforts in creative activities are not 


always comparable in quality to that of the child with vision, par- 
ticularly in the eyes of her peers. However, it might be good in 
terms of her effort and ability. The teacher should indicate that this 
is so and thus encourage acceptance by the group. Music is one 


activity most blind children like and in which they excel. They 
quickly recognize familiar tunes and usually sing in clear, true 
tones, They also remember stories and repeat them. 

Because the blind child needs more time for exploring and ac- 
quainting herself with the possibilities of tovs and equipment, it is 
important to guard against introducing too many new experiences 
to her during her early days at school. In most activities, she needs 
more practice before she attains the same degree of facility as the 
child with sight. She has to be shown rather than told. Her learning 
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then proceeds somewhat by trial and error until she discovers cues 
which are helpful to her. 


The baby who is born blind doesn’t know what seeing is nor does 
she know that she is deprived of anything, that she is missing any- 
thing. And she won't for a long time. She doesn’t realize that other 
people are different. By the time she realizes that she can't sec, she 
can have grown into a happy person who is meeting life as well as 
any other child. We can help her to feel that she is loved and wanted 
and that she is an independent person, 


A history of this child’s handicap was written by her mother as an 
introduction for her nursery school file. This record stated: 


Maribelle weighed three pounds, fourteen ounces when born and 
she lost ten ounces. She was two months premature and was in the 
hospital one month and in the incubator all that time. When we 
brought her home, she weighed five pounds, twelve ounces. She be- 
gan eating cereal at five weeks and fruits, then vegetables, a couple 
of weeks later, She developed quite a few birthmarks after she was 
born which were removed quite painfully. 
months, she underwent a herniotomy. 
and-one-half to four months old, she 
active. 

At five months, it was definitely found she w 
Was suspected for approximately a month-and-o 
confirmation, She was hospitalized for six days for observation, We 
were advised to take her to a hospital about three hundred miles 
from our home and on the way her right eye had ruptured, Evi- 
dently, glaucoma had set in. The eye was removed and checked for 


tumors. None was found. The eye was replaced with an artificial 
one three weeks later. 


At two-and-onc-half 
When she was about three- 
she rolled over and seemed quite 


as blind although it 
ne-half prior to the 


All this trouble did not seem to upset her 
months, she was pushing herself up and sitting alone, At eight months, 
she was given a cup and she proceeded to ignore her bottle, She 
had been finding toast, cookies, ete., on the t 
food and eating it by herself since she was six months old, At nine 
months, she pulled herself to a standing position and stood alone for 
a short time two weeks later. At eleven months, she w 
no,” “mama,” “dada,” and “baba,” and she tried 
as she had just learned the gestures. At this time 


development. At seven 


also 
able and was picking up 


as saying, “no, 
to say “patty cake" 
» also, her left eve had 


started to recede and it was becoming apparent that it might have to 


be removed eventually. 
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Fig. 1. Blind children 
should be given the 
opportunity to explore 
and investigate 
materials and 
equipment. (Industrial 
Home for the Blind, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Maynard Frank Wolfe, 
New York City, 
photographer.) 


ayer for her first birthday and enjoyed it im- 
rs, but she 


She got a record pl 


mensely. Around this time, 
never crawled on the floor. At a year, she walked if we touched her 


back or held her hand, but she didn't really take off by herself until 
she was almost thirtcen-and-onc-half months old. At first, she would 
walk sort of sideways but soon was following sounds and walking 
of doors. She began to develop obstacle percep- 
] seemed to start developing her memory as to 
uld be since we didn’t always leave things 


she was crawling into ch: 


through the middle 
tion soon after this anc 
where things were or sho 
in the same place. 

She didn’t start eating tabl 
mainly because I had been w 
baby food. However, she liked table food real well. 

At fifteen months, she loved to ride a rocking horse which we 


as fifteen months old, 


e food until she w 
can of 


orking and it was easier to open a 
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bought for her and soon learned to get on and off by herself. She 
also liked a rocking chair. However, she never sat and rocked back 
and forth on the floor much which many blind children do. 

Maribelle doesn’t feed herself too well. However, lately she has 
been feeding herself puddings and cereals. The hardest part is 
manipulating the spoon in order to get the food on it. The rest she 
has done for a long time and does quite well. When she was around 
ten months old, she showed a marked interest in feeding herself with 
a spoon and I didn't take time to encourage her and have always felt 
it was a mistake. 

She has seemed to like to find her way around houses where she 
has never been. We never took her around, she just explored by her- 
self. She would always try to name the objects as she came to them. 
She also was beginning to know what we were doing from the 
sounds as buttering toast, pouring milk, etc. She uses her nose, also. 
She could smell what you were eating and ask for some, too. Also, 
she seems quite keen on sounds. If you drop or hit something, she 


can name it. One day, I dropped her toy tractor on the rug and she 


said that was her tractor, 

At twenty-one months, it was decided she should have her left 
eye removed. It had shrunken a lot and seemed to bother her as she 
kept her hand pressed real hard against that eye. After it was rc- 
moved, she never once kept her hand there, so we are quite certain 
she was in pain. The operation was quite upsetting to her, whereas 


the other two operations hadn’t bothered her, But, of course, she was 
a great deal older. 


Maribelle was toilet trained by the time she Wa 
independence is not alw 


toilet and uses her own 


; two, but complete 
‘ays possible for her, She sits on the adult 
potty chair to rest her fect on. 


Explanatory and short-sample anecdot 
periences at the nursery school follow. 
members and advanced students who we 
ing her and reporting her behavior, 


al records of Maribelle’s ex- 
These were written by staff 
re assigned the task of attend- 


Maribelle's mother first visited our nur: 
was eighteen months of age. The mother's good judgment was rc- 
flected by her not bringing the child with her and by her desire to 
sit quietly and watch the group of children at play A partially blind 
child was a member of the group. Observation and discussion relating 
to his activities enabled the interviewer to learn many facts concern 


sery school when Maribelle 
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ing Maribelle’s handicap as well as her parents’ philosophy of guid- 
ance. 

Maribelle was an extraordinarily attractive child with a sunny dis- 
position. She was an only child. Her father was a professional man. 
The parents concurred in their determination to see that Maribelle 
became an independent individual and they had made few conces- 
sions to her handicap. She had been left with a baby sitter often and 
for long periods of time. The sitter was always cautioned about being 
Sighted behavior was expected of her 
ncerned. Emphasis on verbal 
d been an effort to see that 


too protective of Maribelle. 
as far as toys and equipment were co 
skills had been common and’ chere ha 
Maribelle had many and varied experiences. 

Maribelle came to nursery school at the age of two years and six 
months. She was a member of a group of twelve boys and girls 
ars and three months to three years. 


ranging in age from two ye 
September 25 (two years six months) 
Maribelles mother remained on the playground with her for a 
short time after their arrival. After about fifteen minutes, Mrs. S. 
informed Maribelle that she was leaving. Maribelle said, “mama not 
go,” but her mother was verbally firm and Maribelle accepted the 
idea. She showed no fear following her mother’s departure and was 
interested in exploring the jungle gym. She explored the equipment 
with her mouth. She moved to the swing and her interest span was 
quite long on that apparatus. She showed no fear of the slide and 
went down twice. She climbed to the top step casily and, after feel- 
ing the step, she said, “Now I sit down.” 
When I told Maribelle we were going inside for juice, she took 
hold of my finger and went to the building. She went up stairs easily 
with alternating feet. She explored as she went along. Much of this 
s mouth. When we got to the lockers, she wanted 
and she refused to go on to the bathroom. I 
amp cloth. When we went into 
she refused to take any milk or a slice of apple. 
almost the entire storv hour exploring nearby 
equipment. This explor l. Some of her comments were: 
“Nice gate,” and “Maribelle kiss the gate.” When the story was over, 
n dog. She said, “This dog says Bowwow- 
wowwow." Again, she began oral examination of nearby equip- 
ment. She went into another room and found a cupboard of toy 
dishes. She felt each dish as she took it out and then threw them on 


exploration was by 
to feel her way around 
wiped her hands and face with a d 
the snack room, 


Maribelle spent 
ation was ora 


she wanted to hold a woolly 
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the floor. She felt her way around the rooms and named each item 
as she touched it. 

When I told her it was time to go outside again, she said, “Sit in 
swing?" She went down the stairs as easily as she had come up. 
When we got to the playground, she plaved on the swings for a 
short time and then asked to ride a tricycle that she found. She did 
not seem to realize how to push the pedals, but she enjoyed naming 
the fender, wheels, handlebars, and seat. When her mother arrived, 
Maribelle seemed in no hurry to go to the gate and even showed 
some resistance when her mother started to lift her into the car. 

October 2 À 

Maribelle went directly to the playground and told the teacher 
that she wanted to swing. While she was swinging, she hummed to 
herself and mentioned something about “going Way up to the sky.” 
After about five minutes, Maribelle said, “Maribelle, stop, go to 
ladder.” She had little trouble finding her way up the ladder of the 
slide and she showed no hesitation about sliding down. She began 
wandering back across the playground. She sang, “Purple People 
Eaters” to the correct tune while she explored a wagon with her 
hands. She felt her way to the seesaw and began pushing it up and 
down by hand. She moved on to the large wooden boxes and rubbed 
them as she moved around them. 


When we went indoors, Maribelle Went up the stairs very rapidly. 
She refused to carry throu 


y gh on the toileting activity but was quite 
willing to wash her hands. She seemed to enjoy the feel of the water. 
She washed her face without being reminded. 

Maribelle asked for second helpings of both juice and graham 
crackers. She made an attempt at pouring her second glass of juice 
from a small pitcher but finally she required some assistance. She 
said, “This is pretty good junk.” 

During story hour, Maribelle paid little attention to the story, but 
she did seem quite excited over the finger plays. She asked for 
“Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star.” In creative activities, she was accept- 
ing about putting on the apron but was timid about touching the clay. 
She lost interest very quickly. When she heard music from the piano, 
she displayed marked interest. When a record was put on the record 
plaver, she seemed quite content to sit and listen, 

When it was time to go outdoors, M 
routinc. She was on the plavground fe 


aribelle agreed to the toileting 


or only a short time when her 
mother came. The time was spent in the sandpile and there was no 
talking except for the occasional naming of some article, 
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October 9 

As soon as Maribelle came out to the plz vground, she said, “Shall 
we go to the crow^s nest?” (The “crow’s nest" was a fenced platform 
to which steps led.) She walked up and down the stairs and then 
asked to go to the slide. As she went up the ladder, she said, “Hold 
on tight." She went down the slide many times and scemed very sure 
of herself. She said, “Awful fun, Maribelle,” and repeated the Word, 


"fun," many times. 
Her next request w 
pot and Bobby was playing with it. She seemed s 
a shovel. This clicited her first oral exploration of the day. She soon 
lost interest and asked to go to the scesaw. Here, she bumped the 
and down with her hands several times and then moved 
another child took the tricycle, she showed 
ame interested in the large wooden 


as to go to the sandpile. She asked for the tea- 
ied to play with 


board up 
on to a tricycle. When 
no inclination to resist. She bec 


box with bars and called it a “jungle gym.” 
Maribelle was accepting of going inside. She found her locker and 


hung up her scarf and jacket. She followed through with the toileting 
routine and seemed to enjoy the feel of the water in the lavatory. 
During the juice period, Maribelle showed interest in the pitcher 
from which the children pour their second glasses of milk or juice. 
She drank two glasses of milk and ate a sandwich. She carried her 
glass across the room, placed it on a trav, and put her paper napkin in 
the wastepaper basket. 
Maribelle took a woolly dog 


and a book to storv group. She was 
very quiet until the children played “jack-in-the-box.” She par- 
ticipated very actively in this and seemed to enjoy it. She did not 
show much interest in the story, but she did repeat a few of the 
words which were read. 

Maribelle was quite interested in the dolls. She felt them in the doll 


bed and said, “Dollies, go night-night." She moved from the doll 
toy truck. She fell and bit her tongue, and, 


corner and bumped into a 
minutes, she only w himpered and soon 


although it bled for a few 
said, “Nice truck.” 
Maribelle asked to go to the 
playground, she wanted to 
willing but not cager to go home 
October 16—twenty minute observation 


Maribelle was washing her hands after pl 


] the hook on which to hang 
on to the playroom 


she went outdoors. On the 


toilet before 
she was 


swing. As on previous davs 
when her mother arrived. 


aving with creative ma- 
» She f ne her él s said, 
ls. She founc her towel and saic 

and 


take the apron off." She moved 
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asked to “kiss the bunny.” When the teacher gave the toy rabbit to 
her, she said, “Thank you.” She asked if it were time to go outside 
and was accepting when told that it was not time. Men : 

She asked to find the “horsey” and wanted to kiss it. The teacher 
verbally discouraged oral examination by saving, “We feel the horse 
with our hands,” and Maribelle did not seem upset. She explored all 
the stuffed toys with her hands and asked for the names of the horse 
and the tiger. She wanted the teacher to take each object as she 
named it and was particularly interested in the fuzzy dog. She kissed 


each of the animals but did this only briefly and did not explore with 
her tongue. s 


October 23—twent 
months) 

When Maribelle was told it was tin 
down from the jungle gym, saying, 


y minute observation. (two years and seven 


1e to go in for juice, she climbed 
“O. K.” many times, She found 
her way up the stairs and needed no assistance. After she removed 
her sweater, she asked, “Hang it up on hook?” She waited her turn 
in the bathroom, washed her hands, and said, "Let's have juice.” She 
found her wav to the table, drank part of her juice rapidly but did 
not finish it. She refused a cracker and said, “Finished.” 

After she had disposed of her glass and napkin in the customary 
manner, she said, “Find the book?” and walked to the book rack and 
selected a book. When she walked into the story room, she said, 
"Miss McDonald read the Story?" (Miss McDonald was an ad- 


aboratory only once each week 


vanced student who came to the | 
and it seemed remarkable that Maribelle would recognize her voice.) 
in the story, but she began to play 


Maribelle didn’t seem interested 
“patty cake” when she heard some of the other children doing so. 

October 30—twenty minute observation 

Maribelle was very quiet this morning. She seemed to want to 
explore all equipment and supplies with her mouth. In the creative 
activity room, she showed little interest, but she named the teacher's 
chair and the children's chairs as she touched them. She was unusually 
slow and deliberate in all her actions. Her main interest seemed to be 
the record player, but she was intent there only until the teacher 
suggested that she feel it with her hands instead of her tongue, (This 
report seems to be an example of the kind which describes a devia- 
tion of behavior which we observe occasionally with all children.) 

November 6—twenty minute observation 


Maribelle was playing in the indoor sandpile. She seemed more 
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interested in the sand toys than in the sand itself. She stood for a 
long time and felt the muffin tins. She began moving around the sand 
table and bumped into Betty. Betty did not move and Maribelle be- 
gan pushing. It became a test of who could stand her ground the 
longest and Maribelle began to vell. (This did not seem to be a cry 
of anger or defeat but rather one of determination.) She continued 
to explore all of the sandpile equipment with her mouth. (It seemed 
that occasionally she would remember that her parents and teachers 
discouraged this behavior because she suddenly would change and 


begin to feel with her fingers.) 
` 


December 4—twenty minute observation (two years and eight 


months) 
Maribelle asked for the wheelbarrow as soon as she came to the 


as brief and she found her way to the 
ag arca. She seemed happy, 
around the crow’s nest and 


playground. Her interest w 
crow’s nest. She explored the surroundir 
she laughed a great deal. She felt her way 
examined the fence with her hands. 

A dog came to the fence and began barking. Maribelle was very 
much interested and she showed no fear. (His bark was sharp and 
many of the children were inclined to stand away from the fence.) 
Maribelle was very close to the fence and she kept saying, “Arf, 
arf.” She jumped up and down when the dog barked. 

Maribelle discovered a large barrel full of sand and leaves and 
began throwing the sand on the ground. When she was told the sand 
should stay in the barrel, she again reached in to get some but said, 
“Maribelle, get out of there.” She repeated, “Maribelle, I said to get 
out of there." Then she said, “Maribelle, don't chew on that." (She 
had nothing in her mouth so this must merely have been a repetition 
of previous direction by adults.) A short time later, she said, "I said, 
don't kiss it.” (This, too, was no doubt a repetition of verbal guid- 


ance.) 

Soon, Maribelle asked t 
This guidance was entirely ve 
Two other children were usir 
and on the center anc 


) go to the seesaw and was guided there. 
rbal but she followed along accurately. 


ag the seesaw, but Maribelle was con- 


tent to piace onc h 1 to feel it go up and down. 
minute observation 


December 11—twenty À 
c was int 


Maribelle was on the playground. Sh 
With a pan and a spoon. She asked for the teapot and I 5 
She put the spout in her mouth and I said, "We don't put the toys in 
our mouths." She took it out of her mouth and said, “We handle it? 


he sandpile playing 
gave it to her. 
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I said, “Yes,” and she examined it carefully with her fingers. (Mari- 
belle was wearing mittens and it is probable that these interfered with 
her manual exploration.) She named the “spout” and held onto it. 
I said, "That's right. Now where is the handle?” This seemed to 
amuse her. She took the handle in her hand and laughed. ] 
Maribelle asked to go to the slide and went down four times. F rom 
the slide, she went to the swings. She sang, “Humpty, Dumpty 


many times and seemed to sing in rhythm with the movement of the 
swing. 


End of term summary (two years and nine months) 
At the end of the term, Maribelle was carrying out all of the 


routine activities expected of her group. She was adept on the out- 
door equipment and enj 


joved snack time, doll play, puzzles, music, 
stories, and finger play 


indoors. Little progress, however, seemed 
to be occurring in Maribelle’s social development. As is natural with 
her age group, the other children did little to draw each other into 
their activities. Since Maribelle could not see them and institute 
similar or parallel play, her play continued to be solitary. This play 
did not seem commensurate with her potentialities as judged by her 
language and motor skills, 

After several staff conferences, an interview was scheduled with 


Maribelle’s parents. It was suggested that a trial attendance be 
planned with an older age group. The premise, of course, was that 
the older children woulc 


l be more likely to draw Maribelle into their 
varied activities. It was also expected that she would be more likely 
to be motivated if there were more verbal communication among the 


children while play was in progress and, of course, this could be 
expected at their older age level. 
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